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Original  coplaa  in  printad  papar  eovara  ara  tamad 
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tha  lait  paga  with  a  printad  ar  illuatfatad  impraa- 
slop,  or  tha  back  covar  wrhan  apprepriata.  All 
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Laa  aiamplalraa  orlglnaiu  dont  la  couvartura  an 
papiar  aat  imprimda  torn  flimta  an  commancant 
par  la  pramiar  plat  at  an  tarmlnant  toit  par  la 
damMra  paga  qui  comporta  una  amprainta 
d'impraaalon  ou  d'iHuatratlon.  toit  par  la  tacond 
plat,  talon  la  caa.  Toua  laa  autraa  axamplairai 
originauK  torn  fiimia  an  eommanfant  par  la 
pramitra  paga  qui  eomporta  una  amprainta 
dimpraaaion  ou  dlHuatration  at  an  tarmlnant  par 
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amprainta. 
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Laa  cartat.  planchaa,  tabiaaun.  ate.  pauvant  ttra 
fiimda  *  dat  taux  da  raduetion  difftrantt. 
Lortqua  la  documant  aat  trap  grand  pour  ttra 
raproduit  on  un  toul  eilch*.  il  aat  film*  1  partir 
da  I'angia  tupdrlaur  gaucha,  da  gaucha  i  droita. 
at  da  haut  an  baa,  an  pranant  la  nombra 
d'imagaa  ndeatiaira.  Laa  diagrammat  tuivantt 
illuatrant  la  mdthodo. 
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RELIGION  AS  AN   EXPERIENCE. 

"  God  ia  our  refuga  and  atrength ; 

A  very  preaent  h»lp  in  trouble : 
A  Father  of  the  fatherleaa, 

A  atrength  to  the  needy  in  hia  distreaa, 
A  refuge  for  the  oppreaaed, 

Our  dwelling  plaoe  in  all  generationa. 

Caat  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord, 

And  he  will  auatain  thee; 
wait  on  him,  and  be  of  good  courage, 

And  he  will  strengthen  thine  heart."— Ao/m». 

Religion  preeents  itself  to  man  under  four  aapeoU:  m 
-omethinjt  to  be  gone  through  with,  or  performed;  aa  aome. 
thing  to  be  believed ;  aa  something  to  be  studied,  analyzed 
or  speculated  about,  and  as  something  to  be  experienced.  In 
other  words,  it  presents  itself  as  a  Ceremonial;  as  a  Creed- 
as  a  Philosophy,  and  as  a  Life.  ' 

What  are  we  to  say  of  these  differing  conceptions  of 
religion  f  or 

p  mbtleas  we  should  say  that  all  are  legitimate;  all  are 
useful;  but  no  one  taken  alone  is  complete— each  needs  the 
others  to  round  it  out  to  wholeness.  Especiallv  is  this  true 
of  the  first  three,  that  they  need  the  fourth.  "  Experience 
or  life  18  the  end  tows.'d  which  each  of  the  others  ought  to 
lead— the  only  result  which  gives  them  justification  for 
being.  Without  rehgion  as  a  personal  experience,  ceremo 
Dials,  creeds  and  philosophies  are  a  body  without  a  soul. 

Experience  of  religion  !  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
many  minds  against  the  thought  of  religion  as  an  oxperi- 
enoe.  To  some  persons,  such  experience,  seems  only  super, 
stition,  or  cant,  or  pretense;  to  others,  an  empty  dream  of 
the  imagination.  Persons  with  habits  of  free  thought,  or 
who  care  much  for  science  and  reason,  are  perhaps  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  among  those  who  look  upon  religious 
experience  with  incredulity  and  disfavor.  But  why  should 
this  be  so?    Can  any  one  give  a  good  reason? 
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-ide?f  rSt^o^'-f"!?  !5"^'y  °'  experience  in  matter,  ont- 
«de  of  rehgioa  Indeed,  the  wientiHt  and  the  man  of  inH« 
pendeat  thought  «e  the  very  ones  who,  in  olw  thin™  fre 
Itkely  to  appeal  to  experience  most.  Thev  do  no.  -!n! 
jpecni.  ion,  thev  tell  yoV;  they  want  to  kno^.  tE^I  ^.'^ 
^e  tertimony  of  «,mebody  who  hae  neen,  he«d,  feRxZ 

Z  l^;lT"*°f'^-     ^'"'y-  °'  »"  ""^n,  then,  Should  *S^w 
n^t^Ua,t  but  met  reepect  for  experience'  in  mktterB  of  rell! 

a  rehRiouB  teacher.     Indeed,  if  i  did  not  believe  that  .^ 

SSle"  r'"?.*™*^  "'  '""K^""  -  ■«  «v?deS  cert"  n?  veri 
fiable  as  anythiDK  known  to  man-as  the  facts  of  sc  ^nce  "r 

Ui„\^  .^  '°,T'?u'""'  """^  »*'°'»«  °'  mathematiS  oer 

^K^th-r  n'^thtrin^l^ftniTwL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ble  of  being  disturbed,  than  religion.     Why?    B^anse  ?t 

"aSS  Si'iS;"  firmament  is  rottennewi, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

^^HhT"  *^*  '"'''"J?  °'  ""  knowledge  of  the  outward 
To^r  °P*"}/l'«t""tfulness  of  the  worid  withT 
You  say,  agriculture  yon  know  about,  for  that  hast^  ,i« 
with  tangible  things;  and  a  science  like  gilS  ton  o«^  t 
trnkl»r  *^*  «'«"'« 'i'l'  hard  facts.  ^But'^o^ou  realk 
tn^*  A  "^"^  "  ""y  """^  »  ^'"^  'aot  than  is  love  or 
thiSTL^*  Tr^  r'"  *"«  *^'"  ^^^  «tone  is  out  there 

Are  yon  any  more  certain,  when  yon  plant  your  corn  in 
the  spring  that  you  will  get  a  harvest  in  the  fal"  or  whir^ 
you  go  to  bed  at  night  tired  from  your  toil  to  rest  tar  1,11 
next  day,  are  you  any  more  sure  th^t  there  ;lri  1^  an^  „S 
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day  ^an  yon  we  that  jnstioe  i.  bMter  than  ininrtiw.  and 
troth  than  falsehood  y    I  think  not.  »"J"""oe,  ana 

A»  regard,  any  object  of  external  nature,  aa  a  flower  or 
a  tree,— are  yon  any  more  snre  that  it  reaUy  eziste  aa  to 
yonr  «,n»e  .t  «K,n,8  to,  than  yon  are  that  oj  the  b^"nd 

Power  higher  than  the  tree,  and  higher  than  yonnelf  from 
whjoh,  somehow,  the  tree  and  yonr^If  came. laXwer  and 
Wisdom  that  can  bo  trnsted-whioh  you  have  learned  bv 

-the  word 'IJ'T'^'  T"'™""'  '*«"'  ""•  P^y"""^  worid 
-the  world  of  ext«rnal  nature-being  certain,  and  the 
mternal  world  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  beina  nnoertSn  _ 
as  If  the  distant  could  be  more  certi^n  th«.  the  Z^«Tf 
knowledge  of  France,  Germany,  Enrope-forergr?L  away 
ands-could  be  more  roliable'than  kSowl^'^f  ^"own 
country  wherein  we  live.  For,  do  we  not  kX  the  thin™ 
of  external  nature-trees,  gras^,  houses,  hil'  Ther  ^3 
animals,  skies-are  really  our  souls'  for;ign  .  .  ds  tb^D 
which  the  mind  reaches  by  journeying  away  to  a  distance 

f-^fin  J.  *"/'  ''°'''*  °'  °"  "'^  thoughts,  our  own 

r^  Z r'  7°  •**?''"^  «-Pirations.  hopes, '^feak!  memo 
nes  longings,  loves,  imaginations,  emotions.  Shal  we  lav 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  near,  familiar  land  is  nncTiL'n^ 
w^mulrtfav^  "■"*  '^K'"  knowledge  that  we  cL  "e^o^ 
we  must  travel  away  from  home,  sailing  out  from  oort  »f 
eye  and  ear,  over  oceans  of  airlnd  mysteriouTrpa^  we 
do  not  understand,  to  the  foreign  land  of  obWHve  thW. 
physical,  external  natnre-sto?e,  tree,  riveSy?  *^~ 

.      JNo  there  is  nothing  so  near  to  us  as  ourselves.     TV,«™ 

ZT'l'Jlr  '7^^"\*i'  '"'^  cerrai°nn!.ow  as^^^" 
selves.    Our  deepest  knowledge  is  experieuM:  and  not  even 

o  r  ^  ?h.1  ""°'*'?^°'  .by  way  of  the  senses,  TXZt 
mind  he  he'Tfr'*'  '"'^^'^  -P«rience.  which  is^f^^e 
Mtwe  n^t  thSi  f  °°°T''?°«'  '»»«  "oral  and  spiritual 
uaiure,  upon  which  tnie  religion  forever  builds. 


*  RtlLlatOlf  AS  Air  XXPBRIKKCB. 

"The  things  which  are  Bean  are  temporal,  bat  the  thinin 
which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL"  uimeMungs 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  preaching  of  Jesns 
hi^  i" "*r  V*  '^J^  "f  ^^  «"""•-"  KJkTboat  what 
hL^^  H  '""K^^  »'  0°d".  or  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  .   He  represented  his  constant  desire,  his  great  aim 

men.     He  tanght  his  disciples  to  pray,  "Our  Father  who 
artm  heaver.  haUowed  be  thy  namS,!^'.     .    tkyZ^ 
l!^r„   ^.,P""'°'T^  blessings  npon  the  hnmble  and 
lowly  m  spint,  and  those  who  were  persecuted  for  rieht 
eousness  sake,  sayufg"  Yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heavT" 
When  men  desjredl,  know  what  that  kingdom  was,^'",. 

^"o^th  ■"  ^JvT^  ^'  '^"'  "^^  love,f?pe«,eTd  ^ 
wiU,  on  the  earth.  And  when  asked  furthw  about  ithe 
said,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you." 

Now,  what  did  the  ordinary  hearers  of  Jesus,  those  who 
saw  on^y  superiiciaUy,  think  about  this  talky  U^doXJ^Ty 
they  thought  It  nonsense.  The  "kingdom  of  heaven"  to 
^TJ^  Pwbably  nothing  but  a  fancy,  a  hallucination  of 
the  mmd  of  the  Nazarene.  As  for  them,  they  preferred 
solid,  endimng  things,  not  dreams  and  moonshine'^ 
«,nM  ^"«*'^'  Herod  had  a  kingdom  that  was  real;  for 
Ki^  in  other  nations  round  about  had  kingdoni  that  were 

STS^L'"."'*TP'"°'  world-oommandingRome  solid 
about,  which  insisted  simply  of  ideas,  principles,  truths. 

and  heart-let  him  go  and  preach  it  to  silly  women!  Were 
ttey  not  men  with  too  much  shrewdness  iid  judgment  to 
be  caught  with  such  chaff  f  "Kmeui,  hj 

And  yet,  now  that  nigh  two  thousand  years  have  gonp 
how  stands  the  casef     Which  do  we  s^  to  have  X^n 
right,  the  prophet  of  religion,  who  proclaimed  a  kingdom 
of  the  soul,  or  they  who  could  see  nothing  strong  of  eo 
during,  or  worthy  of  regard,  but  that  which  appealed  to 
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the  eye  and  the  eikr,  and  the  physical  senses  of  men)' 
Alas!  in  a  few  brief  years  every  vestige  of  Herod's  king- 
dom was  gone.  Borne  stood  longer,  but  in  spite  of  her  nnpar- 
alleled  strength,  she  too  fell.  And  all  these  eighteen  cen- 
turies since  the  prophet's  voice  was  heard,  have  been  full  of 
the  noise  of  toppling  thrones  and  the  wrecks  of  kingdoms, 
empires,  dynasties.  But  how  about  that  kingdom  of  the 
spirit  of  which  Jesus  spoke  f  Has  it  faded  or  failed  f  Not 
so.  Steadily  has  it  strengthened;  century  by  century  has 
its  dominion  widened;  never  was  it  so  powerful,  and  never 
were  its  foundations  so  firm  as  to-day.  Amidst  a  world  of 
change  it  has  proved  the  one  enduring  reality. 
"  In  vain  the  surge's  angry  shock, 

In  vain  the  drifting  sands; 
Unharmed  upon  the  Eternal  Rock, 

The  Eternal  Kingdom  sUnds.'' 

Truly,  indeed,  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal;  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Verily,  the  solid  things 
are  not  those  which  we  hear  and  see,  and  taste  and  handle 
The  solid  things  are  those  of  the  soul.  Beligion  builds 
upon  what  cannot  be  shaken,  because  she  builds  upon  what 
is  deepest  in  the  nature  of  man. 

And  this,  too,  is  why  religion  can  Hupply  man's  deep  and 
permanent  needs,  as  nothing  else  can. 

What  are  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  needs  of  man 
as  he  journeys  through  the  land  of  earth?  .  Of  course  he 
must  have  food  to  eat  and  water  to  drink  by  the  way,  and 
dothmg  and  shelter  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  These 
axe  essential,  for  without  these  he  dies.  But  these  alone,  and 
all  thmgs  else  on  the  plane  with  these,  satisfy  the  wants  of 
only  the  brute  beast  in  him.  Is  he  only  a  brute  beast  f  Has 
he  no  wants  other  than  those  of  the  ox  or  the  tiger? 

There  is  a  higher  side  to  his  nature,  which  has  its  needs 
as  deep  r.nd  imperative  as  those  of  his  body.  He  was  made 
tothmk,  and  feel,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  will,  and  pray 
to  cherish  truth,  to  obey  reason,  to  champion  right;  to  care 
for  his  feUow-men,  to  help  every  good  cause;  to  abhor  evil 
to  spurn  wrong;  to  aspire  after  that  which  is  above  him,  to 


•  MUatOl,  AS  Alf  KXPtHlKNCg 

wh,o  th,  evening  ofht  KX/^lr'  *"  '""^  """•  '"'<' 
r  it-  "  ■*PP«>»':h  hi«  Kr»ve 

"belter  for  hi2  bodr  ^or  Xt  ^"^f/"'  '°°^  °'  ''"'»''  »' 
should  feed  the  Sal  .^him  .„dT7  k  "<"»?«■«'•»«  i'  ho 

To  be  Bure,  in  thi«  world  of  ^^J^"  ""'  "'^'  ^'»"«' 
want  and  physical  BuffS  t  T.    '^  P^^^y  «nd  physical 
"upply  BdJq/ately  tS^ZE'^lZ^  ^'P^^'^'-^^O.  ^ 
portanoe  of  this  shooldnot  bTvL  .   '1^^P°°'-     The  im- 
larger,  deeper,  graver  proWem^.r'?'*^     ^""^  y«'  *"« 

»«1  wants  CFbfth  P^^and  rioh*"';o;o\TH^  ''"  T"'" 
noranoe,  fear,  sorrow    Ai.^J!l-  1  '    ■  '  ''°''  ""noh  iir- 

deepair,  sirinsrS  oZT""°!f°''  P"'»>  beart-break, 
ery  and  evil  in  ten^S^iaXrm^'?.  !'  ?!:''"°"'^' ''"'«'  ""«• 
dowo  the  world,  among  rich  Ind  Zr^r^  T".  "!'  "P  """^ 
th.s  Bpiritna,  want  .nd^tr^Cd  r   feVf   ^"'  '"^^  '' 

When  man  s  hunprv  with  *»,.*  u  . 

«oul,  and  which  phys^faTb^  o^l  °T'  '''''•'''  '"  °'  "»« 
with  a  thirst  which  the^n^'LT""""'  "^"'^  he  thirsU 
when  he  is  tired,  t  that  no*U  '*"'*  °""'""  l'*"""'^ 
in  mind  and  heart,"  ti^ofiifeits^.r  T'  ^/'?'  """^ 
s^ngth  is  gone;  when  ^a  a^XwU  °  ^Tth*"''  "''"' 
of  haman  friendship  and  iZk^l  ''h«°  ""«  "•^rren^B 
disappomtment  fall  unon  him  In-i  k  '.  T.  '*'"'"'  "od 
bereavement  and  death^tend^„?Sfv^'!?^''"  ''''«'''  ''ten 
most  be  met:   and  sadd^f  .  f    ^'  '"''*""'y  '"  •>"  Path  and 

temptations  tieva,^?ut  hTm  llTwu"'''^''  "'  •^'-  '»""' 
under;  and  when  sin   l,°tr.  T!,  i      .  ^"°*«  »"d  sweep  hira 

him.  dVagginXTowJ^ow'^t^h  tl?'  '^1''  •'^"  "" 
baffled,  will  enfeebled,  dow? down  Ti"^,^""""'' '**''"' 
help  to  be  fouQdf  In  what  dirlT"  ■*"'  '**"  ""»'«  » 
a<  th«,e,  may  we  look  f„HSht"rho^,"°  ''''"'  ''-P  °<-d.s 

There  .B  no  direction  b-St  one;  Tall  the  world's  ten 
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♦hotiMnd  yean  of  waroh  for  help  in  these  her  eiperienoe. 

e«r;S^i'!r'  °'*^'J°  "Lf  "^"^°'"«  '««""'«'  bnt  one  h^ 
erer  been  diwovered  What  is  thatf  I  need  tell  none  of 
you  who  have  thought,  none  of  you  who  have  observed,  none 
of  you  who  have  read  history,  none  of  you  who  have  W» 
-  hat  resource  is  religion-the  personal  experience  of  re- 
hgion  m  the  soul-the  oonscious,*;urposeful.^arnrt  open, 
mg  of  the  -^uls  doors  to  the  incoming  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
itferfZl  Th"^*'?"  'IT/'.  Go-J-theloveof  GodX 
Wn  ?  ^''fu'"''f  "'  '■'«  *">■"  »•»"  otx^  set  flowing 
through  a  man   then  but  only  then,  there  is  hope  for  anf 

ar  y  the  Christian  religion,  of  God's  Fatherh^  knd  ev^- 
asting  and  unfailmg  Love  to  all  his  children,  has  been  aWe 
to  reach  quicken,  ennoble,  sanctify,  save  mei  in  every  wn 

^l^VK^r""?  »''  classes.  Jich  and  poorCdTnd 
free^igh  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  Wng^  and  peT 

S^^      if'°"°'°?  ~"°''  '"'^  J°y'  diwppointmentTnto 
lov^'  "^'"^  '"'^  '^'^'  '«"  '"'o  <»""K«.  bate    nto 
love,  ^ifishness  and  pride  into  generosity  and  self  forwt 
fulnees,  ilWoing  into  well.doi4  oaths  and  onrsesTto 
blessjngs  and  thanksgiving  and  wngs  of  trust. 
,„  f?"  "<"  """^derstand  me.     There  are  other  influences 
m  this  world  besides  religion  that  have  elevating,  «nnoS 
saving  power.     I  would  not  undervalue  or  make  lieht  5 

doubtleiT^'^'r"''"'"'""''  °'  «»<"'  influenSL  are 
donbUess  education,  homes,  association  with  the  good-and 

menL^AnTIf'  "'f °'=^'  P^^ilosophy,  laws,  physical   environ 

and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  important.  And  vet  it 
s  no  disparagement  to  any  of  thU  to  ^y  that,  as  au  a^eLy 
for  bringing  hope  to  the  despairing,  ^mfort  to  thf  sad 
Z'Xi^  *  r  ''"^"°»'.  ?°«"  '^  the 'tempted,  strength  to 
inthTn™^  '^'''?J°  •fW.ligbt  in  bereavement,  calmnes^ 
m  the  presence  of  death,  and  above  all  moral  and  soiritusJ 
regeneration*^  men  dead  in  indifference  and  si'n  none  " 
i^f^^r'"?*"'  the  power  of  religion.  Asap^ic^ 
reformatory  influence  in  society,  as  fbegetter  of  mor^ 
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power,  as  an  ingpiratioQ  to  men  to  live  for  the  hitrhest 
thiDKs,  religion  has  been,  at  least  through  all  Christian  his- 
»uk'  ".tu"'  »''l.P5°''«"y  «Jways  will  be,  without  a  rival, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  rival-  something  alone,  unique 
inoomparable,  truly  divine— divine  because  the  point  at  vhioh 
man  a)n80ion8ly  lays  hold  of  a  strength  higher  than  his 
own;  divine  because  the  point  at  which  the  divine  life  flows 
consciously  into  his  life. 

Yon  see,  then,  what  I  mean  by  religion  as  an  experience. 
And  you  see  why  the  subject  is  one  of  so  deep  Personal 
concern  to  every  one  of  us. 

We  none  of  us^know  much  about  our  future.  God  kindly 
hangs  «je>l  l>efore  our  eyes.    But  this  much  we  most  surely 
know,  the  future  of  each  of  us  will  be  full  of  deep  heart 
needs,  which  must  be  supplied  from  some  source  higher 
tuan  ourselves,  ° 

We  shall  all  our  lives  have  work  to  do  that  will  not  be 
easy-that  will  tend  ever  to  sink  into  mere  drudgery  and 
slavery  What  can  prevent  itf  What  can  give  us  songs 
m  our  toll  f  Nothing  so  certainly-this  is  the  testimony  of 
the  ages-nothing  so  certainly  as  the  acceptance  of  our  tasks 
as  from  God,  to  be  done  for  him,  not  only  as  a  part  of  his 
plan  of  Uiings,  but  as  under  his  eye,  and  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  if  done  well.  s     "»  "» 

We  shall  all,  a  thousand  times  over  in  the  years  that  are 
coming,  be  pressed  hard  by  temptation— temptation  to  hold 
lightly  by  our  integrity;  to  stoop  somewhat  below  high 
honor;  to  suppress  the  truth  when  we  ought  bravely  to 
speak  It  out;  to  vary  from  the  line  of  strict  honesty  in  busi- 
ness; to  be  selfish  when  we  ought  to  be  generous;  to  ask 
what  IS  easy,  or  popular,  or  expedient,  when  we  ought  to 
think  only  of  what  is  right;  to  yield  weak  and  slavish  obe- 
dience to  our  appetites  or  passions,  instead  of  keeping  our 
lower  natures  in  subjection  to  our  higher.  What  can  help 
us  m  these  crisis  times  of  life  f  What  can  give  us  strength 
to  stand  on  our  feet  and  be  men-yielding  obedience  ever 
to  conscien^  as  our  kingf  There  is  no  such  help  as  religion. 
The  soul  that  has  once  definitely  committed  itself  t^the 
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religions  life,  that  has  opened  itself  tn  »i;  ■ 
nenee,  that  has  learned  to  MentifiM  "''.«'°°/«  «">  «pe 
with  the  voice  of  God  is  arm„T.y-  '•'«/°'<=«  "'  oonsoienoe 
forms  as  no  other  c^'possbi:.^*'"c'  '""P'","""  '"  «"  its 
with  a  power  higher  than  his  own  bv  -  Kf,'°?''^  '"  ""'"""^ 
power  flows  into  his  life  '  ^  °  ""''"« '«*  "»«  higher 

peA'^^rdrpStZnTdi:'^  ^""^  "^^  --'  -1'  "- 
plans,  dashing  to  pi^esTohlfr".  "«*""*"""•  ^"'we  «' 
the  human  lot  H^a^e  „e  '  w  f  «pectations;  s„„h  is 
under  these?  The  dZeHs^ r"5  *°  **'  ""^  '°  »'«"  »P 
may  loose  hope  coura™  *n-.  .  •'"'  "  '■^'*""  «'  them  we 
-/save„s/K^^:-~-;;J-st  in  We.     K 

religious  faith,  whict.  looks  bTfnnH^  ^"^  "'  ««  "  "oWe 
beyond  tempoir'  things  to  eternallr"""*;"  '"  '^-Jiti^". 
■teelf  lies  all^ndaring*'go^d     'fh'r    '"'-,""''  '°  **■««>« 
•hemselves  wings  and^flTatav   and        .m"  "'"'"^  '"^e  to 
•nd  disappointments  i7  „!£«„,   '"'"  5^  prospects  fail. 
Wtion  come,  the  real  ends  of  o  Jr  "iT^^^^y  ■■"^rest  or  an,- 
«till,  the  soul,  strong  'n  th  °  i?e  of  Goh""'/'"  T'  ""'^'^'li 
■mmortal  destiny,  rises  serpnl  J     °^  """^  confident  of  an 
olonds  of  earth.  Lho;e„X„^'^7,«''  *'"^  '"""^'"y 
,   Nor  is  anything  less  fo  be^M^r'   .   ^""I?*  undaunted 
of  religion  in'^the  Arrows  and  an     T   °  *''"  P""""*!  '«Iue 
deepest  of  all  m^S  death    't,''^  °°°''""'"'' ''"■ '*'»' 
experience  i„  this  world  to  tat  n,  all  ^f ""'  '"''«  »  '°°g 
whose  green  soil  on  every  sTdei^rLt       l""  "*'"" '""^ 
■oto  graves.     The  sunnTes^  faces  ^ffo  T^  .""""'"^  «"«« 
wet  with  tears  of  sorrow  for  loved  nn    ^   ^'  '"-""""ow  are 
-uore.     And  the  end  fo7  ourselves  we/""*-  '°  ''«'""'  °° 
little  way  on  down  the  road  '         ^""^  "  °''^J'  J°st  a 

-  •KrrhX-r^:':^',^-^^  ^;«  "perienoe 

there  can  be  no  such  help  as  the  ^S'  ?  °"*'""«  °'  'hings 
«onl,  that  Wisdom  and^'nt  ^e'atT^J"''^  "°  *^" 
Universe,— that  we  snH  .n  i       ,   "'   ""e  heart  of  thin 

death,  ar;  in  the  hanl  o1  One  i?'*^  """^^  '"'  «'«  ""d  ^r 
will  not  be  unkind  °°*  *''°  ""^"ot  do  wrong  and 
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Thus  it  is  that  religion  M  aa  experience  comes  to  n», 
not  like  8o  many  others  of  earth's  helpers,  to  offer  as  its  aid 
only  in  honrs  of  Hnnshioe,  and  when  all  goes  well.  Bather 
does  It  proffer  its  h^lp  most  urgently  and  generonsly  when 
other  resources  fail.  There  is  no  time  of  deepest,  sorest 
need  in  life,  when  it  is  not  at  hand  for  ns  if  we  will  have  it. 

"  Prom  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

It  cornea  to  save  I 
From  the  world's  temptations, 

From  tribulslions, 
From  that  fierce  anguish 
Wherein  we  Unguisb, 
From  that  torpor  deep 
Wherein  we  lie  asleep. 
Heavy  aa  death,  cold  as  the  ^ave, 

It  comes  to  save. 

From  doubt  where  all  is  double, 
..  J'^''*"'  *'»  men  »re  not  sirontr, 
W  here  comfort  turns  to  trouble, 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong; 
Where  sorrow  trends  on  joy. 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy. 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust. 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust. 
Hungry  and  barren  and  sharp  as  the  sea. 
It  comes  to  set  ui  free. 

Oh!  where  its  voice  doth  come. 
There  all  doubts  are  dumb, 
rhTe  all  words  are  mild, 
All  strifes  are  reconciled. 
All  pains  beguiled. 
There  light  doth  bring  no  blindness. 

Love  no  unkindnees; 
Knowledge  no  ruin. 
Fear  no  undoing. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
It  comes  to  save.'' 

Howf  How,  in  these  deep  needs  of  life,  does  religion 
as  experience  come  to  us  to  set  us  free  and  to  save  usf  In 
the  only  way  possible.  B;  digging  deeper  and  filling  more 
full  the  fountains  of  life  within  us  By  opening  up  anew 
the  oonneotioQ  between  our  lives  and  the  infinite  life  of  God. 


THE  SOUL'S  CRY  FOR  GOD. 

"  My  heart  erleth  ont  for  the  Urlng  Ood."— Pi.  M:  & 

No  demand  of  the  human  soul  is  more  deep,  more 
pathrtio,  more  inextrnguishablej  than  its  oiy  for  God. 
..-u  !f^.  ^K?"  seemingly  with  man's  creation  on  the 
earth;  certainly  it  has  accompanied  aU  his  earthly  hiatorr 
so  fu  as  we  can  trace  that  history;  nor  does  there  appeS 
to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  ever  ceaiTso 
Jong  as  he  remains  in  this  world.  This  cry  of  the  soul  for 
God  is  what  all  the  altars  and  temples  and  religfons  of  tt^ 
world  mean;  it  is  what  its  philosophies  really  mean;  it  is 
the  deepest  impulse  of  its  poetry  and  art  and  music;  I  am 
not  sure  but  it  will  sometime  be  seen  that  it  is  the  real 
meaning  of  its  eoienoa 

Said  St  Augustine:  "Thou  madeet  ns  for  thysell  O 
God^  and  our  heart  is  restless  untU  it  repose  in  thee." 

As  a  babe  feels  out  instinctively  for  its  mother's  breast, 
and  cannot  be  happy  or  still  until  it  finds  it;  as  the  weed 
e«tle  IS  restless  inside  its  bars  and  can  be  satisfied^ 
when  It  feels  ite  wings  beating  the  free  air;  as  the  humai 
eye  pmee  for  hght,  the  human  mind  for  truth,  and  the 
human  heart  for  love,  so  Uie  human  soul,  in  its  weakness. 
Ignorance  and  imperfection,  is  resUess— must  be.— its  v^ 
weakness  cries  out  for  a  Strengtii  higher  than  itself;  ita  ve^ 
Ignorance  raies  out  for  a  Wisdom  higher  than  its  own-  ita 

inj^^*'^}'^  T**  °"'  *°'  Perfection;  and  not  lintil 
these  are  found,  as  tiiey  can  only  be  found  in  God,  does  it 
seem  possible,  m  the  nature  of  tiie  case,  Uiat  man!  created 
as  he  IS,  can  rest  or  find  peace.  ««wea 

,„A^  u^  ^  "''l'^  *!^"'  "*•'  "  "°'  ""^y  what  man's  temples 
tod  altars  and  religion  mean,  but  really  what  his  pHlo- 
aophies  and  poetiy  and  art,  and  even  his  very  soienoi^  will 
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mcTO  and  more  be  seen  to  mean  at  bottom  as  we  learn  to 
understand  them  better. 

Han's  recuon  is  so  made  that  it  cries  out  for  an  anstDeritig 
Beason  in  IfcUure — an  Intelligence  over  all  things,  throogh 
all  things,  in  all  things,  the  explanation  of  all  things.  Nothing 
is  more  abhorrent  to  man's  mind  than  the  thought  of  an 
idiot  oniverse — %  world  without  intelligence  or  meaning. 
Bnt  for  man's  reason  to  demand  intelligence  and  meaning 
in  the  universe  is,  in  iU  own  way  and  language,  to  cry  out 
for  Ood — for  what  is  Ood  but  the  Infinite  Beason? 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  it  seeks  cfrder 
and  unity.  It  cannot  rest  in  disorder.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  classiflcation  (putting  things  in  order)  is 
knowledge.  We  know  by  discovering  likenesses  and  un- 
likeneeses;  similarities  and  dissimilarities;  by  bringing 
parts  together  into  wholes;  tracing  unities  in  diversities. 
This  is  Uie  way  all  the  sciences  are  built  up.  The  science 
of  botany  is  the  orderly  array  of  the  facts  of  the  vegetable 
world;  it  k  the  setting  forth  of  the  unities  that  mn  through 
the  diversities  of  vegetable  life.  So  too  with  the  other 
sciences.  As  soon  as  the  facts  concerning  the  rocks  of  the 
ear.ai,  and  the  stars  and  planets  of  the  sky,  were  fully 
enough  studied  out,  to  reveal  their  lines  of  order  and  their 
nnities,  we  had  the  sciences  of  geology  and  astronomy.  So 
everywhere  science  is  the  push  out  to  find  the  order  in  the 
disorder,  the  one  in  the  many.  And  this  push  is  instinctive 
to  man's  mind.  The  human  mind  hungers  for  order:  it 
cries  out  for  unity. 

Nor  can  it  stop  with  the  attainment  of  its  object  in  a 
mere  part  of  the  creation,  it  must  find  it  everywhere. 
Botany  and  geology  and  astronomy  do  not  embrace  all  there 
is  in  Uie  universe.  Is  there  not  an  order  running  through 
nature  as  a  whole  f  Is  there  not  a  great  unity  binding  all 
its  parts  into  one  f  This  is  what  the  mind  longs  for.  And 
it  can  never  rest  until  the  answer  comes,  "Yes,  there  is 
such  a  supreme  order;  there  is  such  a  supreme  unity." 

But  when  the  scientific  mind  impelled  by  its  own  irre- 
sistable  instinct  has  thus  pressed  on  until  it  has  discovered 
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order  traMoondinK  order,  and  unity  beyond  nnity,  until  it 
ban  reached  at  last  an  ultimate  highest  unity  ii  the  uni- 
jer8e,what  has  happened?  Why,  it  has  simply  dimbed 
the  same  monntam  peak  from  its  own  side  that  philosoohv 
and  religion,  propelled  by  a  like  impulse  in  the  human  ^, 
have  been  from  the  beginniug  climbing  from  their  respeoti 
ive  sides.  They  have  all  been  climbing  from  disordeVto 
order,  from  diversity  to  unity.  ^ 

wa^*"'!  '^  **"''*'y  "•"*  philosophy's  thought  of  First  or 
tffloient  Cause,  means.  This  is  exactly  what  religion's 
thought  of  Creator,  and  Moral  Ruler  of  all  things  .^ 
As  in  the  physical  world  the  mind  cries  out  for  unity,  and 
cannot  rest  untU  it  finds  it,  so  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worlds  the  mind's  demand  for  a  like  unity  is  just  as  imper- 
ative. Aiid  the  great  final  threefold  unity,  unity  in  po^, 
unity  m  intelligence,  and  unity  in  beneficence,  which  we 
tmd  at  the  summit  as  we  press  up  all  these  three  paths  of 
the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral,  is  ^at  we 
mean  when  we  say  the  Infinite.  Eternal,  Supreme,  One,— 

Thus  it  is  that  the  human  soul's  insatiate  and  ineradic- 
able demand  for  order  and  unity,  is  its  own  confession  that 
It  can  never  rest  except  in  the  thought  of  One  Power  over 
all.  One  Wisdom  embracing  all.  One  Pisa  of  Good  for  all 
worlds,  that  IS  to  say,  a  moral  universe  commensurate  with 
the  physical,  "one  far  off  divine  event  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves." 

A  hint  of  the  same  thing  I  think  we  find  in  the  mind's 
cravings  for  harmony.  The  lowest  form  of  harmony  is  that 
of  sounds-mere  physical  harmony-sounds  of  such  pitches 
that  the  waves  of  air  which  produce  them  are  in  length 
multiples  of  each  other.  Snoh  harmony  of  sounds  gives 
p  easnre  of  its  kind.  But  we  soon  rise  to  the  perceptiS  of 
subtler  harmonies-harmonies  of  sound  with  feelinc  and 
ttioug;ht;  and  then,  to  harmonies  that  transcend  sound  and 
all  things  physical.  The  great  musicians  soon  get  to  the 
point  m  their  musical  compositions  where  they  feel  that 
their  instruments  are  poor  and  inadequate,  and  tbereaoumia 
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of  Knmd  are  praotieallT  exhaaatwl,  and  ihey  Ions  to  bant 
throngh  the  onunping  limitatioiu  of  Uie  pbysioal  iuto  the 
realm  of  the  free  Bpiritaal.  That  is,  the  phyaioal  hannoniee 
which  the  hand  or  voioe  can  prodnoe  and  which  the  ear  can 
hear,  only  dimly  hint  thoee  higher  harmonies  which  the  hoqI 
feels.  Bat  when  they  come  to  tiy  to  ezprees  these  feelings 
or  to  attach  words  to  them,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
wordsf  Instinctively  they  are  religious  words — words  of 
adoration  and  worship.  So  deeply  does  the  sonl  feel  that 
its  cry  for  the  loftiest  harmonies  is  really  a  cry  for  Ood— 
that  is,  a  cry  for  the  all-perfect  Life  and  Love  in  whom  all 
the  soul's  imperfections  and  dissonances  are  made  complete. 

Thus  it  is  not  by  accident  that  music  attaches  itself  so 
closely  to  religion.  Harmonips  of  spirit  are  love  and  wor- 
ship. When  the  soul  yearns  most  for  harmony  on  the 
human  plane  it  feels  most  the  spirit  of  love  toward  human 
beings.  When  it  yearns  most  for  harmony  on  the  plane 
above  the  human  it  feels  most  the  spirit  of  adoration  to 
Gk>d.  Perfect  human  Love  is  just  perfect  harmony  between 
human  sonl  and  human  soul.  Perfect  worship  is  just  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  soul  and  Gk>d.  Thus  the  soul's 
deepest  longings  for  harmony  are  cries  for  a  Perfect  and 
Infinite  Love.     And  what  is  that  but  Ood  f 

Likewise  in  man's  natural  desire  for  beauty  and  inabil- 
ity to  be  satisfied  with  any  possible  beauty  of  earth,  there 
seems  to  be  a  secret  testimony  to  his  relationship  to  the 
divine.  His  longing  for  the  beautiful  quickly  exhausts  the 
possibilities  of  the  physical,  and  rises  to  the  richer  realm 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral.  It  is  the  vision  of  the  ideal 
that  ever  haunte  him,  woes  him,  thrills  him — the  ideal  that 
is  not  on  earth — that  finds  its  realization  only  in  the 
All -Beautiful,  the  All-Perfect.  Thus  it  is  that  man's  long- 
ing for  the  beautiful,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  short  of  the 
Perfect  Beauty,  is  really,  in  its  deeper  meaning,  the  soul's 
cry  for  Gtod. 

And  man's  desire  for  truth,  too,  seems  to  be  the  same. 
Man's  soul  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  rest  in  false- 
tipod  or  illusions.     It  wants  reality,  it  wants  verity.    And 
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Ok  not  mmdy  at  one  point,  or  on  the  .irfwe:  it  wanU 

S^  ll31?^.  P«"ionate  cry  tha*  will  take  no  denlS  for 
TVoth,  abrolnte,  eternal,  nnohant  ble,  aa  the  meanina  of 
thi.  on.ve«e.     I.  snoh  tmth  po«,ible  ;ithont  G^T  ^ 

mn»t^i  j"!?''  ".'y  '"  "«*''  too-right  that  is  im- 
^l^      and  eternal     right  K,d  jnrtioe  \t  »he  he^  of 

^«*«J.  t "  *'"V'""  ■  "y  '°'  ^''^f    No  thonghFthrt 
m.^-^^    •  .  f  •»  »"»  /nore  power  to  drive  hinr^wild,  to 
make  life  intolerable,  than  the  thought  that  poHHiblv   he 
p^  plM,  of  thing.  «ay  not  be  jnat-the  thongKa^p^ 
•lb  y  in  the  end  wrong  and  not  right  may  prevail  in  Mh 

STnTLm^*'**"'"'*'-,"'"^?.™'*''  "'  "^  "h""  the 
wrong  aeema  to  prevail,  amidst  all  the  dark  problems  of 

SJ.     .k  "I'u  '""f-  ''^*°''  ""y-  """"«  ""Mt  be  a 

myl^t         """'"  ^  '  •''"'"'"'  *™'''^  °°  '■■«''  'hioh  we 

t^'.^Wn  r^"'  "  u,''°*  ""  '"'^'  -  St.  Augustine  pute 
4nd  when  it  does  thns  consoionsly  re5.t  in  Him,  able  to  fee) 
how  great  and  ineipressibly  precious  is  its  peace! 

There  are  times  when  man's  need  of  God  seems  espe- 
oijUly  clear  times  when  the  soul's  needs  seem^lcTriTv 
deep,  and  therefore  when  its  cry  for  God  is  likely  tTteZi 
oiaUy  urgent.     Let  us  note  some  of  these.     '"''"'*"P^ 

Times  of  danger  are  such. 

Were  you  ever  with  a  company  of  persons  when  a  ereat 
fjn™f''*'^y  •"""«  «P°°  ""emf    If  so  you  k^ot  W 

wn«n  a  sudden  disaster  overtakes  a  vessel  at  sea  Md  all 
«pect  qu^Uy  to  go  down  we  are  told  that  many  1?.,^ 
Med  to  prayer  for  once  at  least  pray  fervenUy.    Noris  it 
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■trume,  or  in  any  way  UDreaHooable.  Oalv,  Id  nioh  Uroaa 
men  tuaalty  pray  for  what  it  iH  very  foolifin  and  nuelais  to 
pray  tor,  namely,  Home  miraonlous  deliveranoe,  loina 
ohange  of  the  law«  of  pbyiiioal  nature  for  their  benefit  Ood 
ia  too  wiHe  and  i;°(xl  ^  aunwer  Kuoh  prayera,  for  if  his  pbya- 
ioal  lawR  were  not  oonntant  man  wonld  be  safe  nowhere,  on 
land  or  iiea,  and  the  earth  wonld  beoome  speedily  nninbab- 
itable.  Bnt  there  are  prayers  that  are  fitting  and  blessed 
in  snob  hours  of  danger — prayers  for  self-forgetfulness  and 
courage,  and  trust  in  Uod,  so  that  one  may,  if  possible,  be  of 
serrioe  to  others,  or.  if  not,  then  so  that  one  may  go  down 
oalmly  and  ponnefnlly,  sure  that  it  is  as  safe  to  die  as  to 
live—  li-iging: 

"  The  ship  may'Hink, 
And  I  may  drink 
A  haety  death  in  tlie  bitter  sea; 
But  all  that  I  leave 
In  the  ocean  grave 
Can  be  slipped  and  spared  and  no  loss  to  me." 

The  calling  of  the  so"!  upon  Ood  which  means  or  which 
helps  to  create  such  trust  as  that,  is  blessed  and  only 
blessed. 

Times  of  trial  and  discouragement  are  occasions  when 
men  are  perhaps  somewhat  more  likely  than  at  other  times 
to  cry  to  God.  And  this  is  well.  Dark  hours  I  think  are  never 
made  darker  by  going  to  Ood;  but  they  are  often  made 
brighter.  The  great  thing  to  be  feared  from  discourage 
ments  and  trials  ia  that  they  may  make  us  hopeless,  and 
perhaps  cynical  and  bitter.  1!  this  be  their  result,  they  are 
an  evil  indeed.  Bat  I  think  the  world  never  found  such  a 
preventive  of  this  as  going  to  God.  The  very  act  of  laying 
our  troubles  before  one  who  is  greater  and  wiser  than  we, 
whose  plans  are  larger  than  onrs,  and  whom  we  can  trust, 
can  hardly  fail  to  help  us  look  upon  matters  more  oalmly, 
and  to  see  that  there  is  no  reason  for  bitterness  or  despair. 
As  between  two  men,  one  of  whi  ja  goes  to  God  for  help  in 
bis  trials  and  the  other  of  whom  does  not,  I  am  sure  the 
former   will   be   likely   to   come   through   the   braver,  the 
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flalniM',  Md  the  mora  hopeful  maa— vm.  mnA  .!..>  i    • 
portent,  moob  the  «weeter  in  «.iS»      i/^L     .  *""*  '"  '"»■ 

oiS'jfh:^^:--/^S^L"4 

bnt  .hall  be  ikely  to  oome  ««  Z!!'  Z    }"^^  f^}  "^  K""*' 

w^h   new  iight  and  peace,  having  jr^"",  ~^:e':;^^ 

time^i^^"  he  wKertWn  J:  ^ti^'"'  ^'■"»'''  »'  -« 
field -when  disaster  «1^U?<1.T  °°^^  ""^  ^"^  '"  the 
-and  tho^h   to^ve  L  Z^'  wa«  oomi.gto  our  armie. 

<»nTerB.tiTu.ev*^^k  ratW  t^«  r°'  '?'''*•  ^^  *'"'•' 
chiding  for  what  tTev  th^litw  ^'r  •"'  "^"^^  ""•^ 
Might  not  these  militZJ^..?  ^"'  rel  giuus  derelictions, 
pra^ry  th^lr'verTCTl^^^^'^fdto 

sufficient  earnestness  and1^~*:;  k   ^^  P^e^'dent  with 

.^i:.^ti\tn^Sh^"f-^^^^^ 

need,  let  us  know  that  «  nn,     i  ?°  ^T*'^  '.'"o  of  trial  and 
got  him  on  our  "rde  we  had  L?  H    '°  ^'°?  t°  God  is  to 

»  impudence,  if  it  LTotptSvLT-T' '°'' r  P^^^^^ 
get  hnmMy  and  „ad„  o/^^^^  l^  '^£  ^t 
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the  true  and  the  right— then  our  prayer  will  be  blessed  to 
ns,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  well  pleasing  to  him. 

In  loneliness  the  soul  instinctively  cries  out  to  God. 
And  how  much  loneliness  there  is  in  every  human  lifel ,  It 
does  not  require  residence  in  a  forest  or  a  desert  to  beget 
loneliness.  There  is  no  more  weary  or  oppressive  solitude 
than  that  in  which  many  a  soul  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
To  be  in  the  midst  of  human  beings  who  do  not  understand 
us  or  sympathize  with  what  is  deepest  in  us;  to  have  hopes 
and  fears,  sorrows,  yearnings  and  ideals,  that  we  can  tell  no 
one.  Ah!  that  is  to  be  lonely  indeed.  What  is  the  re- 
source f  The  holiest,  the  sweetest,  the  moat  blessed  resource 
that  man  ever  found  is  God.  In  him  we  have  a  friend  that 
understands  us  wholly;  to  whom  we  can  tell  all;  with  whom 
is  perfect  sympathy. 

We  are  all  very  much  like  little  children.  The  little 
child  goes  to  sleep  peacefully  in  the  dark  it  it  knows  the 
loved  presence  of  its  mother  or  father  is  near.  Waking  up 
in  the  night  and  finding  itself  alone  it  cries  out  in  fear. 
But  a  word  or  a  touch  of  the  parent  hand,  revealing  the 
dear  protecting  presence,  drives  away  the  fear  and  brings 
peace  again.  So  it  is  that  in  the  night-hours  of  our  soul's 
lonelinesses,  we  cry  out  for  God,  and  cannot  rest  until  we 
hear  the  divine  voice  or  feel  the  divine  hand. 

When  we  suffer  wrongs  our  souls  instinctively  cry  out  to 
God.  Alas!  the  danger  is  lest  we  cry  out  for  vengeance 
upon  the  wrong  doer.  If  we  do  that  the  lash  will  fall  upon 
our  own  backs.  The  ideal  for  us,  is  the  praver  of  Jesus 
for  his  cmcifiers:  "Father  forgive  them;  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

Or  even  if  we  are  not  able  to  reach  the  height  of  that,  it 
is  much  to  be  able  to  look  up  and  say.  Oh  God,  thou  know- 
est  mine  innocence;  thou  art  not  deceived;  thou  dos't  not 
misjudge  or  misunderstand.  Many  a  man  misjudged  and 
wronged  by  his  fellows,  who,  without  this  resource,  would 
heve  been  utterly  overborne  and  crushed,  has  been  able  to 
bear  all  and  keep  a  cheerful  and  courageous  heart  to  the 
end,  because  in  the  night  watches  he  has  been  able  to  look 
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ueaor     HUall  he  continue  his  nesleeti'     Th,v  ;.„  _.ii  u 

ment  of  it?    No  balm  in  Sdf  *"'  ""  """"«" 

ever  foldf  ^^V^-"'  ""^  *''««««<J  ««°"™  ^at  man  has 

to  keep  them  °n  his  ll  ?  !?■  V"''  °"'  '°^«''  o^^"  ""ly 
care,  fhe  ?a7th  £  IgV""'''""'  presence  and  tendered 
"They  are  nut  dead/  they  have  hut 


Into 


Beyond 
new 
serener  sphe're 


Of 


mists  that  blind  us  here 
larger  life 
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And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen,  ^■ 

Tlieir  dear,  immortal  Hpirits  tread— 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life — there  is  no  dead." 

The  faith  that  all  our  dear  ones  <  God's  dear  ones  as  well 
as  onrs,  and  therefore  are  safe,  a  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  little  while  before  the  veil  will  part  and  the  shadows  will 
roll  away,  and  we  shall  all  be  one  again — re-united  in  our 
Father's  house,— this  faith  makes  us  all  conquerors  over 
death.  In  ita  pres'<i;ce  death  vanishes  away,  and  is  not. 
All  is  life — life  eternal  in  God. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways,  and  there  are  many 
more,  in  which  the  human  soul  cries  out  instinctively,  and 
ever,  from  the  efirliest  moment  of  its  conscious  rational  exist- 
ence, all  through  life,  tor  something  above  itself,  stronger 
than  itself,  more  perfect  than  itself,  the  light  of  its  day,  the 
source  of  its  life,  the  permanent  amidst  the  changing,  the 
explanation  of  its  ideals,  the  infinite  unity  and  harmony  at 
the  heart  of  all  discords  and  diversities,  the  satisfaction  of 
all  its  longings. 

We  see,  then,  the  answer  be  made  to  any  of  our  fel- 
low men  who  may  ever  talk  Ughtly  of  our  relations  to 
God,  or  of  our  dependence  on  him.  We  see  the  answer 
that  is  to  be  made  when  any  speak,  as  thoughtless  men 
sometipies  do,  of  outgrowing  the  need  of  laying  hold  of 
the  Divine  Hand  as  we  go  through  the  world. 

Talk  lightly  of  our  dependence  on  Godf  Outgrow  our 
need  of  help  higher  than  ourselves?  Alas!  who  are  we 
that  thus  we  dream?  Can  the  creature  outgrow  his 
Creator  ? 

Ah,  when  we  can  call  ourselves  into  existence,  or  sus- 
tain ourselves;  when  we  can  bring  the  morning  at  our  wish, 
or  the  night  at  our  call;  nay,  when  we  can  create  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  guide  our  own  steps  for  one  hour  with  certainty 
that  within  that  hour  sorrow  and  danger  and  death  shall 
not  overtake  us,  then,  but  not  before,  may  we  talk  lightly  of 
onr  need  of  God,  or  cease  to  listen  to  those  deep  voices  of 
Qur  natnre  that  cry  out  for  him. 
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Do  without  Godr     Yes  if  tha  n™„ 

springs  aud  rivers  without  th;  «ea  whence  all  t^r*'  "' 
come,  or  the  earth  without  the  sun,  then  but  not  hlf      ^" 

.nd°n£:t  ::vei!!v:f  ^«  '^'"'' "—  ^'^-y- 
witS:d\h7un'iv:::tToL?ru'  ■"■'  '''^''  ^«  ^^^^^  -• 

reason  is  baffled  i^ZTerfm^^  "wiZ^t  g!^"'""'.^^ 
are  dreams  and  our  hopes  are  bfbbles  Wkh'^to"^',''^??^^ 
feet  stand  on  nothing     Withontfi^   •.,?''  '"'"'^ 

or  W.S  ifita :» ™c"Kr  ^ ""°'' "  ■""■ 


I    I 

■     I 
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of  the  young  men  and  womi    *  ^  """"""^  '^^««.  ^o^e 

havebi«nnrtrtrrp,^'rfo7ttKr"^  ^ 

sir  ""  ^'*'?  "^  '°'  '•'^  !««'  «-»« Is  morntor        " 
Suoh  an  occasion    naturaUv  sli™  ^t    «    iV'Sf- 
awakens  serions  reflections         ^  ^P    '^'""^^  """J 

week.'-rot^t.Tr.^tK^e^'?^^^^^^     *^«  ^ 
notable  pas^sage  in  fhTv^tS^f  DrcZnZ^"^  "^  " 

active  life-the  question  H„„      ^      ?.  *"  "^ginning  of 
est  benefit  to  the*  worid"'  '"  '  '°'"^''  ""y^'  °'  8^*- 

This  is  the  way  Changing  answers  the  question- 

mam:'  ^        '""^  ''^^  ""<*  ^P*"'  ««»  pervades  the 

us  can  trehT^tt'  lt,d  t  ^"^r*  '"'^  'V^"''  '"^  «>' 
"oble  persons  in  thTworld  P^^'°^  °"""'^''  '™«  «°d 
-ther  than  fro.  lXt<^^Z^^,^t  t^^ 


li 
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strongest    and    most    abiding    inflnence    to    our    fellow 
men. 

T  think  we  have  hero  a  principle  valnable  enough  to  be 

Elanted  as  a  seed,  not  only  in  the  thinking  of  this  morning 
our,  but  in  the  fntnre  lives  of  ns  all. 
I  suppose  no  high-minded  person  doubts  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  human  being  to  try  to  accomplish  some  good 
by  his  living.  We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  evil  and  pain  and  sorrow.  Look  at  matters  as 
optimistically  as  we  may,  if  we  are  intelligent  and  earnest 
we  cannot  help  seeing  on  every  hand,  even  in  this  favored 
land  of  ours,  enough  to  fill  our  eyes  with  tears  and  our 
hearts  with  pity.  On  every  side  of  us  are  poverty,  hardship, 
disappointment;  hopes  and  prospects  ruined;  diseases  of  a 
thousand  kinds  fastening  upon  men,  women  and  children; 
suffering  of  protean  types;  ignorance,  superstition,  fear; 
mental  darkness  and  slavery;  vices  and  crimes  almost  in- 
numerable; lust  passion,  appetite,  dragging  multitudes  to 
destruction.  Men  and  women  of  earnest  purpose  in  life  do 
not  need  to  be  pursuaded  by  argument  that  they  oughi  to 
do  what  they  can  to  improve  this  sad  condition  of  things. 
Without  argument  they  instinctively  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty— nay,  the  noblest  natures  feel  that  it  Is  Oieii  privilege 
—to  do  what  lies  within  their  power  to  cure  this  suffering, 
this  sin,  this  sorrow,  and  to  benefit  in  all  ways  they  can 
such  of  their  fellows  as  are  less  fortunate  than  they. 

But  how  t  With  many  at  least,  that  is  the  question. 
How  can  they  accomplish  this  which  they  sde  the  import- 
ance of  and  desire  to  effect  ? 

Of  course  I  would  under  no  consideration  speak  lightly 
of  good  deeds.  Good  deeds  are  blessed  flowers  that  brighten 
the  world,  and  make  fragrant  its  air  wherever  they  appear. 
Good  >.  ?eds  are  the  footprints  of  God's  angels.  If  it  lay 
within  the  plan  of  my  discourse  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  speak  with  as  much  fulbess  as  the  time  would  permit,  of 
charities,  philanthropies  and  social  reforms  of  many  kinds, 
ah-eady  accomplishing  great  good,  and  promising  still 
larger  results  m  the  future,  which  invite  us  all  to  give  tbem 


'^'auMSTWATorDomooooD.  , 

oat  for  myself  this  moS'  Nor  do  I  ^  J  ^'''«'°»'ked 
BO  deep,  no.  80  mueh  needf  to  ^L^  •  ^"^K'*'  f^  ^°^ 
sized  in  connection tr^  t^^nl  to  Zefi?"''  ^r*-"- 
the  principle  of  Channin<r       H  '^  •  ^°®*'  society,  aa 

vidn^r  actlns  of  a  man  .^ay  ^TC^S^'*^'''  *^»  ^<«- 
spirit  of  his  life  are  mo°e  iKtant  S*^"?!  «•'«'«'«'  «nd 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  aTad  We  a"^  ^°^  "f-"?"" 
a  pure  and  noble  life  in  /^m^„    *  P""'  ""°'  ''^"ST 

by  what  he  Welf  rth^r?"'*^' ""^  >''««*  «  »<>« 
by  the  most  S  »i^^  orCTi"%r 

^Xhrrnt^oir-  "^ "  ''^^-  S^  ^^- 

distinct  advantages  **  ''■^'''  ^"^  "'  >«"«'  '*»•«« 

Ei  if  ■  *''  ^'""l'^  '°  '"""«  """>  ""^y  other. 
Ttodlu  effT°  '°  """'^  P"'^"'^  than  any  otter. 
^Jhird,.t8  effects  are  more  deep  and  abiingTan  any 

gooi'that  ^fl  'be^L^zS,'"  T^if  r  "''"'  """^^^tote  to  do 

that  of  S  J"    At'wthL"  "f"***^  ^«"«'-''  « 

to  avoid  mistafermay  teeL"nn&Snt'  '^B^f  1  *^'"^ 
8:derat  on  will  show  I  f hint  ™'"P?'?»'it-     Bnt  further  con. 

portant.     S.e  troTh  se^ms  'to  b!  '''V^V"  fr°°'  ""im- 
men  in  all  ages  ^dCTl^^       """'  ""l  '^^  ">«g«  have 

«  w  ao  gooa      Few  have  ever,  until  within  vary 


):      H 
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reoent  yean,  thought  of  qDestionm);  the  matter.  ■  -Bnt  it  is 
now  ooming  to  be  seen  that  in  reference  to  all  this  the 
world  has  been  judging  snperfioially.  Of  oooree  the  relief 
of  immediate,  pressing  want— want  so  great  as  to  endanger 
life  or  health— is  always  commendable.  But  the  giving  to 
the  hungry,  the  poorly  clad,  and  the  destitute,  in  the  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  charity  in  the  past  has  generally 
been  exercised,  it  is  now  seen  only  tends  to  foster  laziness, 
ahiftlessness  and  deceit,  and  to  perpetuate  the  very  destitu- 
tion which  it  was  thought  to  relieve.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  of  New  Jork, 
whose  charities  have  been  so  munificenV  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  I  have  given  within  the  past  sixteen  years  for 
benevolent  purposes  some  «600,0<10.  But  I  now  see  that 
the  mo«,t  of  this  has  been  used  to  encourage  idleness,  cor- 
niption  and  crime."  Many  other  testimonies  as  si«rtlin<;  as 
this  come  to  us. 

The  evils  of  short  sighted  and  miscalculated  benevolence 
appear  in  many  forms.  For  example.  Poor  and  ignorant 
persons,  in  cases  where  they  have  access  to  provident  dis- 
pensaries from  which  they  can  obtaifl  medicines  free,  or  to 
hospitals  where  they  can  get  board  and  attendance  for  little 
or  nothing,  are  often  found  as  a  result  to  Ijeoome  inoreas- 
.  ingly  careless  about  taking  care  of  their  health. 

The  multiplication  of  homes  for  foundlings  has  been 
discovered  to  result  in  many^  cities  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  foundlings.  In  like  manner  multiplication  of 
asylums  and  homes  for  orphans  has  been  observed  not 
seldom  to  result  ic  increased  numbers  of  children  desert- 
ed by  their  parents.  All  this  not  because  such  asylums 
and  homes  are  not  good  and  needful,  but  because  those  who 
have  had  them  m  charge  have  made  mistakes  in  their  meth- 
ods of  managing  chem." 

Many  and  grievous  errors  and  blunders  have  been  made 
in  respect  to  our  reform  school  systems,  our  insane  asyluas 
and  their  plans  of  struotare  and  conduct,  onr  treatment 
of  convicts  in  our  institutions  of  punishment  and.  detention, 
the  temperance  «ause;  and  most  of  the  otlier  movSmenta  of 


Tmm aeiun  wat  of  j>ont9 eooa  \ 

t^^'^ZX'^'"''''^  "'"•^-PP'I  'o  OS  for  nyr.. 

why  we  «ho„M  take  a  dtp^'r;1ir«  ^^'''"'l'  l^^ 
interest  in  them,  and  thnrl^^      leH«t  a  more  intelligent 

take,  which  eo^iplthXnl'in^r  '*■«■»„  fr""  ""eW 

enters,  almost  or  quite  of  Tj^Z^tr  iZ  „"'  '"'<2'*««'»J' 
help  the  worldthroQ^Jh^^tr^',"'!"  ""  °"'"  »''<"^  to 
outward  beneficS^  .^^t.?""  °'^  '"'^  ^'^^  <>•'«<" 
there  is,  in  «  m^fof  ^-fir  ?u  "'^'""•t'««.  therefore, 
danger  of  miTtX  and  frl  .f  ''"'^"^Woh  is  freefrom 
accJSplirii  ba^  e^en  whe^°"  **'«  consequent  liability  to 
is  accLpKshi^^  ^*°  onemeBns  well  and  think/he 

aoi5lo!,a?irZ>^Slf  tr  ""^  "^  »  -^  '^ 

or  honest  or  unselfish, or ^rl^'^jj^    ^^  was  ever  true 

welfare  of  otherT'^te  Zl^^tZ  thTtl'7  *^,* 
As  eve.y  grass  blade  and  tre«  )««? -k  1.  ^*'*'  '"  "^ 
bonio  acid  gas  and  riv«  ^t  wf"^'?  poMonoas  car- 

hence  makes*  the^tm^re.ri,^r'^Z°^^°'y^'  '"'' 
the  phvBioal  life  of  .m«tT^  ^^    ■eapabla  of  supporting 

fr^rL  fe  t{:B^:^rld1^'„TteS  f^t  '""?.  "^  ^^«^ 
so.,-n,tbe.soci.l  atml'pZj'::^  "^IT  mo^^"'^ P^' 
and  so  promotes  the  ntorri  he^  „?  t^  ""  "^^K"* 
Howeyer  mucfcof  Mm.  Th„»„f!z^  "'®  eonmanity, 

carried,  and  harmed  whewshe'^ZedT*^  ""^  '^"'^  '»"■ 
fit,  not  one  jo*  or  tittle  of  ^jf-n  \^  ''  ^J^  K°'°8  "»  »'«>e- 
selfish  love  i^  rnmln^ty  t^at  ^^Z,°i  '^'F^^<>'  •">. 
anything  else  Uiana  bL^'^'S.^^^H  "C"^!.^'' 
may  have  made  mistak««  W  J^«  ii    .  .  "^^  J'wJgnient 

and  hence  whrtTe  hT  rf«-^  ™yi«ave  blundered; 
faUnre.  B^  whrt  ^^  tTT^  sometinws  have  been  a 
Mow  than^at!rn  CMM  wL-^r  '"^  "^""y  «"«»eded. 


rll 


•  TBM  SORMaT  WAT  Of  DOINO  OOOD. 

When  one  sets  ont  to  do  good  acts,  there  is  always  more 
or  Jess  of  uncertainty  an  to  whether  the  ultimate  outcome 
will  be  what  he  expects,  there  are  always  so  many  modify- 
ing  circumstances  that  must  necessarily  come  in,  all  of  them 
beyond  his  control,  to  effect  the  result.  But  when  one  sets 
ont  to  live  a  virtuous  and  unselfish  life,  and  be  true  and 
pure,  about  the  influence  of  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
Sooner  will  the  heavens  fall  than  the  influence  of  a  noble 
character  be  other  than  helpful  to  men. 

2.  The  method  of  doing  good  by  being  good  is  open 
to  more  persona  to  engage  in  than  any  other. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  about  attempts  to 
benefit  others  by  active  works  of  beneficence  is  the  difliculty 
of  knowing  where  to  begin.  As  I  have  already  said,  most 
persons  want  to  be  useful,  but  they  do  not  know  how,  or 
think  they  do  not,  which  amounts  practically  to  the  same  thing. 

One  says,  I  wish  I  were  rich:  then  I  could  do  good  with 
my  money.  But,  as  it  is,  I  am  poor,  and  so  I  cannot  be  use- 
ful except  in  very  limited  and  meager  ways. 

One  says,  I  wish  I  were  educated:  then  I  could  be  use- 
ful with  my  knowledge.  But,  as  my  education  is  limited,  of 
course  I  am  in  the  main  powerless. 

Another  says,  Oh_that  I  had  leisure  to  do  good!  But  as 
matters  are,  I  am  busy  almost  without  intermission,  in  my 
store,  or  shop,  or  on  my  farm,  or  about  my  professional 
duties,  or  oaring  for  my  home  and  family,  and  hence  can- 
not get  the  time  to  be  useful  in  the  community  as  I  should 
so  much  like. 

Another  still,  says,  I  cannot  do  much  for  others  because 
of  infirm  health.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  good;  if  only  I 
had  health  and  strength  how  much  I  could  do,  and  should 
count  it  a  privilege  to  do!  But  physical  inability  shuts  me 
up  at  home  and  ties  my  hands. 

Now  of  course  all  these  pleas  of  inability  to  do  good  are 
true  and  weighty,  if  we  consider  only  that  kind  of  good- 
doing  which  consists  in  outward  acts  of  beneficence.  But 
how  different  does  the  whole  matter  appear  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  consider  the  deeper  kind  of  beneficence  which  con- 


THt  aVRIIST  fFAT  Of  DOtNO  aooD  , 

^^8.  leuun  IS  not  necessary  to  doing  good  by  bei^ 
Bat  as  little  is  toealth.      No  Hnnht  »;,»     •  u 

this  18  not  essential.     To  he  «i,~  „  „  •  .  ^/'    ^"'  *"  **' 
«que  is  of  more  vie  l^^tZidVhanal^nt'wi;;^'^  ^'^■ 

rg^t^^LXatdr  '''•'  ^«"  ^'«^-  -^  -''» 

,  we  soon  see  that  it  is  something  which  absolutely  all 


THt^CHEai  WAT  or  DOtNO  OOOD. 
»h-l.T'^''S°I'i?''!°'"  *>'  •"«    <»»°  have  part  in.     It  i.  tor 

ISd  th«  --ir^  '.u^-  ''"^K  '"  ""«''  "'"-^nK't  «■"!  activity 
and  the  weak  m  their  weakne»8  and  invalidiHm.  '' 

What  comfort  there  !«  in  this  di«ooverv!  I  suppose  there 
Si  iTat    "■  T*""  ^^  °°'  ^xnetimes  groV  diHoonS  «n^ 

^?^™«^lj;?  ^'^'  •'•"'P'Wngly.What  can  wedof  w1^ 
not  Mine  body  ehow  m  something  that  we  can  do.  so  Zt 
o^  live,  may  not  pass  away  without  benettting  the  world? 
Here,  m  our  honght  of  this  morning,  is  the  answer  We 
ojn  fce  patient,  be  kind,  be  loving,  be  true,  be  our  own  best 
pnwet  luid  noblest  selves;  and  in  just  be  ng  thus  we  sWl 
•«h  and  all  contribute  rich  treasures  to  the*  world'  mSra! 

UmI  ♦  T'"!' ''■y  o'  doing  good  by  being,  in  not  only  less 
hable  to  mistake  than  any  other,  and  open  to  mot,  peW^s 
to  engage  .n  than  any  other,  but  it  is  ,Le  vital  andT» 
reaching  xn  tts  influence  than  any  other  ^ 

rial  »«1r  """"l'"'  '^'?  "'"'•'•  ""t  who  incw'^es  it«  mate- 
nal  wealth  or  who  multiples  its  physical  comforts,  or^ven 
who  diminishes  ,ts  physical  pain  and  sufferingjCrtant 
SllW  t  "r?.  »»"°K«  "«.  but  who  contributes  SosT'^ffrt 
nally  to  build  up  manhood  and  womanhool      Virtarl^ 
chju-acter  are  the  supreme  things,  besidT  which'*^!  dse 

How  can  manhood  and  womanhood  be  strengthened  f 
How  can  virtue  and  character  be  promoted?  IndSv  of 
~urse  by  outward  acts.  But  dirJctly  and  most  eSel  J 
by  vitri  communioation-by  contact   of  lif^wkh  w3 

rXrMn°d  tZ  1r^T°^  '"'°  '^"^'' "-"  »»  -««'t^ 
tV.?.ff  J^         ■  /    ^^*°  '^^  «'«™K«  of  their  fellows-are 

Byltl^.°fnT"'°1/*"'^'°'  ""  R''"^"''  moral  advan" 
ul   h    V    u^^  "^"'■''^  "  '^"*'"  ''f^  than  the  average  the 
life  they  live  becomes  the  light  of  men;  just  as  it  w^'said 
Of  Jesus  that  his  life,  so  high  above  the'  moral  and  rpWtni^ 


TUt  HVHMST  WAT  OP  DOtNO  atXID. 
Sdi^'"""'"'  •—  '^^  «K"  ot  a.en  i„  a  preeo.!- 

Sc^H  and  d  J"'a  t"fl  JhJ^'o,Xhri?'^  f  ""■     »~<' 
(food  lives  are  caudles  Jn^Ka    iL   *       °  darknesg.      Bat 

the  journey  of  earth.  '  ''"'  *»>'  'brough 

Says  Georjfe  MacDonald'     "To  knn»  .„ 
,«sitively  to  be  trusted  wiFl  do  more  foT  a  ™«'^"°''  "I"'  '" 
ure  -yes,  for  his  spiritual  uaturT-than  aim  "  """"'  "•■ 
has  ever  heard  or  ever  can  he^  "     To  kn^J  '"'™°'"'  "^ 
y>ho  ^spositioelu  to  be  tru.ledT   ie,    k  is  in.m  ^""^ 
such  persons  that  we  all  get-  (  we  eVr  d„!?'/  ^/  h""?"** 
:..  humanity,  faith  in  truth  «nH  ZLtl      j  ''*' "'  all— faith 
triumph  ove;  fals^h^™„d  wron^^n^^hT"'"^  """"P'  'o 
Ood.     And  it  is  bv  the  awf „T  f  ^'  '      '''".*  '"^^"^  '""h  '" 
^persons  whom  "onTe  we  "Ce  ^^Z^Z  Vf''  '"■'•■  "" 
lose  faith  in  humanitv-if«,H,!i^».^      ',*'".'  "«  <»oieto 
upou  us  -and  los'e'^th  nThe  perm  ^ut  1"  '^  '>"'"''*'""' 
and  right,  and  lose  faith  in  thiSi^e  Id  r«~?  '""5 
so  the  heart  iroes  nut  nt  *k„       uuivwrse  and  m  God; — and 

may  never  have^S  to  .o  ^^  '  *'"!.V">°««  "ho  trust  us 
withering  experirn:ro?lt.^V&fn  :  "'"'•"'«»'«"'- 
the  awful  sus^cion  come  Z  their  W  f^'^'^u""  '""« 
the  f,„ndatioL  of  the  mora^un.Ve'rL' ««;  £Tot ''  '•"" 

p.acl''orGVt:zn:hr^T:r?'  ^'??^"'»  *^« 
r^r-crwndit'^5Fr^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 


W  TBB  SOBE:iT  WAT  OF  DOtSQ  GOOD. 

thZl'J''  ''^""  "'.'"°«*  °'  °««««"'y  believe  that  the  virtue 
ttroned  oa  high  is  only  a  name.  Whereas,  if  we  blleve 
m  the  reahty  of  human  virtue,  the  natural  and  «?^!I! 
necessary  thing  to  believe  next,  if  we  "hink    is  ?hat  ^et 

<»tJlt^"e'lhu:ot';;rl?ea«L*"  -^^r  ^r^'.T- 

world  cheating  onrselL  for 'tt tousaSh^ttt'^t  h: 
~intteT^  oo«.m«„da/or^  of  virtue  ca"  s^meh^^ 

r&Trt&".?fsi-tr^^ 
&i^^it=a.i:^Xi^^ 

of  teaching  virtue,  teach  hypocrisy      NothnVp„^' 

^ngTXi.'r^r  TW^^'^^f^^^^Tzi  'J 

a  true  and  noble  life,  t,Ln  he  co,uiZs  To^yCt  ^Z 
jeers  at  a  good  life.  Nobody  who  is  not  a  stone  is  nn^ 
fluenced  by  it.  "Let  your  light  shine  before  men >°^^ 
the  great  teacher.  But  how  shine  f  wT-i.  ™®°  «»■'• 
light  shine  unless  we  have  iTght  ^thinl'  toemt' '  Vrat 
which  IS  Itself  dark  can  give  forth  no  lighUo  othe™  ^^^' 
Some  one  has  very  pointedly  said,  "Make  yourself  an 
honest  man,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  there  is^  or  rL^ 
less  ,n  the  world.  'And  this  tallies  well  with  the  old  rS 

^  sur?J.af '^r'"°?=  "''tT  y°"'««"'  »°d  thenyoum^ 
be^ure  that   the  reform  of  the  world  has  at  leLt  weU 

.t  I«^^r  T"  ^^"'  "'"y  «^"«  »°<1  abuses  ia  the.  nountrv 
at  large  and  m  aU  our  communities,  which  we  hm^^^A 


TBE  aVBtlST  WA  T  OF  DOtSO  OOOD.  „ 

awa,,  .  we  11:^^  t^V  'fcC^ '»"  P-P'«  '- 

Is  there  too  .•nu:.b  .lishouesty  in  general  trade?     Tn  .„ 
place  we  have  control;   that  is  in  our  own  deXJ  »?J^ 

l9  fashion  tyrannical?   The  question  for  us  to  ask  is  A ~ 
can  ourselves  be  temperance  men  "^* 

much  i.  lk?Eftl'£".»  *S  ~»™;?.  II"  no.  «, 

18  himself  the  greatest  possible  miXke     Hi«  »H      '^  "*"" 


«  ME  SURBST  WAY  OF  BVItTO  QOm. 

«pon.ibility  than  Vo^T:u^r.t.^tti:^':;:*^' '"^ 
OU9  men:   inst  us   fli<=  t;„i,n,    """,    '  "»"  «es»  coaspion, 

OnronT[L^i^;,7^^^^^^^^^ 

have,  greater  thfn  a  nnl.I     »      u     P"™'''®  ^°''  "hMdren  to 

teachers  employed  thev  1™^^  *''°'^°"g''  scholarship  of 
their  moral  character  Tndti  "?  -  '    "'  '*'"'  "^"^ 

ate  them-whether  fliev  liV    r™',*"''  '^^"^  ^''^  ""'n- 
persons  preparing  to  be  te»of    "'  1°^-,.^°''  '««'''"'''  »"<» 

teacher,  is  moral  cnltn™     Ah  .  u  i  •  r'^     **'  *■"*  *™« 

yet  of  solemn  res^^ty  ^'that  of"tC"°r',^'""'''"- 
in  the  midst  of  vonnir  iLl        \  u  -^^  *«aober!  standing 

respected,  honored  and  Z're'f^''  "^'l^  "■."  l^^ed  np  to, 
thoL  whose  charact;r«'etrmr",'tow'''''  r'.^"-"'^ 
rrt^'S^atctr^-^^-^- 

LTnt  'wro—^^/S'^f"""- 
enough  from  it '     T  s„n^      i  ^?  y°"  ?    Am  If  Alas,  fa» 

«ibility  P     Of  courrwl  ™,T«f       L     *^  "?  '°'"  °"  ■•««P«"i- 


THE  aVHEST  WA  F  OF  DOWO  QOOB.  jg 

onrselves  as  true  and  sincere  and  noble  as  we  caa  If  anv 
}^lw^}  '""^  T  "''"'^'f"  '*'■"  "'"•  Not  what  we  say  to 
it'j^A  them,  day  by  day. 

More  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  Michael  An- 
gelo  planned  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  church  in  Rome 
bmce  that  splendid  creation  of  genius  rose  to  its  place  in 
the  sky  of  Italy,  .t  has  uttered  no  word  to  the  world.     It 
has  simp  y  been.      But  what  an  influence  ha.,  it  exerted  on 
the  architecture  of  Europe  and  America!     Cathedrals  and 
fn^o'i^^^-  ?'°^^  "°/  public  edifices  almost  without  number, 
a  '  Chnstian  lands,  are  to-day  crowned  with  domes  which 
would  not  be  but  that  Saint  Peter's  was  and  is.     That  dome 
has  not  asked  the  world  to  imitate  it.     It  has  just  ex's.ed- 
tnJfn  fi,  ^-l^-"'  ■°«°«'P»™ble  beauty  and  gran.leur  in  the 
world  that  It  18,  and  all  the  rest  has  followed  inevitably 
sni^>f,«,r^  ''"I-  ^\^'^^  ""'J  goodmen-the  morally  and 
and  T,fti^  epoch  making  men-of  the  world,    like  Jesus, 
^d  Luther,  and  Wesley,  and  Channing,  do  not  work  thei^ 
great  work  on  the  ages  .so  much  by  what  they  say  or  do  as 
by  what  they  are       They  come  into  the  world,  and  exist 
live,-men  see  them,  hear  them,  are  taught  by  them,  but 
especially  feel  them.     By  their  touch,  by  their  influence,  by 
htw^'?  '^  '^1"  personality,  by  their  lives,  they  create 
higher  ideals,  and  set  flowing  new  and  nobler  streams  of 
iiie  m  the  world. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  with  lesser  men  as  well 
If  you  or  I  are  ever  to  do  much  for  the  moral  life  of  the 

Z  iT/"^  P-"^'  °'  "'T^'"  '^^  """""""ity  in  which  we 
ive,  or  the  society  m  which  we  move,  or  our  own  homes, 
we  must  do  it  in  exactly  the  same  way 

soci^tT'"f.'"'\"^''*=       "The  greatest    benefactor  to 
society  IS  not  he  who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  he  whose 

fn^r^l       ■■*"'•"■.''  ^t  '"»°»e«ta«on  of  a  higher  life  and 
spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. " 

Men,  in  their  shortsightedness,  may  judge  us  by  what  we 
seem  or  what  we  do.  God  judges  us  l]  what  we  Jrf  Our 
real  contribution  to  the  world  is  not  what  we  give  from  our 


■» ; 


"  THK  SVnXST  WAT  OF  DOINO  GOOD. 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own  " 

who  leave  us,  to  S  out  hft^  h^  "u  '?"'''''  '"''  ^^^ 
thonght  worthv  of  fj,r      •         .    ^°'"'<'-     '  ««  ^re  it  is  a 

selves  and  for  ^1 'with  w),        '  '°u'^'"'  «°°^  '^i^.  '<>'  cur- 
lots  may  be  cLr  ""^  "^  *"•"«  *°  ^°'  ^^erever  our 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
Thy|>*J''m"u's''t^Ve"itr"''^'«' '-•'''' 

Th.-nl,  .*'?  "•*  ''PS  full  speech. 

o„  *?''?"  the  world's  famiSe  feed  • 
Speak  truly,  and  thv  word  ' 

T  i„. .     .'  ^  a 'fitful  seed; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 


Ou  July  I J  Mr.  Sundcrlamt  expects  to  sail,  -mth 
his  family,  for  Europe,  to  be  go,u  vear,  for  pur- 
poses  of  travel  aud  study.  Before  returning  he  hopes 
to  visit  northern  and  central  Europe,  Italy,  Greece, 
Egyyt,  and  Palestine,  returning  home  in  August  of 
next  year.  The  '- College  Town  Pulpit"  will,  of 
course,  be  suspended  during  his  absence,  but  it  is  his 

purpose  TO  RESUME  IT  AT  ONCE  ON  HIS  RETURN. 

The  next  number  may  be  expected  in  Septem- 
ber, 1896.  He  will  be  glad  at  that  time  to  greet  all 
his  present  subscribers,  and  many  netv  ones. 
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IMMORTALITY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
EVOLUTION. 

Most  of  ns    are  fanriliar  with  that  fine   Dassa.,*  in 
Shakeepeare'B  Tempest:—  pussage  in 

"  Tht  o'o'x'-oaPP-tt  towers,  the  gorgeous  oalaoes 
The  so  emn  temples,  the  great  elobelfai^f' 
IS'irtl'^h"''  "  '"herit.*sh7il a  t^"' 
And  like  the  unsnbslantlal  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  ra.  k  beh  nd.  We  are  such  ^ff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep."  * 

PW  '11°^  "•!"  °'  *'"'  '""I'*'  "nd  of  human  Ufa 
Place  beside  it  another.     It  shall  be  fmm  P.J. 
EpsUe  to  the  Corinthians:     "  We  l^k^^  I^ll  tT""* 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  whl^h  Z  not  JLL    ,S 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  U.in~ 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.     Forwe  know  »W  ^f    *^ 


a  IMMOBTALITT  IN  TBtS  UOBT  Of  EVOLOTtO» 

woree;  many  have  believed  that  it  has  an  anst'/L  •  ^• 
but  an  answer  of  despair,  linking  man  with  theTowe^C 
of  life,  not  only  in  origin  but  in  destine  '"„  .'"'".rorms 
him  in  the  language  of^Kcclesiastes   "S  whfch'S^lallth 

ttmTrL"'rd[rrrtL%re^hr*^^^^^^ 

allone^breath.  sothataman  hatruo'^'i^t^b:;: 

that's^izs:  ttnTtt:sl^'°^ir  '"'^^  '«"«<* 

message  to  humanity     LatTh™'^*"^'*  ^  """""«  '°  ^^  it- 
has  pLed  to"To:rits^rs  S:  mreTiiTS:' 1%' 

and  interpreted,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  thartwr*^ 
.8  proving  to  be  without  foundation.  R,Z  ,t ' 
evolutionists  who  are  pessimists,  and  there  ^*^n"'* 
ists  who  are  materialists,  as  there  were  nlirl'""; 
material  sts  before  Evolution  came  on  the^^en^  B„?? 
think  It  18  beginn  ng  to  be  disooveroH  h„  „      i  •^"'  ^ 

broad  minded  thinkers  that  F»"  h,,  ^  ^^^^  "^  ^""«  »" 
or  even  legitimately  feadtow^di"^^^^^  °°'  necessarily 
but  quite  fhe  revers'e.  Lrad'of^tlff  G„d'  o^uTo^'r 
universe,  it  puts  Him  intn  tho  „„;  "»  "™  out  of  the 

vitally  than  anytUn^  ha  *«v«vT^"\T"  '^"^"^^J  ""d 

mation;  and  hence  it  openL  a  door  of  splendfd  hi  T"""^' 
thinking  on  the  general  sub^roftidenci''"TCe Ts  ^"^ 
Many  men  say  th  Wess^^'.  ^^''^  .^^ott^^  -? J 


^"''OBTALtTTINTBEUOBTOrEVOLOTlOl,.  , 

areyougoioRto  apply  mathemahoL  demonslaUon  tn'ir 
onsi^aXreVo^i  ETa^^;?„^".^r  S-r/""'^^^ 

with  perfect  ooufidenoa  ^  'wward  to  nwet  tl»  d«y 

bility.  No  merchaut  wLntf  ""  t"  ^""""^  °'  ?«>*>•- 
iog  Lows  tharfe"  m  have':  irJ^er  ' T  "  ^  """- 
ers  have  promised  to  oome,  he  doT^  Loow  b„t  thT*""?" 

jtf.t£.s>ii,esEHs:H 

next  year  or  to-morrnn      a  „  j      »  ^  ™"°<"  °'  "Ug  city 

so  saf^  a  ground  forZst  and  bSraiTo^r""'"''^  " 
that  nobody  thinics  of  asking  for  at  otW     "'•»«"'»"««^ 

immorrn;?     my  Se  we'irr.'^^r'!!  »'  »-•-'  - 


«  IMMOntAUTT  /*  TBM  UOSt  Of  KVOLVtlOl, 

d«moMtration  as  loon  as  wa   K.^^^*    .  n^  T*  """•*  <» 
of  another  lifef    Whl  !L  'f"  *°  '»"'  ■•»"»  W>ini» 

able  probability,  if  indei  we  ««  th? T  ^'  .""'*'  "^''- 
we  not  «et  with  Js-uToe  Ld  dT^v^/k**.  '''  ''''  «>•> 
point  at  the  beginning  w  U.!t  nn^  #  ^  '""'«  "P  «>» 
.t«.d  regardin/^tTe  fiid^n^"' "„^l^' »'  '"'^  '"''""'der. 
for  belief  in  immortality  a^dTtW  u'^^^  ""  K"*"""* 
folly  of  demandingTmoMtration  ti  ""J^  "'"id  'be 
ona,«tion  is  neithfr  pcTbitnt^UeS  """"  """^  '"""• 

to  ^ZiT!l:^TsZtil^'t^:t^'^'^  *••-  -"" 

so,  what  are  they  f  '^■*'««  «»  "  fntnre  life  f    And  if 

flrsi^^Lre  oSZ  twoS^tr^lr"'-'  ."^  --Bering. 
iDg  these  obj^tioTwe  shtll  '^ILr  !f  ^i  T"^  ^  ''^^€- 
dear  the  ground,  but  to  discover  s^m^  ^f^"',""'  .""^^  '^ 
upon  which  a  rational  faithrim'^^i^;  ^e  foundations 

docLe^^tCrtit^rtt'irt  "''^''^-'^  '<>''«• 
ground  that  minnnlt  eS  li'^r^'^^'y-  °"  ""« 

no. thought' Sou:  Sr^Thefr^t  J''"^"'"'- 
brain  perishes,  there  is  an   end  to  L         <>'«», «"d  his 

immortality  is  Limply  im^iWe  **  °"^'    "'•^'°"- 

reilS  "U%e'^  ran'^^f,'"  '    I'  '«q"ires  only  a  litUe 

min?c:i%S  o^iTin'^nttfon  ;.^P""'  "^^P'-  '"«' 
the  human  .aind  is^  a^fa"^  °> J'f  ?  "fK'n^m.  That 
the  present  life  does^^^^e  Th^t  no  1^'""^  "'«'""«■"  "" 
is  possible.  For  aught  we^nown!  "'''"  P^'"  "'  t^^'ng* 
«  fn.  'PWt.-spirTexiltin^^^^ireri:,'^^^^^^^  "  ^'""^ 
-  of  .  physical  tind,-.pifu  as'^e'^'^ur'^o^Vu"-; 


WJIOBT^ilTT /if  TOT  UOHTOI'jroiPriOir.  I 

fSfi'limrr"'  *"  'i'l''"'°  "'»"««o''«.  matter  HmiUtion^ 
■pace  limitations,— like  onr  thonjfhtii  now  hem  ^m\tnZ 

rrMonl  o'i  Ir^'   •  '"'?•'"  "■""     ^e  certainly  Z 
fnthr^i     •    """^    '"    ""tore,  eTerywhere,-in  the  ro^ 

nniyernf  H^'  V^"  '^T  "l  '"'•  '"  »"  '^^  order  ofTi 
nniYerae.     Has  this  mind  a  branf    Is  it  associated  with 

that?    Then  we  had  better  be  careful  how  we  as^rt  tl^t 

whafkTnd'pT'^''"'v-''2'  ""'".l  '*°«''  "^"i"  «"  org«ni.m, 
waat  kndf  Is  no  kind  possible  for  somethinir  lo  Sn. 
as  spirit,  except  snch  coarse  brains  as  oursT  G^wt^  (3 
in  snch  a  physical  world  as  this,-a  world  of  ^  .n J 
r~k  and  air  and  water,  a  world  s^n  byThe  eye  a^  hewd 

yMorJa'f^ful  ^  "T.  '^^on^eful  and  moiemar- 

veiions  than  the  nmverse  wh  ch  our  eves  behold!     iv^ 


WW*  mttorial  a,  radian  °™.nV...    ^''."•'"  Unirerw- 
•laetrioity  and  tb«  X  ««  „1^'''   ^  '.'"  '""'""'"•I  ether  and 

theory  of  an  eI«ctro  fuminon?  or^^  ^'i  '»'"'■•'«''«■   th« 

^y  .nd  a  -pWtn.lTd?l?Cv"^''r  •.■"•'""' 
which  1.  corruptible  and  perish*.  nT/  ?u  ^'^^  ■'"^  "ood 
nature  finer  and  hirter  E  T  '  ™"'' ""''  •""'•'er  of  a 
be  affected  by  deaf  ^e  ;wl"'r:?i^'''"''  '""'  ''•'"'<'» 
the  fMt.Krowin«  belief  to  dav.^n^fi'^'  ""^  ^  »««•»'• 
'"tnalythiH.     To  en^ntiairy^.p^ra  ,iw  1^^^^^  " 

beat  aoienoe  jg  tending.  '*"  ^  "^''^'e  all  our 

nothing?e'theT  in^the"  T*  ''■°  .'''^^'er.there  seems  to  be 

.Undi4  in  the^ay'o'fT^rrfaiirf  *"  °'  ''"'  """"'"t 
enough  for  ns.  even  witl.  ^  '°^  ""»■>•      It  i»  eaav 

that  Lre  -eCrWsTno„°gh'forh"'tiT''^'  r'""'  '»  -^ 
•nd  .f  he  needs  another  ownrsmTh^nr  '"  ^'^'^  ^^''^ 
th^^jsplentyof  materia,  rrun'dX;^^^^^^^ 

to  AriSV^Ji'SLSS.^'  "".r  -"7  «k«'y 

J'ving  again  after  dea  r^    h  '  ^' TH''''''^' »' °'»°'» 
man  who  is  living  at  al   i'.  l?L}l  "'  '''*  '»<"  '^"t  every 

What  do  I  meanr    I  mean  that  lif^and  death  are  both 
1  onr  hn^;.„      Without  •      - 


at 


Our  bodi 


there 


"""'"»•  »Jur  bodies  are  All  fi.„  .  .."■V'""'' "*Htn  mere 
bnat  up  again  wiriTw^tsne  Th„  f  ^^'"'^  '""'  ^'''B 
pletes  itself  in  about  ^''^  ''"' — 


seven 


tissue, 
rears. 


The  dying  process  com" 
Ibat  IS  to  say,  once  in 


IMMOBTAUrr  IN  THE  UOHT  Or  MVOLVTtOS.  T 

•boot  MTAD  yeuii  I  (rrt  a  n«w  body;  the  body  which  I  b«d 
»eT.n  year-  before  i.  completely  rtp«d  and  Vone.  Not  a 
K;L,°„  "  'T'»--  So  then,  if  I  .„,  20  year,  oW  ? 
hate  had  nearly  three  new  bodies,  or  paxMd  throLb  bodilv 

mx;  if  60,  more  than  seven;  if  70  ten 

all  theee  dea  hs  we  onr  souls,  oar  consciousness,  the  spS. 
«ited,  has  hved  right  on.     Do  you  not  perceive  ;hat  t^. 

r?h  k'''?'",'"'"'*  "  ""■"'"^  ^  "•«'«  '"<''«.  "o  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  immortality  f    Men  say,  "My  soul  ^n^ 

TZ'm^"  ^""VK^y  "^y"     I  "y-  ^"'^  doTou  know 

flliTi^.^u^/*"""  *'"""•  How  dares  any  one  deny 
the  possibility  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  it  again?     Even 

Ihetl.T'l^tL'*'"*"  ia  adiiTerent  form  from  thereof 
have  Wn  °°  """^  °*'"'»''''y  death  than  the  others 

thJ'i.  ^^°*'^"  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
that  IS  often  made,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.     It  is  the 

mr^S"'  T"""'  "!?  ^  *^'»'°  '^''"«°  """^  and  the  ani 
mals  below  him,  so  that  i    man  is  immortal  they  also  mart 

FVnlnT-   ^  ".""*  "''°  ''«'°K  by  the  same  path  of 

Evolution,-many  of  them  have  bodii  close  akin  to  his- 

ment^»rj»  tV  ""'^T"  "'  '"'""'K*'"'*.  'eason  and  othe^ 
Tal  ?L'""''«^'1-,"""'"  *^  ^''':  «""«  ^^^^  «how  moral 
St'*  *d«l"y'»  ««««  of  duty,  an  ability  to  distin- 
jfuish  between  right  and  wrong.  Must  we  not  believe 
therefore  that  they  and  he  will  have  the  same  fate?  If  h^ 
hves  again  w  11  not  they  f  If  they  perish  must  Tot  he" 
innnL'T^'  ^^  *"'  *''°"8''*  '''»'  suggests  itself  is  the 
nZy''  ^^^  """y  "  ""'  ^  P^^'^'«  '»>»'  a'  least  all  he 
noWer  and  more  intelligent  of  the  lower  animals  may  1  ve 

t^i  hi  k"""'  X""^"  •"   '''«''  ''«"•"  qualities\nd 
T.ve  than  others.     Perhaps  that  is  the  ultimate  outcome 


ujto  another  world  Tnd  ^  m/n',  «,'^'.""^  'o  ««« 
they  have  been  here.  It  w„„m  °°"'P'«'ioM  there  as 
"^  tt«i  to  belief  thf    *^'l  n  T'"'  *°  '*««'^ 

-5:rJa=:f  i^,^^^^^^^       .at  .an 

5^W   ^'«««no«on"'*nlr^rm'^  "^".definite  an'd 

The  most  important  single  on«  f.j"    u.,     *'   ""    «>eyf 
oonsoiousness      When  in  fl,?  <J°nbUe88  that  of  self 

life  in  this  world  a  Sen.  arrrvT'l  ^""^'^  °'  "»^il 
•o.onj  but  was  oonsofo,^" VaT  le  ^l!?"  '"».°°'  only  eon 
oiJy  knew,  but  knew  that  he  knew  11^  consoious;  who  not 
e8«.  able  to  think  before  and  ^ftl,      7f  *  "^"-^ntered 
not  only  to  his  physical  enWwnltf'  w  .*°  "'«'«  l""""^ 
•nd  duty  and  thrZrersTr!.?''  ^"*  *?  '««'  "^d  right 
rwoh  up  after  ideals  of  Hf«K-  l"^  ''™   ^ere,  and  to 
^ed.  then  man  wL  t^n     tS™    *"""  ^«  ^»<'  y"' »t^ 
,•""  •PP«««noe  on  the  «Sh  nofslLI  """""^  h«d  made 
to  the  horse  and  the  dorand^Sl  !     ^'Z  '"P*""'  «  degree 
At  last  the  century  plan?  ^?1      "1^',''"'  "^'^^'ent  in  W 
•nd  the  blossom  Kme?hit™r'1^'  "'«  *""'  blossom^ 
than  h«i  ever  beforeZ^'S  beZfc'^l  ""^'-o- 

Suppose  we  grant  that  th«^^„  ^       ^'''^  ^'^'es- 
may  call  ,  sort  of  rudh^ent^^  «  »w  •  ^""f'^-i^g  which  we 
there  anything  strani«ft,^i!f^'  P^^'^^y  lormed  mind  is 
'ect  to  pass  o!t  of^xTsten^aUhrr '/^  "/''^"^  «>  ''^S* 
Jt  has  servedf    It  is  ev^r^hlrl  N^*^°'  *'"  ^y  ''hioh 
imperfect,  the  only  partWllfo™  J  i""*  "  P'*"'  *<"«*  the 

foondr,  hr^asH^^^P^-^  «o^^^  T  -"'»  »  «««" 
moulds  filled  with  the  sh,"nTng  metri  w«.-.  !^  1  '"^^ 
-opened     N-ty  of  the^^sr^^^  "^^^t^^a;^' 


^-"OBTAurr  or  TBE  uoBT  or  xvoLOTtmr.  , 

impwfect     What  is  done  with  the  raperfertr    They  are 

™.„  .     »u    •         P°^'  '"oraes,  apes,  the  animals  below 

should  they  be  permanently  keptf  Man  is  th«  !n~^t  JS^ 
f«rt  mind^rodnot  of  the  wLld.*^  Is  iLere  not  'Z^  ^ 
h^may  be  preserved,   even   when  they  are  ISJt 

Nature  is  full  of  illustrations  of  that  which  falling.  h« 

ru."Tir  ":S'?^'^"«  '•>"'  which  rifesSp^. 

Wtilitv  li^     '**''■  ''x"  •""  ''"'"°  ''  »  "ertain  amounrof 

Tiew  IS  not  m  the  highest  degree  reasonable. 

must  m^Uont^t^rd  "°lt  ■ '?h  ''?'"7.°'  ™"«"*»"'y  ^ 

« L'i';tTt*''Fr*  KtVhl-^d  r  „■!  ^^^' ta? 

of  individu^al  petnrbeyo„*S'th.w'r'  ""'  '""-'"'•'■'^ 
indiWdn^°,'J  "  P  "".T*  """^  '•'^  "»<»  "'"bout  caring  for 
nrwhot.'LpS'e    t ;  T  ^  f.'P""'^'*  ''""'  «•«  ""l-id 

whole  effort  .s  to  prodaoe  individuals  that  shall^' ^er  «d 


""  ^' rm  uoBT  or  KfoLanoir. 
M«r,  more  and  more  jtertaM     ti  ■   u    . 
wdual.  that  Rhe  makeTaH  W  Ia  "  ^'  ""P«>»in,y  her  indi- 

jndiWda.],.  and  sa"h  i,„ftort  S?"  "S'-"-»f  "^^ 
^  «ny  wonder  if  the  indivWu^7o,  *?/!"*'»'•« '^e  beet.  » 

whioh  represents  her  beet,  Ihoald  ^  "*  ^  °'  '»«'«<"» 
allowed  to  perieh  f  Shall  natnre  n^f  P^'f**""**^.  «nd  not 
cA*/-.dWrr«  to  save  it  f«m  r"n  f  l,T.  T^«^  '"  ^er 
any  >mmortality  at  all.  it  mnsrb^of  ^ '^'"  ■'.'!"««  i"  to  be 
a  sphere  beyond  the  transit^rine^s  'f^  «d,y,dnal,  and  in 
cannot  be  of  the  race  here.  E°tZr  fh  '"^  conditions,  it 
mdjvidaal  man.  or  else  the«  ^' ntt^  "  r^°^««*y '<" 
d«»^obon  for  man,  race.  TevylbinJ^^i,  '"d  .■'remediable 
achieved  or  meant  «»«ytlMng  that  this  world  has 

I  W^Vfcr in'e^rt^r-  °''^-«°-.  -  'ar  a. 
the  light  of  EvoE  hXi  Tf"-',"^'^^  -onoiieted  " 
away  f  I  believe  they  do  T  llr  !u ''^  '^^  '""^y  "ot  fade 
rented  show  that  theTdo '  and^ir-  ""*  '^^M^'a'ions  p^ 

being  impossible,  is  KiWe  and  k«'°°"?'"^  ^""^^  <>' 
Its  favor.  l~«ioie,  and  has  mneh  probability  in 

been  touched.     Let  ns  sMnTli.    T""'  "■»'  bave  not  yZ 
brief  consideration  of  theCte^'  ^T  *"  remains  in  a 
1-     First  of  all  it  s««J^TV°P*"^'"'  °'  'bese. 

natnre-that  death  does  noZnd  M  ^J  Tf  ^u"*  "'  *beir 
other  existence  beyond  the  ort^nf  '  °'  *''"'  'bere  is  an- 
a  single  people  in  tL  worid  Z  T""--  ^'  "  doubtfnUf 
ojvilized,  that  does  not  cherish  th,^f?'°,*"^  '"•  """We  or 
Even  the  Buddhists  are  no  «oeD«n'  ''^'i*'  '°  «>me  form. 
>*  I  had  time.  exception,  as  I  could  easily  shoW 

...   ^ow  what  does  this  meanv    t=  -i 
this  belief  been  wroajht , •!?»!.  ?K     ^V''  an  accident  f    Has 
kind   by  chancer  ?hs  °1ntV!l'°°^"°'' '«>««  °' ">^- 
wroaght  this  faith  int^man.s  son      M»  ^"^  °'">«"e  has 
1»?    Is  there  no  reality  oo^^^^di^V^  '^"  '""•"•''" 


ttMOSTAUTT  IS  TBM  LtOBT  or  KVOLUTION.  ji 

Tell  me,  why  has  the  nniveree  wroneht  for  man  ereaf 
Beoanae  there  was  aomething  to  see.  Why  earaf  Be^aZ 
Oere  was  something  to  hear.  Why  reaao^n  ?  Beo^T 
was  m  a  universe  that  was  rational.  Why  VsenM  of 
beantyf  Because  there  was  beauty  all  around  WmwaTtioB 
to^iZ?°"f.  Why  love?  B^ause  there  wLre^ta  J 
to  be  loved,  and  to  love  him  in  return.  Whv  his  belief  is 
nght  and  justioef    Because  there  are  right  and  joSi^  i„ 

WhilTI^relse-    v^L^"".'  '°  '"""Ortalityan  eicepUon" 
While  all  else  n  his  being  is  grounded  in  reality,  is  this 

or  f^hTs£i  VhriVv  drrShc'^  '^'''"^'^.' 

of  suDerstiHon  ?  Wk  •  -L  ?  „  °*  "•"  '  ^™«  marks 
oi  superstition  r  Why  is  it  not  confined  lo  dark  aees  and 
uncivilized  peoplesf  Whydoes  it  not  tend  to  passaw^^  wTth 
enhghteomentr  Instead  of  that,  it  is  found  nowhere  S 
^^'^'"f'^nx""  ?°«g'"«°«d  "Res,  and  among  enlight 
tw  ..^"^'r  ?"/  ".  "  ''«'  """t-  b"'  the  best  p^r^ns 
wl  «.!,T'  *T>  'n'««^««*««t  believers  iuTS 
tjrty,  as  a  rule,  are  the  greatest  and  noblest  souls  of  eve^^ 

I  think  all  this  means  that  the  belief  is  rational  and 
«»ted  in  great  realities  which  men  may  trust  llht^k 
mans  inatmct  that  he  is  greater  than  the  brute  bewte 

for  nothing  else.  There  are  here  and  there  exoeotions^ 
men  who  say.  one  life  is  enough.  But  they Tre*^^  r^ 
who  In^.'^T'^   T'''*  •""'•J   ♦•"•   mnltitifdes  of  th^ 

create   ,t   for   themselves  f     Certainly   not     It   came   to 


talitjr  froa.  men  into  w^c^e  heartr^^  T'"""'"  ^SmoN 
«uoh  desi™  for  itf  ^'"^  *"»«'♦«  ^e  has  himself  pm 
.  .8.  Still  further,  have  w»  n^t  •  . 
m  "«n»>ortality  on  the  nrJa^J!!.^'  "  "«!'*  to  base  a  faith 
minds  that  can  work^t  th«  =^."?'""  »°""^'  Think  of 
■»  11  its   endless   ?orm°     ttt  «.""'^""''  °'  ""ttematios 

Z^"?^  liter«tarr™than   can'^„r'"!.^'''"'»'"«!  ♦hat 
fwift  steamships,  and  speak  f^l  ^^^   '^^  «»8n  with 

weigh  the  worlds  of  space  .„d,T*^'  """^  measure  and 
Bay  to  pestilence,  Sta/^^'  Sand  o5  Tr-"  °'  P"°'  ""^ 
deserts  into  paradises,  and  build  L  !"'•.'""'  '"nrform 
vast  empires,  and  connect  all  .-f*-^*"*  "'*'««'  «d  mle 
and  link  every  city  and  to^  of  «v°°'  '•°*f«*''«'  ^y  traSe! 
eve^  other  by  ma^l  routor«n1  IK'^'-^I  '«°'»  '"th 
tary  by  century  to  higher  anT  k-  u  "^  ''"'Id  np  oen- 
minds  that  ac^mpli-sh  aH  ?hfs  ■!'«''«' ."i^ai^ationl'^  Oa„ 
die  at  the  end  of  a  brief  thr^  toT"'^  °"'  «"  «  "^ 

Is  man  built  on  a  Datt«rn  .t^.T",^**"  »nd  ten? 
at  these  powers  of  ?,1s  tt»  °  "^  ""ly  for  a  day  f  Lok 
reconstructing  the  past-a^'!„r  "°«"*ing,  j^esto^, 
over  agaiul  We  ^rTdi.^^^^^lS't^'''«  ^^<>  y'orld's  p^l 
baned  centuries  and  its  fS*  "^  u^'"«>  ""d  opening  its 
day.  We  are  excavating  E^  ^''*^T  *<>  *»■«  Hjfht  of 
oities  hidden  beneath  ci«es«n??  '"•'^  Troy,  and  flndini 
hwtory,  their  art,  their  ctni'atfon'and??  ^T  ■"»"*  »h^' 
Plato  or  Aristotle  knew     ThL  ^.  **•«"•  H'e,  than  even 

while  ago  the  grearET;ptonh«n-r'*''  F'^P"  ^  S 
Men  looked  on  her  w^derfn.  ^^*'  ""^  '°«'  to  the  world 
that  could  not  see.     Nof  a  1,7°^^*^ '^"'h  blind  ey«" 

oovered  her  temples  and  tomb7  1m  b'  inscriptions  tCt 
tory  and  civilisation  of  her  »Imn.f  *ey  read.  The  his- 
were  as  if  they  had  not  been      tT'  "''"'herless  centnri^ 


IfJtOBTALITT  la  THE  LIOBT  or  MVoLVTWlr.  u 

UveB,  aad  the  oave^wellers  and  theirs,  and  the  stUl  earlier 
age.  when  only  brute  beaeU  inhabited  the  earth  and  mS 
yet  more  remote  when  there  was  no  life.     It  swrnsk^U 

snoh  a  being  only  a  creature  of  a  day  f 

4.  Ouoe  more,  are  there  not  prophecies  wrapped  nn  in 
man  which  declare  that  he  was  not  born  to  Z^  ^ 
«.«^?  fi-'^'T  T""^  *"  '^  '"^^ "'  prophecies  of  somethina 
wori^  t?w'  ^-^  y«*.««""ed.  or  can  attain  irttif 
world.  Such  a  prophecy  is  seen  in  his  capacity  for  irroJrti 
and  progress.     The  brute  animals  may  adv4^  fSwe 

infi^f!.'nv°'*  oapacities  for  development  are  praotioally 
mfinite.DNone  may  lay  down  a  line  beyond  which  he  ma, 
not  go  None  can  draw  a  circle  bounding  his  knowM« 
or  his  thought     Only  the  universe  is  largf  enough  f'rhU 

SZfliZi^  ftr','^  '°°«  r  "^'^  '"'  "">  ^realizatfon  oJ  the 
possibUities  that  sleep  m  his  great  nature 

Iknownothowanythingcanbemoreclesrthanthathnman 
^eT  !LZl '/°  '^ZI"^^  "  "  W<nen^-a  tWng  S 
«hed,  ..complete.  Does  this  incompleteness  mean  nithingf 
Look  -indyou.  Every  where  you  see  "  great  powers^d 
smaU  -formancesjvastschemesandpe'  •6601^^^,0^^.^ 
that  winder  through  eternity,'  and  a  We  t^H       '      ^ 

'  Can  little  more  supplv 
Than  just  to  look  about  u1  and  to  die.' 
Who  has  ever  lived  to  accomplish  his  utmost  aim? 
WhatcMeeris  so  complete  as  to  comprehendlS^  th.t  i- 

solved  problems  at  which  he  is  laS'rlnf  "Tl'^hifZ  W 
IS  summoned  in  the  midst  of  experiments  he  oannotTav  tn 
^Ztli,  .^'''^  P^'i-ftl'^PiBt  ).  overtake^  In  ^^S  ot 
reform  that  are  to  add  new  value  to  human  life  "P^**""  °' 
Martineau  at  eighty,  though  bis  life  had  been  marvel- 


t»tory.  phiJosophy.  dram?  ^ '"»*"*  '°  P«»eand  vewe 
thouBandth  part  of  what  is  in  me  "  ^  ^"'*  "°'  «»id  « 

riddl,7f  Sir^p,:S''"?r'  ■''.'*'"  '"--^.  ^art 

begmmng  of  l.is  existence,  all  is  pla^  »  ,«  man  is  at  the 
^li8  midnight  darkness.  I  kn^i"";  « !"« >»  «  the  end, 
g^ves  us  a  ray  of  light  except  tiat  of  H°°  P'"'°«>PV  that 
'Wh'"^?«*  which  I  have*^  quoted  f™T^''*'°u"*'»P'«'«d 
y^^^.igo  down  to  the  grave  I  ^„  *"°',.?J'  »'''^««: 
others,  'I  have  ^^^^^^         K"ve  I  can  say,  like  so  ma^y 

«  reached,  we  can  onderstanF    w         *"°^  ''"'"'y  ^d 
completeness  that  is  onUs  ^av  Z"  '^  r^'>">^d  in- 
fragments  that  have  nn  ,nl.l.-   ^.  °   completeness.     Bnf 
with  itself,    begSu^:  ThaT^ern^P'''^"^ '^«'  «S 
anriung  else  but  befinnin™  TC  °*'^'   •'"«'"J«d  to  be 
tual  confusion.     We  fredaf^  tZ  J"^  '°'°  »"«"  wteUeo- 
sense  that  aU  intelligence  hi^  !^n  '''""•'•.  ^«  !"«»»  the 
and  that  the  r8tional^foundatTon^,°fu?'"  "'  ">«  °nivers«s 
6     This  brings  me  to  a  fifth  V    "^  \'"  »^'''°  »w^ 
«»  -Piy  com^led  to"b:.ier  in-rm^ay  ^^ 


But  If  his  be  80,  then  must  mm  be  immortS  Fop  it 
» impossible  to  believe  that  rationality  holX  every wWe 
eUe  and  breaks  down  when  it  comes  to^  man  IwSh^^ 
below  man  has  its  raison  d'  6tre;  does  man  havenoief 
Everything  else  has  its  dear  aim  and  purpo^    w«  m»n 

«»mpletedf  Everywhere  below  man  there  is  p!Ze^ 
The  morganic  prepares  the  way  tor  the  organil^ 
orgamo  nses  to  the  psychic  The  psychic  cSmnaJk 
man,  a  bemg  who  can  reason,  and  thus  put  h  mseuTnte 

thongts  after  Him;  who  can  know,  and  admire  ,md^„ 
scu.usly  put  himself  into  harmony  with  ^4  laws  X" 
can  understand  justice,  righteousness  and  truUi  who  can 
aspire  and  worship,  and  m%et  God's  love  with  an 'an'werin^ 
love,  as  a  chUd  responds  to  the  affection  of  a  pwMt     Ca? 

^T^Mot^ '"^  ''"-«''  -  ev^lZrJ^yp^ 
oess  or  miUions  of  years,  and  at  an  expense  so  vast  rh»; -1 
oaa  only  call  it  infinite,  brought  .nto  Snl^T  bl^' ^ 
high,  so  near  in  nature  to  himself,  has  nothine  tol^fhtt 
being  but  death  and  extinction  as  soon  w  3f  Th' 
therationa'ity  of  the  universe  breaks  down.  Go^^lL.^^I 

ttees  and  cut  them  down  as  soon  as  they  began  to  bear 

^hn?f/T'  P"""™"  ""*  ^^"'y  ^*'«'» ««  soonls  fiSshtd 
^L^u  ''k'PI  T"'  intending  to  send  them  to  sT we 
should  say  he  had  lost  his  reason,  and  caU  hi  a  f^and 

^J^  wZ  th^"'  rS  '""^J^^'y  ""^^^  "^  as  n'tSi^com 
pared  with  that  which  could  bring  man  into  existeSw  ^ 
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the  wown  and  culmination  of  natore'i  inflnitdr  Tart  and 
ont  M      «?•'»>▼•  erolntionary  proa«M,  only  to  blot  him 

N<^  I  wn  compelled  to  believe  that  man  wiU  not  be  de. 
.troyed-th.tGod  h«i  m«le  him  to  partakTof  hi.  o^ 

believe  in  the  reasonableneee  of  God's  work.    Faith  in  God 
Beems  to  me  necessarily  to  carry  with  it 

I*  faith 

That,  some  far  day,  will  be  found 

RipenMia  things  now  r  .the. 
Wrong  righted,  each  chain  unbound, 

ueoewal  born  out  of  scathe. 

I  have  faith  such  end  shall  be. 

I ..  ^u""°  '"?  "f  *•  Power  was— I  knew: 
Life  has  made  clear  to  me 

That,  strive  but  for  closer  view 
tiove  were  ds  plain  to  see. 

tfAensee?    When  there  dawns  a  day. 

If  not  on  the  homely  earth. 
Then  yonder,  world's  awaj. 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth. 
And  Power  comes  full  in  play." 

Here  then  for  one  I  reet,— rest  and  find  great  peace.  I 
cannot  believe  the  universe  idiotia  I  cannot  douU  the 
wisdom  or  the  fidelity  of  God.  That  God's  ^rk  of  ora- 
tion means  something  great  and  worthy,  I  do  not  even  know 
how  to  question^  Much  more  easily  could  I  question  mv 
own  sanity.  But  if  it  does  mean' something V«t.nd 
worthy,  then  man  is  safe,  and  safe  for  aU  the  fature. 

U««»»,.f«  5T^  °'^**'  ""^  '""'  P"'"'-  Must  we  not  be- 
lieve that  God  has  made  man  and  put  him  in  this  world, 

r^-l*^"*""''  ."'"^v.""'  '^'•'  indifference,  but  because  he 
lo-ee  him,  cares  for  him,  ai.d  needs  him  ?  Yes,  I  say  needs 
him,  and  will  need  him  forever?  ' 

^Good  men  in  this  world  are  oo  workers  with  God. 
Does  he  not  care  for  that  f  What  has  he  made  uTco-woA- 
•r.  with  han  for-willing  and    oonsdoo.  oo.worke«!ltf 


tmtOHTAUTr  i*  TM  LIOBT  Of  MVULUTIOH.  if 

he  has  no  interest  in  the  mattorf    And  if  he  wants  oo- 
thenMtr'''"  "orf'J.''"!  he  not  want  the  same  in 

Reverently  I  say  it-I  do  not  see  how  God  could  be 
iTJ^  rt'T  '""'°°'  """■•  ^^  •"•  "<"  "««t«d  «»  with 
And  oonld  he  destroy  us,  and  blot  out  our  love  for  him 

rr^K/wirut  h^:?  "^  •'^"'^ ''""-'  y--  '"'"^- 

Oh,  I  thmk  God  is  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  beings 
m  Ous  universe,  if  the  best  life  that^he  has  created  ends  in 

On,  JT»'fP°;«'-'te  story  of  iUa  and  her  slain  sons. 
Onr  tears  fall  for  Niobe  and  her  children  dead.  Should 
we  not  weep  more  sorely  still  for  the  Creator  and  Father 
of  men,  ,f  h.s  children  all  must  die!  Alone  in  his  unl' 
verse!  berefti  bereft!  No,  no!  God  will  not  part  wHh 
h.s  child  Man  has  cost  too  much  to  be  allowed  to  per 
ish.    God  cannot  afford  ,t!     The  universe  cannot  afford  it! 

«f  f7°  "^"j  "  i'P'^"^."*  P"'"°««'  «P«°di°gon  them  years 
of  time  and  millions  of  treasure,  only  to  burn  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  completed?  Then  how  can  we  believe 
that  the  Infinite  Intelligence  has  built  man's^uir« 
cost  tbat  IS  simply  inconceivably  great,  only  to  destroy  it 
ot  ^"^l"  \«r»'«<>/  Wharright  hav;  we  to  thU 
of  God  as  less  intelligent  than  wef 

Yes    but  nothing  whose  cost  bears  any  comparison  with 

t!'oned°'beTd;:ant"''  ■"'"°^"  ^'""'"^  »  *"  '^  «'»■ 
t\,.}\  n  T^  ^tfMK?  if  a  sculptor  throws  away  the  chips 
Bntin   kT  •"«<'''"«1  «"  te  cute  his  statue  of  beauty. 
iJnt  will  he  throw  away  the  stetue  when  that  is  done  r 
ble  fw  r  .    K  !"  E^'olotion  was  the  law,  it  was  inevite- 

to  d^?  Th  H^^  ?"''  ^^l.  ^"'  '''""  ""^  '<»  Ws  soul 
^.5  The  destruction  of  his  body  was  a  slight  matter 
The  death  of  his  soul  would  be  an  infinite  loss. 

Man  s  soul,  dwelling  for  a  little  while  on  this  earth  in 


"  ""'O^r^^TrnTBBUOBTOrxvuLOTtiM. 

a  p«rJri>«Ue  body,  i.  like  .  .plendid  diamoDd  dIxmhI  ft»  . 
time  in  a  frail  settins .  When  the  mJ^Z^i^  ^  **  * 
onVprill  the  Je-le/thnTre  dr.:^U5f  N  *r?t 
!•  too  preoioos  for  thai.  Rather  will  Ih-  TS.  •.  *?'  '^ 
b«n.,  and  «i,e  it  a  new.  ."SLt^aT  at'en^^;  1^ 
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memorable  worS ^sKi] ^tte^S  k*'^.''  "^  *«'  '^e 
when  he  w«  „n  trial  forKSr'.n'i;  Kr '  "^"^ 

peop?er;af^.r^tThetSp'^^^''^'°l  <"  »>« 

.  1-S"^  oMheSr"  "f,'^->;-<^  --  a^-tW  to 
t.inTaVeHd:.'i5''^TthC^^^ 

mo^lKeat.  'a^nd't'bith  ''*'**^'-  -"^  ^^B-'ered 
^e.ed  and  ^^.Z'r^^-^  ^  X^Ttfe 

heretic  of  the  modern  S  'l^^^n"  ''""u"  ""'  "°"* 
time.     So  was  Wesle"  ^°  '""  "  ^«™''''  •"  1>» 

ParkU'^nd  E^Xn'^rd Xif"  """"""j^^  -<>  Theodore 

try,  and  iKaotHhe^r^l""  k^^-?^"  <*'  "■»  '^^- 
noyeliet  of  E^lSnd  ^^'  P««byteriah  preacher  and 
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•Qm  yon  Me  that  to  be  called  a  heretic  i«  at  leart  to  b. 
put  ID  excellent  society;  indeed,  it  i«  to  be  giren  a  place  in 
the  great  company  of  tboee  noble  men  and  women  who  have 

for  the  advancement,  punflcation  and  enlightenment  of  n- 
Iigion  m  the  world. 

.n-K°S'.°"*''°u'}*'^^"y*''°°'''*^  •'  being  a  heretic  in 
■nch  dwtingaiihed  and  honored  company 

™„™'  "''°""K'?Jfd  today  Btone«  its  prophet*,  a  wiser  to- 
mwTow  cornea  with  rewent  tread   to  build  them  ooetly 

"Though  Truth'ii  portion  be  the  scaffold, 
And  upon  the  throne  be  Wronir, 
Yet  that  seaffokl  sways  the  future 
a.    4".'!'  ^eh'nd  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

All  this  ahowB  that  the  main  concern  of  us  all  should  be 
not  with  the-qnestiou  of  what  men  will  thiulj  of  uh,  or  even 

Wha?t :;;«"'  ""'  ''*  '"""'^'^  ""^  '"P"^-'  -1-'7, 

Why  am  I  a  Unitarian  r 

I  might  answer  very  summarily,  and  say,  I  am  a  Uni. 
tman  because  I  cannot  be  anything  else. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  entering  somewhat  into  per- 
sonja  experience,  I  will  add,  that  nobody  ever  trie^harZ 
to  be  something  else  than  I  did  for  many  years. 

I  was  brought  up  in  orthodoxy;  I  was  educated  in  ortho- 

nnW      ^f  J'^rt"  '?'■'  ■"  »  P'*""*""  '°  «°  orthodox 

pulpit.     I  loved  the  church  of  my  childhood  with  all  my 

^Jl.n-  ,  i^  '"'*'  °?''  '°  ■««  ^  -"y^e".  the  beloved 
oompaniou  of  all  my  early  years,  went  L  a  missionary  of 
Its  gospel  to  a  foreign  land.  Most  of  my  companion^  "n 
college  and  all  in  the  theological  school,  were  memZs  of 

ly  Ke"  ol7J:,d'T"°'  '"'  '^^  "^  '°P"-     ^y  ^"^  ^  -' 
Because  the  time  came  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  me  to  accept  its  main  theological  teachings  as  trwT 
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I  entered  the  Divinity  schonl      t  „i!,T*V        ..  . 

tifioation  for  whte'l'^jSier'Ar''  f^^  ^""""^  ^■«''- 

site  from  what  I  had  h^,^  n^lLi  !^'  '*'V"*"  °PP^- 
One  farther  hope  remained.     Two  or  three  trusted 
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friends  said,  Yonr  difSonlties  are  larf^ely  theoretical.  Oo 
into  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry;  throw  yonr  sonl 
into  that,  and  yonr  troubles  will  disappear. 

I  followed  the  advice.  I  went  into  the  ministry  of  the 
old  chnroh  that  I  loved.  For  two  years  I  threw  my  whole 
soul  into  practical  work,  preaching  on  practical  subjects, 
and  avoiding  as  fully  as  possible  all  doctrinal  themes.  But 
it  was  of  no  use.  What  is  a  man's  intellect  given  him  for, 
only  to  use?  I  found  that  every  practical  theme  sends 
down  its  roots  into  great  truths  and  principles.  A  man 
must  have  a  philosophy  of  life.  If  he  is  going  to  teach 
religion  he  must  have  a  philosophy  of  religion.  My  two 
years  of  practical  work  had  shown  me  that  my  old  philoso- 
phy of  religion  was  gone.  Nor  could  anything  bring  it 
back. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  significant  and  important  part 
of  my  story. 

The  old  bad  faded  away;  but  had  nothing  came  in  its 
place? 

I  had  been  eight  years  in  beating  my  music  out.  Was 
it  really  music  that  I  had  found?  Or  was  it  increasing  dis- 
cords?   Or  was  it  nothing? 

I  can  only  say  that  to  me  at  least — to  my  reason,  my 
conscience,  and  all  that  is  deepest  in  my  religions  natnre, 
after  the  long  struggle  of  doubt  and  fear, — it  was  music 
that  I  had  reached.  If  the  old  had  gone,  something  far 
more  satisfactory  had  come  in  its  stead. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  'event^enth  centuries,  when  the 
Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  Universe,  which  had  been  accepted 
for  2,000  years,  broke  down  before  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge, there  were  thousands  and  thousands  who  could  see 
nothing  in  the  break-down  but  the  most  terrible  disaster  to 
religion  and  man.  But  were  their  fears  realized  ?  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  place  of  the  old  theory  of  the  universe 
came  an  infinitely  better  new.  Indeed  it  was  because  facts 
and  laws  looking  in  the  direction  of  something  larger  and 
better,  were  coming  to  men's  knowledge,  that  they  were 
driven  to  surrender  the  old. 
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Uzaotly  the  same  is  the  sitaation  to- day  in  religion. 
In  those  centuries  when  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the 
nniverse  held  dominance  in  Christendom  there  grew  up  a 
system  of  theological  thought  exactly  in  harmony  with  it, 
largely  created  by  it.  What  is  happening  now  y  That  svs- 
tem  of  theological  thought  is  breaking  down.  Does'ite 
decay  mean  that  religion  is  failing  f  Instead,  it  means  that 
rdigion  is  brosdening  to  vastly  larger  horizons.  The  whole 
religious  philosophy  of  the  thinking  world  is  moving  out 
from  the  small  and  artificial  Ptolemaic  nniverse  in  which  it 
was  born  and  has  always  lived,  into  the  Copernican  uni- 
verse  of  modern  -science  and  modern  knowledge,  in  which 
its  future  is  to  bt 

This  was  what  those  eight  years  of  doubt  and  question- 
ing and  struggle  helped  me  to  see.  The  experience  of 
those  earnest  years— tragic  they  often  seemed,  as  they  went 
by— was  a  process  by  which  I  grew  aware  of  God's  new 
order,  and  slowly  learned  to  adjust  myself  to  it. 
Thus  you  see  how  I  became  a  Unitarian. 
For  whatisUnitarianismf  It  is  simply  this  new  order 
of  things,  carried  ont  into  the  world  of  religion.  It  is 
simply  religion  transformed  from  Ptolemaic  to  Capernican 
conditions.  It  is  simply  Christianity  moving  forward,  out 
of  centuries  of  darkness,  and  credulity,  and  mental  bond- 
age, and  dreams,  and  dogmatisms,  and  miracles,  into  our 
modem  age  of  light,  of  science,  of  law,  of  proved  knowl- 
edge, of  larger  freedom,  of  higher  spiritual  ideals. 

TJnitarianism  is  nothing  more  nor  lers  than  the  world's 
growing  cry  for  reason  in  religion;  for  reality  in  religion- 
for  sonl-hberty  in  religion;  for  ethics  in  religion;  for  the 
dominance  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  over  the  creedal 
and  the  formal  in  religion;  for  a  religion  free  to  grow;  for 
a  religion  whose  primary  business  is  to  build  up  God's 
kingdom  of  justice  and  love  on  the  earth  here  and  now. 

This  is  what  the  tremendous  seething  of  thought  going 
on  in  the  whole  religions  world  to-day  means,  it  means 
higher  ideas.  It  means  readjustment  It  means  God  call- 
ing  the  world  forward.     It  means  not  something  poorer  for 
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relipon,  but  something  better;   not  something  lower,  but 

S«l'v1    ^^''*''   r'  'O'PfU'i-K  ^'"aller,  but  some  hf^ 
mfimtely  larger;   not  something  less  secure,  but  somethinf 

r«h  rr7''~J'"i"  °"  foundations  snnk  down  and  down  tf 

never  know"  '°°"'  *""*  'P'"'""'  '"^^  ■«  '^«  P"»'  »'««' 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  this  growing  and 

deepenmg  cry  of  humanity  takes  the  Unitariafnamef^   By 

tt  ""Thank  f^°/'f°V.^  *  """"V"!  ^'^^^'  ''^fi"*  '*  °'  <"»>fi°e 
n  fZ^  H,  ^  ■  !  "'^  "  beginning  to  be  heard,  at  least 
™lf^nn  1^^'  ""i^^^rfy  '«lipo»«  name,  inside  of  every 
religious  body  and  outside  of  all.  I  only  mean  that  in 
Un  arianism  it  comes  to  freest  expression  knd  fullest  self" 
realization.  I  only  mean  khat  in.Unitarianism  we  have  the 
one  organized  and  historic  form  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
which  accepts  the  new  order,  makes  no  a^logy  for  L 
believes  m  it  as  of  God,  and  lifts  up  the  bann^  of  it  bold^ 
where  all  men  can  see.  ""»v»v 

w^,on^°*  v??uT;'°  *°^®  measure  at  least,  what  I  meant 

tWng  else  """  "^"'*"''"' ''««''»««  I<«*nnot  be  any- 

However,  the  ground  that  I  have  gone  over  is  only  the 

?T^    £•  ■  ^''■.wr°^  "^^  ^  "^  a  Unitarian  are  many 
Let  me  begin  with  the  Bible.  ' 

One  reason  why  I  am  a  Unitarian  is  because  I  believe 

tYre  Bible""  "^  '*"'"^  """^  ''"'  ^"8*°°  "'  »'"'  «» 

Yo„®fi°n^'°f.,*''^  ^!^  Testament.     What  do  you  find  there? 

and  that  he  demands  of  man  a  pure  heart  and  a  right  life 

L'^S  Tir.  "P  '""^  '''''"''  ""-^  «P""-'  '"-W  of 

t^.f^'lV^j^'"*"?/  saoh  dogmatic  theological  system  as 
vnt  «^"""^"^  orthodox  Christianity?  Certainly  not.  Do 
you  find  any  of  its  more  important  doctrines,  as  the  trinity, 
l^^^fi  ^  of  Chnst  salvation  through  faith  in  an  atoning 
nT  a^dTh  "  ''^  \/1"«  ^  '  All  Jewish  scholars  answef 
JNo ,  and  they  ought  to  understand  their  own  sacred  book. 
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Fraotioally,  all  independent  Christian  scholars  also  answer 
No.  Certainly,  with  all  the  study  that  I  have  been  able  to 
give  the  matter,  I  have  never  found  a  syllable  in  support  of 
any  of  these  doctrines.  Men  who  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  rational,  straight-forward  way  that  they 
do  other  books,  do  not  discover  them.  I  think  nobody  ever 
finds  them  except  men  who  interpret  them  into  the  Old 
Testament  out  of  their  own  minds. 

Matthew  Arnold  says  the  whole  Old  Testament  culmin. 
Btes  in  the  one  word,  righteousness.  If  yon  doubt  this  go 
to  Moses,  and  read  the  Ten  Commandments.  Go  to'the 
Psalms,  and  read: 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord? 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 
He  that  hath  clean  hapjs  and  a  pure  heart." 

Go  to  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  ponder 
his  barnmg  words:  "To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
yonr  sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord?  .  .  .  Wash 
you,  make  you  dean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well- 
seek  judgement,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow." 

Go  to  the  prophet,  Micah,  and  hear  his  emphatic  declara- 
tion:  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  f  " 

And  now,  what  is  thie  religion  that  thus  lifts  up  right- 
eousness  heaven-high  above  all  forms,  all  ceremonies  all 
possible  theological  doctrines  and  schemes?  this  religion  of 
the  pure  heart  and  the  right  lifoF  this  religion  which 
Identifies  salvation  with  character,  and  serving  God  with 
serving  menf  It  is  simply  clear  and  clean  Unitarianism, 
nothing  more  aud  nothing  less.  This  is  what  Unitarianism 
means. 

*!.  ^""^  now  to  the  New  Testament.  What  do  we  find 
tnerer  I  think  we  find  Unitarianism,  and  only  Unitarian- 
ism, if  we  interpret  the  books  as  we  should,  as  litoratnie 
and  not  as  dogma. 


A 


'•i 
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it  18  in  him  that  they  Ire  mW  ?„  k  r         ^"J*  .'""■''  "«"• 
tive  theories  abZ^^^  ",!:*?  h     H  ■""  >°  «?«<"••«- 

and  of  which  no  mL  had  ev^  dreameMnr  ^"T"^' 
after  his  death      T*  ™      ■     r^.  °™"'M'"'  nntil  generations 

ish  lifo  ho  i;„„j  iu  ■ ,  'angnt,  the  pure  and  anself 
SSth  and  S''''A„T^'''  "?<*.'"««''•'  death  he  diedTr 
UnL!anism**Vorwho\al}Te^  "  i'"""     ^""^  ''^''*  » 

m™«.  ;i,b~  .ISA  :"S''  ""'«' "'  <•'  ■"«•  •' 
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BntS^h  ""*,  H°'y  0''«";  «°d  these  three  are  one." 
But  eoholara  have  long  known  that  this  text  was  apurioua 

Bonpta     Accordingly  the  Revised  Version,  and  all  versions 

k  tSe^atf;  ^^V'-  '''"^  ""•  °°>^  "^"-^  trinitarirn  t^S 
n  the  entire  Bible  is  gone;  and  as  for  the  word  trinity, 
that  never  was  in  the  Bible.  "'""y, 

Wh^  °T  V""'  ^T  '^'««'«?«'°t  '^o-'b  ">at  Jesns  was  Godf 
Where?     I  do  not  know  where.     We  must  bear  in  nrind 
when  and  how  the  New  Testament  was  written. 
^^^  Paul,  the  earliest  writer,  did  not  know  Jesns  person- 

thJ^^^tr^if'^?""'"*  ''*^«  »'  J««»«  «  undoubtedly 
ttat  of  Mart     But  even  that  was  not  written  for  a  whole 

^T^IT  r"^'  •^'^'"L  '^•'"*-  «°'«^«''  Mark's  gospel  is 
pL^I  "T  r  ''"^-  H"''  -J"**  '*""  represent  him? 
Everywhere  and  always  as  a.  man.     There  is  no  hint  of 

■!•  ^"  ^u.  ^.  """y  '''■"g*  «"  inexplicable  on  the  snpDo- 
«bonof  his  deity;  ^  for  example,  his^being  tempt^TCn 
wWhhl^r'^I  His  dec  aration  that  there  were  thin^; 
which  he  did  not  know.  Are  there  things  which  God  aZ 
not  know r    His  exclamation  on  the  cross,  "My  God,  my 

^I'olT^w?"'  '''°?  '°""""'  ■°«°f"  Can  Gid  foAake 
whTl     1?"  Paying  to  God,  as  to  another.     If  all  th^ 

™«tn  I  kT  '^"'  ^^  '''■"^«"  "«  ^'^'  "hat  could  such 
praying  be  but  a  pretense,  and  a  make-believe? 

H„nri?J*  •  "'•■'"'Keft  proofs  of  the  deity  of  Jesua  is  his 
is  fo^nf  •  "■''"'"'T  ''''■"'•  ^°'  °°' »  "°'^  °'  ^ool^  a  birth 
^nn^f  J°  -^u  !?■■'"""  ^'P^'-  E^^"  ""'«'  o'  th«  miracles 
connected  with  the  resurrection  are  wanting.  The  explan- 
ation  seems  to  be  that  these  miracle  stories  were  le^nds 
which  later  grew  ap  around  the  birth  and  death  of  ^ns, 

rih-t^V  /^L^'"'"'*?"'  """^  Cy™'-  ""'J  many  other  ™at 
^Z  '^'  '^^  ■'"'°'*°' ''°''''-  The  gospel  of  Mark  iems 
I^JnT  ^°  """n  '^'"^  '^^«  tlo^nps  of  mirad^ 
tegends  concerning  Jesus  came  into  existent  or  at  leart 
before  they  had  obtained  acceptance,  hence    hey  do  C 
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wntten  they  have  come  on  the  scene.  «    h"     «»re 

wiJn°tK-^''^°  T^"^  •'"'''  »«  near  to  Jeeiw  as  we  caa- 
wUh^n  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  death,  we  find  him  under- 
stood to  have  been  born  as  othej  men  are,  aa  well  as  to  have 
been  in  every  other  way  a  man.     Trae,  he  is  represent^  m 

iJso  are  declared  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  who  certainly 

SeX^btTnTlr ^"^  ""^  "°"""°"  ^  "'""-- 

Ch^tian':!:^^''^  VaHr  fte  d^S^cS^l?  tt 
Bupernatoral.     There  are  many  traces  of  it  in  the  New 

I'„',^'°« *./?•"  *"?'«''  ^^  ^^°^  i'  least,  the  la'eT 
most.     By  the  time  the  New  Testament  canon  was  closed  it 

if)  f»'»P«'K™ri'"-     ^''•"^  «"<=•>  '«*«  books  aTtheApta 

ter''  *.!  ^°"th  Gospel-were  written,  Jesus  had^e 
to  be  thought  of  by  the  writers  as  much  more  than  a  mw 

world  T^""""'1.''°  J^'"*^""^  '^''»«  he  came  into  th^ 
~w»  iTZ  Tl'"'"^?^  had  conferred  great  honor  and 
^Z  A         u      *,  "  °°'  ^'*-     Everywhere  Hod  is  repre- 

w'f'.i.     u  "?'■'. '"a-'y  generations  had  passed,  indeed  not 

u^ttC^  ^^  ^?^  ?f  deifying  Jesus,  and  placing  him 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe.  And  the  full  doctrine  of 
he  tnn.ty  came  mto  existence  even  later  than  that:  while 

It'i^trsur*'"^'  "^  '^^  '^"^  ■'  '"■•'-y'  '-  'X'™  - 
th^^"*;  ■'.''i^u^®"  Testaaent  does  not  teach  a  trinity  or 
Unitarian  church  believes,  that  the  heart  of  the  religion  of 

to  Christ  And  I  believe,  and  the  Unitarian  church  b^lievei 
dntv  and'"\'7K°'  "^i^oiP'^-tip  to  Christ  is  just  1^3 
^nty,  and  not  the  acceptance  of  any  dogmas,  theologiori 

Tv  r^lJ"^'"''!,"'"?"*"^  plans  of  Salvation  ^roS  o^ 
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Do  yon  know  that  there  is  only  one  definition  of  pure 
religion  giren  in  the  whole  New  Testament  f  What  is  it  f 
th^^  ^  fr  ;°.u  "?''^'"«d  before  our  God  and  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world  " 

I  believe,  and  the  Unitarian  church  believes,  that  that  is 
the  heart  of  New  Testament  religion 

thp^ir/^f^K*^'  Wtatdoeshesayf  Paul  declares  that 
thegreatest  thing  in  religion  is  love.  "Now  abide  faith, 
hope,  love;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  Unitarianism 
take«  Its  stand  beside  Paul,  and  plants  itself  as  a  relS 

eTe^SeZ."™''  "P°°   ''"  '""''"""^  °'   ■-«  "^o- 

reli^^°  '"t -T  ,^'"''  f  °«'  ^"^  ^"'•"^  'o  be  supreme  in 
reigion?  Tnnitiesf  creeds?  forms?  orthodoxies?  Hao 
Pily  we  are  not  m  doubt.  On  one  occasion  a  man  went  to 
tim  and  said,  "Tell  us  plainly  what  is  thegreat  ^mmand." 

only  toye  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thv 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  Thill 
nn1«  ,>  tI  «"»' <;°n"°«°'ln'ent.  And  the  second  is  like 
nnto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  TOmmandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
«wwi.  "  ^iT'"""°'T'     J"«'   this.      The  Unitarian 

i^ffi  .  V*n  T  ""^"ands  embody  the  highest  Ohristi- 
anity  and  the  highest  Religion.  ^  s  "  "w 

„„«^*T  °l^°°  ^^"^  ""^  "'"^y  °'  I^*"""!"'  how  he  said  to 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  had  never  joined  any  church 
because  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  that  they 
asked  him  to  accept^  But  if  a«y  church  would  come  to  hfm 
prescribing  no  condition  of  membership  except  these  two 

hll^?^"""'"'?''  f}?^".  "^^^^  •^^^''^  ^"'^  down,  that  church 
he  would  most  gladly  join.  Is  there  any  Christian  church 
which  erects  no  a>nditions  of  membership  except  these 

*h-™„Jif '  ?**  ^"".l"*"'  '""ia'so  the  Universalist.  which, 
thoi^h  bearing  another  name,  is  in  fact  Unitarian. 

Next  Sunday  is  Easter.     Probably  every  Unitarian  and 
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UnivewaliBt  society  in  America  will  open  its  doors  on  that 
day  to  receive  new  members.  Who  will  be  welcome  f  All 
who  accept  as  the  ideal  of  life,  toward  which  they  would 
strive,  love  to  God  and  their  fellow  men. 

So  then  to  the  question  before  as  to-day,  I  answer,  I  am 
a  Unitarian  because  I  believe  that  Unitarianism  is  the  hijrh. 
est  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament;  because  I  believe  it  is 
Uie  central  teaching  of  the  New  Testament;  and  especially 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  teaching  of 

But  this  is  not  all. 

I  am  a  Unitarian  because  I  believe  that  Unitarianism  is 
the  most  reasonable  form  of  religion. 

Unitarianism  accepts  re'aaon  as  of  God.  It  believes 
that  religion  should  everywhere  be  tested  by  reason.  It 
refuses  to  accept  as  true,  in  religion  or  anywhere  else,  what 
IS  clearly  irrational.  It  believes  that  no  better  service  can 
be  done  to  religion  than  to  bring  to  it  everywhere  the  light 
of  reason— which  is  God's  instrnmenUlity  for  driving  out 
Ignorance,  credulity,  bigotry,  fear,  and  superstition,  from 
religion,  and  purifying  and  ennobling  it. 

I  am  a  Unitarian  because  I  believe  Unitarianism  to  be 
the  most  ethical  form  of  religion.  Unitarianism  would 
bring  all  religion  to  the  ethical  test,  as  well  as  to  the 
rational.  Its  contention  with  orthodoxy  is  largely  here. 
It  rejecte  certain  doctrines  of  the  popular  creeds  because 
they  seem  to  it  unethical,  as  it  rejects  otli:>r8  because  they 
seem  to  it  irrational.  It  believes  that  we  shall  never  reach 
the  final  or  highest  religion,  until  we  get  a  faith  that  is 
through  and  through  ethical  as  well  as  through  and 
through  reasonable. 

I  am  a  Unitarian,  tnd  in  a  Unitarian  Church,  because 
the  Unitarian  Church  is  one  where  a  religions  liberal  can 
be  honest. 

A  man  may  be  a  liberal  in  an  orthodox  church,  if  he 
will  cover  up  his  liberalism.    He  may  think  what  he  pleases, 

J  w'U  not  say  much  about  it.  He  may  disbelieve  the 
creed,  if  he  will  support  the  church  that  is  founded  on  the 
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creed  He  may  tell  his  friencb  at  home  that  he  no  lonirer 
•ooepts  such  and  snoh  outgrown  doctrines  of  the  paat  if 
he  will  only  go  to  church  and  take  port  in  prayew  and 
oreeda  and  liturgies  that  retain  them  all. 

I»  such  a  course  honest  r  In  anything  except  religion 
If  a  man  says  one  thing  in  public  and  another  in  private, 
or  supporU  a  cause  with  his  money  and  his  influence  which 
he  does  not  believe  in,  is  he  thought  to  be  pursuinjr  an 
npngtit  or  honorable  courser 

■a  »'t^°!1°'  '"!?  *"  'P**''  s^^erely  <»•  uncharitably  of  any. 
But  I  will  say  that  I  am  glad  there  is  one  church  in  which 
there  IS  no  temptation  to  such  a  double  life.  And  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  permitted  to  belong  to  that  church. 

I  am  a  Unitariam  because  I  believe  in  progress.  Uni- 
tariamsm  is  distinotly  faced  forward.  I  think  that  is  the 
right  way  to  be  faced.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  a 
religious  movement  which  believes,  and  dares  to  sav  it 
believes,  that  God  has  better  things  forhisworid;  which 
believes  and  dares  say  it  believes,  in  living  inspiration:  a 
movement  whose  flag,  flung  to  every  breeze  of  heaven, 
bears  the  motto,  ' 

"Revelation  is  not  sealed; 
Answering  unto  man's  endeavor, 
Truth  and  rijcht  are  still  revealed." 

I  am  a  Unitarian  because  I  believe  in  a  wide  fellowship 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be  qniok  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate whatever  good  there  is  in  all  forms  of  faith,— inside 
Christianity  and  outside  Christianity.  And  why  should  not 
religious  people  fellowship  one  another  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  have  in  common  f  Unitarianism  says  they  should  I 
like  that.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I  know  it 
to  be  the  spirit  of  a  broad  minded  and  noble  humanity. 

I  am  a  Unitarian  because  Unitarianism  is  pre-eminently 
the  religion  of  education.  Other  religions  bodies  have  done 
much  for  education,  and  deserve  much  praise.  But  at  the 
head  of  all,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  stands  the  Uni- 
tanim.  And  the  education  that  Unitarians  promote  is  of 
the  broadest,  freest,  most  progressive,   most  nnsectarian 
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IrinA  They  have  alwaya  been  the  ■tanncheet  frieDde  of 
our  pnbho  iobool  eyitem,  and  of  onr  rtate  nniTewitiei 
BTe^  iDiportant  form  of  edaoation  has  received  their  aid. 

(i^Jl  K^Tu*"!^*"  f "^y  '»'"»  '<"■  education  in  the 
South  which  has  been  of  euch  simply  ineetimable  service 
m  enablmg  the  Southern  Slatea  to  Uablieh  public  35 
.y.u™«f    »??.T  P""*^/.  ot  London,  the  Unive««]i.t 

Who  established  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  the 
finest  educational  institution  for  the  working  people  in  that 
gre^oityf    Peter  Cooper,  the  Unitarian.    '^ '""P  *  "»  ""« 

Who  was  the  pioneer  and  for  many  years  the  most  im. 
portent  leader  in  mtroduoiug  the  Kindergarten  system  into 
this  country?    Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  Unitarian 

Who  established  Washington  University,  in  St  Louis 
tte  most  important  institution  of  learning  in  the  MississiDol 
Vriley  outside  of  the  state  univemitiesr^  Unitarir^^'!:^^ 
tost  Unitanan  church  of  St.  Louis  alone  giving  to  it  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  8  ".o  k  more 

UnitariL'""'"'*^  ^"'*"  University?    Ezra  Cornell,  the 

„„Ki^°  "'»"»''«d  ">«  I-well  Institute  in  Boston,  that 
noble  pioneer  among  the  great  public  lecture  foundations 
on  t^s  side  the  Atlanticf    John  Lowell,  the  Unitarian. 

Enc^'pr:tSf^ni,l\r'  ^"'''  ''^"^  '"  ^""■"-'^ 

,-n.f.w?  '"?w^"u'  y  BHT^tiTd  University,  to  be  the  first 
mstitut  on  of  higher  learning  in  America? '  And  who  have 

Sriy^n/^iir"'"   '^'"^'"'"'^    ""^   -''—"'' 

«.n][nif  °°  ""T'  '<"■». 'eligions  body  to  have  such  an  edu. 
oa  onal  record  ,«  this?  And  is  it  strange  if  one  who 
believes  in  education  is  attracted  to  such  a  body  f 

fh-Lr*  ^■i''"j?°  ^""^  Unitarianism  U  pre-eminently 
the  religion  of  philanthropies  and  reforms  ^ 

.».™!^'^*l,'™^  described  the  scene  of  the  future  judgment, 
whom  did  he  place  upon  the  right  hand?  Thos^  who  had 
^i^h\l  ^'  <''<'**'^dthe  naked,  ministered  to  the  sid^ 
vunted  those  in  pnson.     Unitarian,  have  always  beUev»d 
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that  rooh  service  to  one',  fellow  men  in  need,  is  the  tniest 
«.rT.ce  we  can  render  to  God.  Hence  their  prominTnw 
eTe^rwhere  m  works  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

NoaS^WoSi^l^'niSan'""  ^""^  '"  ""'  ""-''^^ 
Who  established  the  first  public  ministry  to  the  poor  in 

Who  was  the  President  and  organizer  of  the  great  Sani- 
tary  Commission  whr  hat  the  time  of  our  civil  war  did  a 
work  of  such  vast  and  inestimable  benefit  to  our  sick  and 
wounded  "Oldiersy  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  of  New  York, 
pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  church.  ' 

Who  created  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
did  a  work  for  our  sick  soldiers  only  second  to  that  of  the 
r#  r°^  ?t',"-7  Ctoo'^'^ionf  Dr.  Wm.  G  Eliot,  pastor 
of  the  first  Unitarian  church  of  St.  Louia  Who  did  that 
beautiful  and  almost  angelic  work  for  the  suffering  soldiers 
of  the  Crimean  war,  which  the  worid  will  never  tire  of 
oommemoratingf  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Unitarian. 

Who  was  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  asylums  and 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  by  her  own  almost 
anperhuman  efforts  securing  the  erection  of  the  first  nine- 
teen? Dorathea  Dix,  the  Unitarian. 

Whoestablished  the  first  society  for  the  prevention  of 

S'th^uTiS.""  '•"'  '""°'^'  =«"^  ^'«  "'  N- 

Who  established  the  first  Flower  Mission  in  the  world  f 
Boston  °""'°°"y  "'  '^*  ^°""  *''««'  Unitarian  church  in 

What  were  those  great  leaders  in  the  anti-slavery  cause 
Channmg,  May,  Theodore   Parker,  Sumner,   Hale.  Adin 
BaJlou,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Gerrit  Smith,  Giddings,  Geo.  W 
Julian,  and  hosts  of  others  f  Unitarians. 

Do  you  wonder  that  one  is  drawn  to  a  religion  that  has 
had  such  a  leadership  in  the  good  works  of  the  world  f 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  Unitarianism  is  not  Christi- 
5,^'V;.  ".  '  re'igion  which  has  such  a  history  as  this  is  not 
t-hnstianity,  then  how  is  Christianity  bereaved  I 
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to  any  of  the  itandard'^  I^d    ''fi'"^"*^  P^P".  aooordin| 

Fatherhood  of  God  ^\^»\i2Z  ■  \i  ^  '^''^^*  ">  'J>» 
believe  in  the  clean  heart  I  h.r '"  *«.^''°''J»  »*  Je^os-  I 
believe  in  the  unwoX  life     rh:,7j«'''''7JT' '°^«-    ^ 

der  that  Umtanana  are  circulating  it  everywhere? 

po.iu.»  u». «»,  w,  «.„?■  SI  5;;„S'i'sj 


frHTAM  tAvynARuyt 


I  My  that  the  best 

3veD  iuRide  of  the 

•adily  t'-wnrd  Unita- 


'f":>  itiqii, 

-rr  ttj.  a,i 

•iinujj  to  «  Unit*. 
1  tho  worlds  of 


i  oriti- 
.  the 

'I  and 
itarian 


♦u   ^^i?  y^".!**  "•'•'  I  ">•■'>  "hen 
thooKht  and  life  of  the  Chri.tian  w 
■o  called  Orthodox  ranki,  is  morini/  ,t . 
nanmin.  '' 

.    And  now,  add  to  all  thiV  th-^  ,  >•'  l, 
owm  of  the  Bible,  the  study   ,f  oo,„..a. 
doorine  of  e»olation,  geienor,  t.hij„s.,r.v 
literatore,  are  all  tending  straM.-lv  t    i,l' 
position,  and  you  will  easily  ,o  hon  V 
nan  is  the  present  condition  i>f  tlrr 
tboo((fat  and  relij^ion. 
But  my  time  is  gone. 

I  believe  there  is  no  religion  in  the  wnrM  in  ^•"Ti 
sympathy,  tenderness    fo?  human  s„?^nVh!ln?„l°"'' 

tariLr!1ts'°p^ifr£,t'^''P''!|-'  "•<'«  of  V.i. 
i««in  it  is  oftenTe:  a^tt.V^^r'BuTS"''''-  .'*'" 
that,  large  part  of  the  finert  Cks  ^'f  ^^^tri^^Z 
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books  of  all  denominations.  Bat  a  religion  waniinir  in 
piety  and  spiritual  depth  does  not  write  the  devotional 
iiceratnre  of  any  age. 

FiDally,  I  wanted  to  call  yonr  attention  to  Unitarianism 
as  a  religion  to  live  by.-pntting  a  simply  tremendous  em- 
Hl^n^'^•     ^^o«f- «?w«y8.  upon  the  good  life;  and  as  a  re- 

&  \^'t  .u^'  fi"°*f  "r'y-  "  '♦  ^°^'  ">»  ^°"°^  from 
death  which  the  old,  cruel  theology  has  surrounded  it  with 
and  giving  in  their  place  a  peaceful  trust  in  him  whose  caro 
and  love  are  over  us  in  death  as  in  life,  and  who  wUl  never 

"  HerVr  d^'°'''^  '°  "'*'''''  ''*'"'  "'''  "P*"  "*'  ^°°^- 
I  have  given  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  a  Uni- 
tarian.    Judge  for  yourselves  whether  they  have  weight 
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They  moat  upward  still  and  onward 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth."    — I<owan. 

"  Revelation  is  not  sealed  ; 
Answerine  unto  man's  endeavor 
Truth  and  right  are  still  revealed." 

„  „    J  .  ~S.    LONGFSI,I,0W. 

God  18  not  the  God  of  the  dead 
But  of  the  living."  -Jksds. 

It  is  common  for  men  to-day  to  think  of  all  Scripture 
as  haying  an  ancient  origin.  But  why  necessarily 
ancient?  Is  the  ancient  worid  the  source  of  all  the 
truth  man  possesses,  or  all  the  good  he  enjoys  ?  Is  God 
dead  or  is  He  less  near  to  humanity  now  than  formeriv? 
Has  the  modern  worid  no  flowing  fountains' 
trnMf"*wl'''"u   •?  P™**"?  revelation,  and  in  growing 

fh  ^  7f^^  ^^°^^^  ?°'  ''*'  "  G°«'  "  »°t  the  God  of 
the  dead,     he  said,  "but  of  the  living."    To  those  who 

n"."^'  '!"'  "r^"}  "■"»  f"'"^*  "y  '•>«  far  awa^past? 
he  declared  stoutly  in  favor  of  advance,  saying,  "It  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  the  old  time,"  so  and  £■  "  but  I 
say  unto  ^omething  distinctly  diflFerent,  somethinK 
larger,  something  better.  uicmmg 

Of  course,  we  must  not  overlook  our  great  debt  to  the 

IIT.1  V""^'-  ^"*='*  *•""  ~°'««  ^°'""  from  the  past, 
and  the  far  distant  past,  is  of  great  and  priceless  value 
as,  tor  example,  spoken  language  ;  the  use  of  fire ;  the 
taming  of  animals  and  their  employment  in  the  service 
^L"ll°  •■  '^*  ^'^''en'  of  the  process  of  smelting  iron, 
and  the  use  of  the  metal  to  serve  human  needs  ;  the  inl 
vention  of  letters ;  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  family  and  of  peaceful  government;  the  be- 
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ginnings  of  law,  of  settled  morality,  of  religion.  Theye 
and  hundreds  of  other  legacies  from  a  very  far  away 
antiquity  are  of  permanent  and  untold  value  to  man- 
Kind. 

And  yet,  because  so  much  of  good  has  come  to  us 
trom  the  early  world,  are  we  to  think  of  that  world  as 
the  source  of  all  good,  or  even  of  all  highest  good? 
Quite  the  contrary.  A  little  research  shows  us  that  the 
ancient  times  were  comparatively  crude  times  ;  civiliza- 
tion was  comparatively  low  ;  much  was  then  unknown 
that  now  has  been  found  out.  Go  back  to  the  early  ages 
of  the  world  and  we  find  simple  and  crude  agricultural 
implements,  crude  means  of  travel  and  transportation 
crude  houses,  crude  and, superficial  educational  methods 
crude  legal  and  moral  codes,  crude  systems  for  adminis- 
Ko"w^  ■'?u'"*-  "^?y  then  should  we  necessarily  look 
back  to  those  ages  for  the  most  perfect  scriptures,  or  for 
the  revelation  of  God's  highest  truth  to  men?  In  all 
other  directions  the  world  has  grown  as  the  ages  have 

n^I'^Ti;    -^t"^.  "*''  "«*  •""*  ^^P^  the  knowledge  be- 
queathed to  It  by  Its  predecessors,  and  added  some  new 
discoveries  .*  its  own.      Thus  in  invention,  in  physical 
discovery,  in  man's  conquest  over  material  nature,  in  the 
practical  arts  of  life,  in  science,  in  education,  in  law,  in 
all  departments  of  life  outside  of  religion,  there  has  b^en 
progress      Wny  should  we  not  expect  progreL  also  in 
religion?     And  if  there  is  to  be  ^progress  in  reli^on! 
must  there  not  be  progress  in  religious  teaching?      In 
other  words,  must  not  the  sources  from  which  men  are 
to    draw    their  supplies  of   truth    and  inspiration  be 
enlarged  and  deepened,   and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
growing  minds  and  advancing  civilizations?      Must  not 
revelation   be  continuous  and   progressive?     Must  not 
every  age  have  something  to  do  in  adding  its  part  to  the 
ever-growing  scriptures  of  the  worid-^to  that  ereat 
divine,  all  comprehensive    Bible,   which    throueh   the 
agency  of  all  the  loftest  minds  and  purest  souls  of  the 
ages,  God  is  writing  for  all  mankind? 
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great  enough  to  be  Je^^ SV.\.'s'':^tor°;^?g  ^, 
Why  then  should  we  not  have  present  day  Scriotures? 

a  J     w-**!!'  ^'^  """*"  '""  <"•  ti>'e«  thousand  years 
ago.     Wehvenow,  not  then.      The  Bible  waswriw/n 

ine  Bible  was  written   mainly  in  Asia      We  lire  w^ 

vogue     WouKuV'nr'"''*'''^  ''^  thelawrVhen  in 
ad^uite?  ^       ^'"'  ''''"'  *='*"«'  °f    y°««-  laws 

ten   h^n^r  °^u  ''""'""^'' '°  '"'^«  **«  «:ie°«  new  writ- 

iu^K^w^^xrun^r;^^^^^^^^^ 

szr  ir^r'  """^  -oraniriit  ^T&^j^i 

n.L*  '1  ""*  ?"°*  '"  ""Kion-    Par  religion  to  live  in  the 
ent  o"r "leV'.l"  '"™  *°  ?'?"*•      There  must  l^The  pre^! 

th^rrSh^^ya^rtX;.'  '"^  '=°""""°"''  --'«'-. 
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This  is  the  great  lesson  that  the  Quakers  have  tanitht 
the  modern  world.  In  the  midst  of  a  Christianity, 
looking  solely  to  the  past  for  its  scriptures,  and  unable 
to  hear  Gods  present  voice,  these  faithful  men  and 
women  have  lifted  up  their  voices  to  declare,  "God's 
truest  word  was  never  written  in  a  book  and  never  will 
be.  It  IS  the  living  utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
souls  of  living  men.  This  is  God's  revelation  first  hand. 
No  book  can  ever  be  more  than  a  revelation  to  men 
secondhand." 

This  is  not  saying  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  precious 
treasure  to  the  world.  Such  a  treasure  it  certainly  is  if 
men  will  not  pervert  it  and  turn  it  to  wrong  uses.  Used 
aright.  It  IS  calculated  to  b*  a  great  and  permanent  help 
to  men  s  moral  and  religious  life.  But  it  must  not  be 
used  as  a  finality.  It  must  not  be  employed  to  make 
men  live  in  the  past  instead  of  the  present.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  blind  men's  eyes  and  shut  their  ears  to  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  world  now,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
which  he  IS  writing  to-day  in  history,  in  the  marvelous 
world  of  nature,  in  human  lives  everywhere,  and  in  your 
soul  and  mine.  ^ 

Why  should  we  think  of  the  Genesis  legends  of  the 
Creation— interesting  and  beautiful  as  poetry  but  far 
removed  from  the  facts— why  should  we  think  of  those 
legends  as  truer  scripture  than  the  teachings  of  modern 
science  showing  the  method  by  which  God  actually  did 
create  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ? 

Why  should  we  think  that  the  Old  Testament  books 
ot  Chronicles,  Judges  and  Joshua,  with  their  intermin- 
able and  cruel  wars,  are  better  word  of  God  than  the 
records  of  our  councils  of  arbitration  by  which  we  are 
learning  to  prevent  appeals  to  arms,  and  the  noble  liter- 
ature of  our  peace  societies  pleading  with  the  nations  of 
^he  world  to  sheathe  their  bloody  swords  ? 

Why  should  we  think  of  the  old  Levitical  laws,  sanc- 
tioning and  regulating  human  slavery,  as  more  divine 
than  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  abol- 
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S;S  LVnr'  """""•  -"^  ^""l  four  million! 

death,  be  thought  to  be  more  fif  »„  s  *".'"°'*''  P"'  »<> 
on  Sunday,  and  taught  ^l,„^  '°  o''^*'"!  '«  churches 
dren.  than 'the  blau^fu,  stofv  „f%,®=''°°'^  '°  °«  chil- 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  fhL?,  ^^°'J°<'^  Nightingale 
in  the  Crimea  'oT^.^^I'utitfbt^^r;""'^*'''"""'" 

HeSrpXttrin^s?irXr^,r'',''-<^-f  t^e  old 
in  ancient  Jerusalem  anrtriedto''„?,,f"°''°««'  ^"^« 
>ts  sins,  and  not  also  call  inspired  th^  2  ^-^"""/"y  '''■<"" 
our  modern  prophets  of  riahf.  """^^  "'"'  ''eeds  of 
and  Chicago  ^ndTn  pL2^'Z''^,,'\^^^  York 
denounce  wickedness  here  wd  w  »  ""^  '*^*°  ""'y 
Amencan  cities  from  corruption^     ^    '"    P"'"^  *'»''''«= 

and  nTbr;'p^";Tjr"and  not  '7"'"*'°"  '"  '"^  ^-^^ 
noble  poetiTof  Emerson  R°l'  ?'^°  "'  ""^  Rreat  and 
Why  should  we  Mv  of  fh/""'^  ^■"'  Wordsworth? 
ing  for  vengeance'L°^tji^P'f„7^yP-l'ns.pray. 
calamities   upon   innocent  oh^l^'  7^°    ^°''  ^'^ect 

Ecclesiastes.  with  "tsTessimui  ":,'"■  "^  *'''  Book  of 
declaring  a  man  to  have  „T  "•'^  '""''  materialism, 
that  they  are  truer  bI^I. ^if ''''"''"""'"*  '"'°^e  a  brute 

Phillips  Bro'oksEdwad  Everett  H'alI'^'*'''^■  "^™°-  "^ 
with  the  prophet  fire  of  G^w?   *;?'°'''°K"''>ite  hot 

devout  hymns  of  Whittie^  wLT^VuP''""""' °^  tbe 

EiiSrsSSt:;o?^th:teiof%^°  *-  ''-—<' or 

had   commitfed  anv   mnf  °^  ^^*''  "°'  >«cause  they 

they  believellTn  aZher  ^ li X™"^' ^'  "'??'>'  "ecaus^ 
God  a  good  deal  more  in  the  r^."°:?  "r°?'  "'"«  '»  "«« 
Parliament  of   ^^^^^^^  ^^^  J^^^  ::^^:^ 
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together  the  disciples  of  a  score  of  the  most  widely 
sundered  religious  iaiths  of  the  world,  not  to  slaughter 
or  even  to  reproach  or  condemn  one  another,  but  to  sit 
together  as  brothers,  as  fellow-seekers  after  troth,  as 
fellow-worshippers  of  the  same  God,  though  under 
different  names  ? 

While  we  should  be  deeply  appreciative  of,  and  pro- 
foundly grateful  for,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  and 
true  in  the  old  Bible  of  our  fathers,  that  comes  down  to 
us  from  the  ancient  world,  let  us  not  call  error  truth  or 
evil  good,  because  it  happens  to  have  a  place  in  its 
pages  ;  let  us  not  forget  that  the  modern  world  is  God's  as 
much  as  was  the  ancient ;  let  ns  remember  that  all  truth 
is  a  part  of  God's  growing  'revelation  to  men  ;  and  that 
all  good  deeds  done,  and  all  noble  lives  lived,  to-day, 
are  just  as  beautiful  and  just  as  precious  to  heaven  as  if 
they  had  been  done  or  lived  aooo  years  ago. 

God's  new  Scriptures— how  large  they  are !  The  old 
are  large  also,  but  the  new  are  larger.  The  old  are 
precious,  but  the  new  are  not  less  precious. 

Where  are  the  new  Scriptures  to  be  found  ?  In  many 
directions.  There  are  Scriptures  new  to  us,  in  the  great 
Sacred  Books  of  the  world  outside  of  our  own.  These 
have  been  in  existence  long,  and  have  long  given  nour- 
ishment to  the  spiritual  life  of  millions  of  those  whom  we 
have  called  heathen.  But  through  out  ignorance  or 
prejudice  we  have  not  recognized  them  as  true  Scriptures. 
But  the  wisest  and  devontest  souls  of  our  time  are 
beginning  to  see  that  they  are  Scriptures  of  God,  and  are 
bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  world. 
Hence  we  may  count  them  as  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the 
new  Scrijrtures  of  our  time.  By  the  side  of  the  lofty 
teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ? 
He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart," 

We  must  place  the  high  teaching  of  the  Persian  Avesta: — 
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i  Jof';h\^S.'^:'Son7^- r  »»«  •«•«'  the  teach- 

until  he  loves  for  hi.brotw  wh^.l"",**  "  ^/"^  '^"''" 
To  Paul'.   '-B-    *»'"*'  ^''•'  *"«  'oves  for  himself." 

evil  wifh  gciod^we  muir^H%°'.!r''  •""  °'«^«='""« 
overcome  S  by  love  Lif  h^'"^''^'"'-  "  ^'  »  "^ 
liberality,  thf  !lar  by  trmh  .^"  ^^  »°°^-  t"*^  K'^edy  by 

wSi^oS"/^  l^V.c?e'?.ior"«  ^°  '''«  "«>«»- 

scale  of  nations  modIpV  o„T  •  ''^«'»?«'vm  out  on  the 
chapters  in  the  irMt^flfble  th.^'^fi^"-'"'"''."*  ""K^^ty 
instruction  of  thf  world  ^^  '^  ''"''"«  ^°'  '»•« 

noJSe"r:tJ;'ofSf^^„.r^"?^;^,P-^r"-  '"  '••» 
stars  in  the  sky  for  nuS  p  I  * ''''"P'"^  *■■«  «* 
women  of  pie-eminenJ  U^.^i^J,-  "''^P*  °"''  ""^n  «»<» 
tare  is  being  Sn  hv''P'i,'°?u"*  °"' ?''«'''•  Scrip- 
andcon^iencerof  men^  '''T  ""'  "'«='"«  the  hearts 
day  doe!C-S?r1p?urrth<.f  ttlT'  "°"""8  «'^  *»  our 
Po^ibly  next  after  our  n^fiA/""'^  '''"  "°t  let  die. 
of  these'^  write  thll  whicTL  t^^T  °"''  "T""'*-   ^ome 

-t^£^^:;Hs^-s;-a^s 

o^^^^li^'»3^-^- Bible 

imprisoned  science^'"  The  Scripir"  „^"7.  '5"'"*''  ""'' 
find  in  her  a  valuable  allv  .^/-  "  °^,  ""*  f"">f«  "ill 
More  and  more  the  f„f,L?  '"•''"'"=  ^^r  friendly  aid. 
a  revelation  ^GoSiSt'ir^  '°  '**  '"  ""  "«ture 
and  the  sparrow  a^  the Irnti  J""""  """  '"  tJ""  '"y 
Why  should  nM  we?        ^        °^  ~"  '"*=''  *  ^'velation 
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"  We  lack  but  the  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient'a  marvela  here, 
The  'atill  amall  voice'  in  Autunin'a  huib, 
Yon  maple  wood  the  'burning  buih.'" 

James  T.  Field  tells  the  story  of  a  walk  he  took  with 
Tennyson  in  the  pastures  one  spring  day.  In  the  midst 
of  the  walk,  without  giving  any  warning,  the  great  poet 
suddenly  dropped  down  on  all  fours  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  grass.  Field  stopped  and  gazed  on  the  prostrate 
man,  wondering  if  he  had  gone  crazy.  Presently  Tenny- 
son glancing  up  and  seeing  his  companion  still  on  his 
feet  called  out  "Down  on  your  knees,  man,  down  on 
your  knees!  Violets  I  .Violets!"  Do  you  think  those 
violets  that  brought  Tennyson  to  his  knees  were  not  to 
him  holy  Scriptures  ? 

Writes  Wordsworth, 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Read  Robert  Burns'  lines  "  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  or 
Longfellow's  "Flowers,"  or  Thoreau's  Note  Books,  if 
you  would  understand  what  Scriptures  of  life  flowers 
may  be  to  human  souls. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  nature,  wherever  we  turn  waits  to 
become  to  us  a  revelation  of  God  and  a  teacher  of  the 
deep  things  of  the  spirit — if  only  our  souls  are  alive  to 
its  meanings. 

"  In  holy  books  we  read  how  God  hath  spoken 

To  holy  men  in  many  diSerent  ways ; 
But  hath  the  present  worked  no  sign  nor  token  ? 

Is  God  quite  silent  in  these  latter  days  ? 
The  word  were  but  a  blank,  a  hollow  sound, 

If  he  that  spoke  it  were  not  speaking  still ; 
If  all  the  light  and  all  the  shade  around 

Were  aught  but  issues  of  Almighty  Will. 
So,  then,  believe  that  every  bird  that  sin^s. 

And  every  flower  that  stars  the  elastic  sod. 
And  every  thought  that  happy  summer  brings. 

To  the  pure  spirit  is  a  word  of  God" 
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hnman   life-i„   aU  the  We  ^nrf   J".°  ""'■      ^^  ««  '- 

brS^Vd'  V^:,rnran  T.'  j^^ '^  "f  ^""^  -  her 
mother's  love,  has'^not  felt  thaS "'  and  wealth  of  a 

s..^orT„d'e^l£:^S£eL?hrL^^^^^^^ 

eve?:i?i'St  .^"e'BiblronLe'H*''"  T  '^^  -"""  "' 
soul,  the  human  co„X:°e„ceTr,"B-^^^^^^ 
new  and  authoritative  ^ery  dav  And  h^  '•^*^:  r*'" 
to  us,  not  round  about  hv  ^/'  ,  *"*  ^"'**  ^'  direct 
hundreds  of  generations  of  m*^  «".«"'""«'  past,  and 
seen.  We  should  lelr"  to  renH:,''''ru  *'  ^"^^  "^er 
thing  divine  and  priwiess  ""''  '"=*'*'  ''•  ""  »°°'«- 

spe'fk  Sn%tSeSo?fi,     '"  ^"^'"^  «»  'his.  I 
I  have  taken  such  n-^n?!     "^*''*  P»*'  °''  °^  «he  old.  As 
that  is  inestim^tr^tP^'-'"^ 
present.      Mothers  should  alw,l   !1   •"  i"°''"'^  °^  'be 
What  we  need  is  not"he    rm'"'^  '""*''  ""'•  l'°°°«d. 

already  gained,  but  a  fi?m  fSh  tZr"^  °^  "^  ''""' 
search.  '  »  nrm  taith  that  more  awaits  our 

refestactlra^nl^^e^^^rnTL  T\  ^™'-"' 
orthodox   and   evamreHcaF   «    '   ?.^*  churches  called 

churches,  have  S  the  ne^'   T"  f.' • '»   "»e    liberal 
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pnblished  tiirh  ■  Bible.*  Soch  Bible*  are  a  uoiyenal 
need,  especially  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools  and  in  the 
religions  education  of  the  yonng. 

But  even  more  than  we  need  to  haye  our  Scriptures 
purged,  we  need  to  have  them  supplemented,  deepened, 
enriched  by  the  opening  of  new  mines  of  Ood's  spiritual 
truth.  The  world  grows.  Civilization  advances. 
What  was  adequate  for  the  ancient  world  is  not  adequate 
for  the  modern.  We  want  the  help  in  religion  of  all  the 
new  moral  forces  of  our  time.  Do  not  forget  that  Jesus 
was  a  believer  in  the  new.  He  declared  that  his  wine 
was  new,  and  even  the  bottles  to  hold  it  must  be  new. 

Our  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  furnishes  the  true 
principle  for  our  guidance.  Evolution  does  not  drop  the 
past  as  useless.  Rather  It  gathers  up  and  conserves  all 
the  good  of  the  past,  adds  the  rich  and  living  new  of  the 
present,  and  thus,  from  the  two,  builds  the  still  nobler 
future. 

So  must  modern  religion  do,  if  it  is  to  keep  abreast  of 
modem  progress,  and  accomplish  the  great  and  living 
work  for  the  world  that  is  demanded  of  it. 

So  must  this  church  do.  So  must  we  all  do  as  indi- 
viduals. We  cannot  live  upon  what  has  been.  We 
must  rise  and  go  forward  to  better  and  ever  better  things 
yet  to  be.  Religion  is  a  living  thing,  or  it  is  nothing. 
Let  us  make  it  a  living  thing  with  us  all.  Let 
us  open  our  souls  to  the  living  touch  of  God,  the 
living  inspiration  of  God,  the  inflowing  of  the  very  life 
of  God  into  our  being. 

God  is  not  far  away.  He  is  here.  He  waits  to  go 
with  us  where  w«;  j,.j  and  stay  with  us  where  we  stay, 
our  protector,  our  c.imforter,  the  inspiration  of  our  lives, 
the  light  of  all  our  day.  May  we  so  live  that  the  world 
shall  be  luminous  with  his  presence,  and  our  hearts 
always  full  of  his  love  and  his  peace  ! 

•  Th»  SciirTum,  KiBuvr  akd  Ciikutiah,  by  Edward  T.  Btrttett  and 
John  P.  Pcteri.    3  voli.    New  York;  O.  P.  Putnam'a  Sans.  "•"«"«na 


IS  THE  BIBLE  INFALLIBLE? 

The  popular  mind  is  full  of  the  idea  that 
as  regards  the  Bible,  the  alternative  is,  "aU 
or  none  :  we  must  either  accept  the  volume 
entire,  as  in  every  part  "  a  perfect  and  infal- 

mI^T'"         ■"  ^'^•"  °'  *''«  "  "'™*  't 

That  such  an  alternative  seems  to  any  to 
be  strange  or  unreasonable,  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  It  IS  in  the  public  mind.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  hold  it  as  firmly  as 
any  other  article  of  their  religious  creed. 

No  class  of  persons  is  more  severely  lashed 
from  many  pulpits,  and  by  a  large  part  of  the 
religious  press,  than  those  advanced  bibli«l 
scholars  and  critics  who,  as  the  chanre  i> 
"cut  the  Bible  to  pieces."  ^       ' 

,11!!.^'  Dr.  Talmage:  "The  Bible  is  either 
all  true  or  .11  false."    Mr.  Spurgeon  declanS 

affirm  that  "unless  every  word  and  every  syl- 
lable,  froni  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  true,  we 

together  what  we  have  been  calling  our  Bibles 

umlTK*  *  ^°^'l  °^  ^^"''  »">'•  build  a  mon- 
ument  heaven-high  to  Voltaire  and  Paine " 
l-rominent  denominations  continue  to  depose 
aWe,  scholarly,  devout,  and  honored  men  from 
their  ministry  for  denying  the  doctrine  of 
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Bible  infallibility ;  and  nearly  all  orthodox  d» 
nominations  maintain  the  doctrine  as  a  prom- 
inent part  of  their  creeds. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  question  before  us  is 
not  a  light  or  a  far-off  matter.  It  is  intensely 
living;  it  is  everywhere  pressing  upon  pub- 
lic attention.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  that 
thinking  young  Jien  and  women  are  making 
earnest  inquiry  about,  for  most  of  them  have 
been  taught  from  their  childhood  that  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  Bible 
is  to  invalidate  and  destroy  the-  book.  We 
may  well,  *then,  attempt  to  give  it  a  careful 
and  candid  examination. 

If  one  has  not  been  educated  to  accept  tttP 
alternative  concemingv.tbe  Bible  of  '"~alt  "or 
nothing,"  the  first  thing  that  is  likely  to  strike 
him  when  he  meets  it  is  its  strangeness, —  its 
utter  unlikeness  to  what  men  say  about  any- 
thing else. 

Concerning  everything  else  we  discriminate, 
discern,  use  judgment  The  mind  that  can 
see  nothing  but  the  two  opposite  extremes 
of  a  matter  —  that  can  discern  no  gradations 
between  —  we  set  down  as  a  defective  mind. 
If  one  studies  the  sun,  he  does  not  begin  by 
fonfting  a  theory  that  it  is  either  all  bright  or 
else  all  dark ;  and  when  the  telescope  reveals 
to  him  Uie  fact  that  there  are  dark  spots  upon 
a  face  otherwise  bright,  he  does  not  say.  No, 
I  will  not  have  it  so :  to  admit  the  existenoe 
of  any  spots  will  destroy  the  sun. 

When  a  man  is  about  to  travel  throu^^  a 


,n^'°  *  ^"  undertakes  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare,  or  Dante,  or  Plato,  or  Homir  l,«  ^ 

He'  l^'  th'*.'"  "r^^  ^'  - 1 wVaJ^r.^ 
the  KKi      ;  *^"i^  "*»•  "•'«  they  appr^h 

i.™^'*S?  '''*"''«•=  "»<•  ethi^*S'^T^ 

.^l^J^^u^Erhl-^^-- 


were  not  miraculously  removed  from  those 
who  were  chosen  as  I  he  channels  of  divine 
revelation." 

Says  the  distinguished  English  biblical 
scholar,  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson :  "  Inspiration 
properly  belongs  to  persons,  not  to  books. 
The  authors  of  the  different  works  contained 
in  the  collection  called  the  Bible  —  of  most  of 
whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  sometimes 
not  even  the  name  —  were  men  of  various  in- 
telligence and  endowments.  Possessing  un- 
equal gifts,  their  productions  are  of  unequal 
value.  As  infallibility  belongs  to  God  alone, 
none  of  them  was  infallible  in  what  he  said 
or  wrote.  Each  wrote  according  to  his  light 
and  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  Contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies,  errors  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  are  observable  in  their  writings." 

Says  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  the  eminent 
Broad  Church  Episcopal  clergyman  of  New 
York :  "Our  sacred  books  are  not  superhuman 
but  human  works,  natural  and  not  extra- 
natural  in  their  origin ;  for  most  part  by  no 
means  certainly  the  productions  of  the  authors 
to  whom  they  have  been  assigned  tradition- 
ally, and  very  certainly  of  considerably  later 
date  than  that  thus  assigned  to  many  of  them ; 
the  historical  works,  assuredly,  as  they  now 
stand,  the  result  of  several  hands  and  many 
re-editings ;  all  of  them  manifesting  the  limi- 
tations of  ordinary  literature  in  their  reason- 
ings, their  historical  references,  and  their  in- 
terpretation of  earlier  sacred  writings." 


Says  Professor  Briggs:  "So  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  are  errors  in  the  scriptures  that  no 
one  has  been  able  to  explain  away.  .  If 
such  errors  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
It  IS  already  destroyed  for  historians.  Men 
cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  truth  and  fact.  But 
on  what  authority  Jo  these  theologians  drive 
men  from  the  Bible  by  this  theory  of  in- 
errancy? The  Bible  itself  nowhere  makes 
this  claim.  ...  It  is  a  ghost  of  modem  evan- 
gelicalism to  frighten  children." 

Now  shall  we  accuse  these  eminent  Chris- 
'■?"  scholars  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
Bible?  Indeed  is  there  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  their  love  for  it  is  any  less  real 
than  that  of  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Mr. 
Talmage,  the  prosecutors  of  Dr.  Briggs,  and 
the  rest,  who  tell  us  that  every  word  within 
Its  covers  is  from  God,  and  that  we  must 
either  accept  it  all  or  reject  it  all? 

How  many  of  us  know  the  story  of  the 
great  biblical  critic,  Ernest  Renan,  how  in  his 
young  manhood  he  came  to  leave  Catholicism ' 
He  was  a  student  in  the  famous  Ronan  Cath- 
olic theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in 
Pans.  The  career  opening  before  him  in  the 
Lhurch  was  a  most  promising  one.  But  as  he 
went  forward  with  his  careful  studies  of  the 
Bible,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  is  "  no 
more  exempt,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "than 
any  other  ancient  book,  from  contradictions, 
inadvertencies,  and  errors."  He  discovered 
in  it  unmistakable   evidences  of  fable   and 
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legend,  and  other  traces  of  purely  human 
composition.  He  found  proofs,  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  last  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  he 
saw  must  be  ascribed  to  a  different  hand  from 
that  which  produced  the  first  part.  He  came 
upon  "irreconcilable divergencies  between  the 
synoptists  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke)  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  between  the  synop- 
tists compared  with  one  mother."  Especially 
was  he  disturbed  by  the  evidences  which 
modern  critics  had  brought  to  light  that  the 
book  of  Daniel,  so  called,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Daniel,  or  at  the  time  of  the  exile, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  taught,  but 
really  was  a  composite  structure,  apocryphal 
in  its  character,  and  dating  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  year  169  or 
170  before  Christ,— that  is  to  say  after  son.e 
of  the  events  which  it  was  supposed  to  predict 
hai  taken  place. 

Well,  with  all  this  new  light  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Bible,  what  could  the  young 
student  at  St.  Sulpice  do  ?  Ought  he  to  have 
thrown  the  book  away,  since  he  could  not  any 
longer  accept  it  all?  But  that  would  have 
been  as  dishonest,  nay  as  impossible,  as  to 
accept  all;  for  large  parts  of  it  he  found  to 
be  reliable.  Its  devotional  poetry  was  the 
finest  in  the  world;  its  morals  and  religion 
were  of  inestimable  value,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  theory  of  Bible  infallibility ;  and 
Jesus  was  the  one  character  in  history  for 


whom  he  felt  the  profoundest  love  and  rever- 
ence. His  course  soon  became  plain.  He 
must  leave  the  Church  where  mental  freedom 
was  denied  him,  and  take  an  independent  po- 
sition where  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  light  of  truth.  This  is  the  way  the  world 
came  to  have  its  Renan,  the  independent  Bible 
scholar. 

How  many  of  us  know  the  still  more  inter- 
esting and  impressive  story  of  Bishop  Colenso, 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?    Colenso  was  a 
learned,  devout,  and  trusted  clergyman  of  that 
Church,  the  author  of  books  on  mathematics 
and  other  subjects  which  brought  him  much 
fame.     Having    been    appointed   Bishop    of 
Natal  m  South  Africa,  he  undertook  among 
other  labors  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  language  of  the  Zulus.     While  he  was  at 
work  iranshting  the  storiei  U  Genesis,  he  had 
the  question  of  Bible  infallibility  forced  upon 
his  attention  as  it  had  never  been.     Previously 
he    had    taken    the    infallibility   theory    for 
granted.     Occasionally  he  had   felt  some  of 
Its  difficulties,  but  had  put  them  aside.     But 
now  it  was  forced  upon  him   in  a  way  that 
allowed  him  no  escape.    The  story  is  best  told 
in  his  own  language.    He  says :  "  While  trans- 
lating the  story  of  the  flood,  I  had  a  simple- 
minded  but  intelligent  native, —  one  with  the 
docility  of  a  child,  but  with  the  reasoning 
powers  of  mature  age,—  look  up  and  ask :  '  Is 
all  that  true  ?    Do  you  really  believe  that  all 
this  happened  thus. —  that  all  the  beasts,  and 


birds,  and  creeping  things  upon  the  earth,  large 
and  small,  from  hot  countries  and  cold,  came 
thus  by  pairs,  and  entered  the  ark  with  Noah  i 
And  did  Noah  gather ^<7i/ for  them  o//,  for  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  the  rest  ?' " 
Says  the  Bishop :  "  My  heait  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  '  Shall  a  man  speak  lies 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ? '  I  dared  not  do 
so.  My  own  knowledge  of  some  branches  of 
science,  of  geology  in  particular,  had  been 
much  increased  since  I  left  England ;  and  I 
now  knew  for  certain,  on  geological  grounds, 
a  fact  of  which  I  had  only  had  misgivings 
before, —  namely,  that  a  universal  deluge,  such 
as  the  Bible  manifestly  speaks  of,  could  not 
.  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the  way  described 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  not  to  mention  other 
difficulties  which  the  story  contains,  ,  .  , 
Knowing  this,  I  felt  that  I  dared  not,  as  a 
servant  of  the  God  of  truth,  urge  my  brother 
man  to  believe,  as  a  historical  narrative,  that 
which  I  did  not  myself  believe,  and  which  I 
knew  to  be  untrue." 

Now  under  these  circumstances  what  ought 
Bishop  Colenso  to  have  done?  Should  he 
have  told  that  earnest  Zulu,  who  trusted  him, 
to  throw  the  Bible  all  away  ?  And  then  should 
he  have  thrown  it  all  away  himself,  because 
he  could  not  accept  the  legend  of  a  universal 
deluge  as  a  historic  fact?  Or  ought  he  to 
have  exercised  reason  and  judgment  in  the 
matter,  as  he  would  h<ive  done  in  other  things  ? 
As  a  candid  and  honest  man,  he  adopted 


the  latter  course,  and  as  a  result  gave  up  the 
old  theory  of  Bible  ufaUibility,  which  he  saw 
had  no  basis  of  truth,  and  adopted  a  view  in 
harmony  with  the  facts :  a  view  which  makes 
the  inspiration  of  the  past  not  a  fetter  upon 
men's  souls  to-day,  but  a  liberator  and  a 
quickener;  a  view  which  teaches  that  the 
Bible  is  a  great  and  precious  light  shining  on 
man  s  path,  but  that  God  is  greater  than  any 
possible  Bible,  and  that  the  real  foundations 
of  religion  are  in  God  and  the  soul  of  man, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  overthrown  by  the 
mere  discovery  of  the  fallibility  of  texts, 
inside  the  Bible  or  out. 

In  the  face  of  such  experiences  as  these  of 
the  devout  and  noble-minded  Bishop  of  Natal, 
how  shallow  seems  the  view  that  would  iden- 
tify the  foundations  of  religion  with  a  book  • 
and  especially  how  shallow  seems  that  concep- 
tion of  a  great  and  many-sided  literature  like 
the  Bible  that  would  apply  to  it  the  cheap  and 
senseless  rule,  "all  or  none,"— " accept  the 
whole  or  reject  the  whole  "  I 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to 
account  for  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  Bible 
Itself  before  men's  eyes,  so  that  they  need  only 
look  to  see  its  imperfections,  the  doctrine 
that  It  is  an  infallible  book,  with  no  imperfec- 
tions, could  ever  have  come  into  men's  belief. 
How  did  the  doctrine  arise  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Bible  itself  claims  to  be  infallible. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.    There  is  much  in  it 
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that  nexatives  luch  a  claim.  The  biblical 
writers  turn  ua  in  upon  ourselves,  bidding  us 
to  "  prove  all  things,"  casting  out  the  evil  and 
retaining  the  good.  Jesus  says,  "Why  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? "  Both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  abound  in 
appeals  from  external  authorities  of  all  kinds, 
to  the  reason,  the  hearts,  the  consciences  of 
men.  The  imperfections  of  the  various  Bible 
characters  —  even  some  that  are  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  —  are  freely  pointed 
out. 

We  think  of  David  as  one  of  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  David's 
sins  are  portrayed  as  many  and  black.  Plainly 
the  prophet  Nathan  had  no  idea  of  David's 
infallibility  when  he  confronted  him  with  a 
foul  murder  which  he  had  committed,  and 
declared  to  him  sternly,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 

We  think  of  Peter  as  one  of  the  inspired 
writers  ot  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Matthew  did  not  regard  him  as  infallible 
when  he  wrote  the  record  of  Peter's  denying 
three  times  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  Paul  did  not  know  of 
any  such  infallibility  when  he  wrote  of  Peter 
on  one  occasion,  "I  withstood  him  face  to 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed." 

There  are  several  passages  of  scripture 
which  are  often  quoted  as  proving  that  the 
Bible  claims  to  be  infallible.  But  I  think  a 
moment  of  careful  looking  at  each  shows  that 
they  prove  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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(0  One  it  that  terrible  pauage  (terrible  it 
not  too  strong  a  word)  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation,  the  last  book  in  our 
New  Testament.  This  is  the  passage-  "I 
testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  If  any  man  shall 
add  unto  them,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  which  are  written  in  this  book;  and 
If  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  v' 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take 
away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  holy  city,  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
About  this  passage  several  things  are  to  be 
said. 

First,  the  Intelligence,  heart  and  conscience 
ot  man  cannot  permanently  accept  any  such 
curse  as  a  part  of  a  true  revelation  of  God. 
ihe  Church  of  England  is  getting  ashamed  of 
the  curses  of  its  Athanasian  Creed,  and  its 
best  men  are  trying  to  get  them  laid  aside  as 
unworthy  of  anything  calling  itseU  Christian- 
vt^^,u  *=•";*"<"■  imprecations  in  the 
Psalms  the  world  has  outgrown;  we  now  see 
that  they  sprung  from  the  imperfect  moral 
development  of  the  age  which  product^  them 
and  that  It  was  a  mistake  ever  to  nave 
thought  them  the  word  of  God.  Precisely 
the  same  is  true  of  this  curse  by  which  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Revelation  thinks  to 
Ws  bTOk*"^"^^  from  making  any  changes  in 

Dean   Trench   pens  truer  Bible  when   he 
writes :  — 
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*  I  uy  10  ihee,  Do  thou  rtpeat 
To  the  firrt  man  thou  mayeat  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  atreet, 
That  he  and  we  and  aU  men  move 
Under  ■  canopy  of  loet,— 
BUttmg,  nm  cirsing,  rulei  above." 

By  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  curse  this  Apoc- 
alypse passage  condemns  itself,  and  compels 
Its  own  rejection  as  the  utterance  not  of  God, 
but  of  a  vjry  imperfect  man. 

Further,  the  boolc  of  Revelation,  which 
contains  the  passage,  is  one  of  the  most 
doubtful  artd  disputed  of  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible  as  to  its  canonicity  or  right  to  be  in  the 
Bible.  Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  and  of 
the  early  churches  rejected  it.  Some  coun- 
cils refused  to  accept  it.  Even  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (363),  which  is  affirmed  by  some 
to  have  settled  the  canon,  cast  the  boolc  out. 
In  all  the  Christian  ages  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion among  scholars  whether  it  has  any  right 
in  the  New  Testament.  Luther  was  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  has  not,  so  was  Zwingle. 
Even  Calvin  denounced  it  as  unintelligible, 
and  forbade  his  pastors  at  Geneva  from  all 
attempts  at  interpreting  it.  We  see,  then, 
how  little  weight  ought  to  attach  to  an  utter- 
ance, especially  to  a  curse,  found  in  this 
writing. 

But  even  if  we  attach  weight  to  the  passage, 
and  believe  that  God  really  will  curse  any 
who  add  or  subtract  from  "  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book,"  the  "  this  book  "  re- 
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fers  not  to  the  BibU,  as  some  seem  to  sud- 
pose  or  even  to  the  New  Testament,  but  on^ 
to  the  smgU  took  of  Kevehtion,  or  the  Ap^. 
»lyp,e  ,tse//.  The  New  Testament  did  '^t 
ex.st  at  that  time.     Only  a  part  of  its  boo,^' 

coUeCL"     l^"  «"'!:"'''  "'8«"'"  '"'"one 

anu.?Ki       °  «"  ""^   ^«*  Testament  in 

wl  ™  '°i:'"  "  ""  ''»^«  ''•  'he  world  had  to 
wait  more  than  a  century  longer. 

(a)  Another  scripture  passage  often  quoted 
^at  found  m  Second  Peter:  "  Holy  men  o 

Ghf^fi  n?*  i^'y  **''  •»°^«=<'  •'y  the  Holy 
Ghost.       Of  this  text  two  things' are  to  be 

ti™iKu''/'!u^°x?'^  in  one  of  the  most  ques- 
authoriL".  »''«.N«*  Testament  books,  many 
authont  es  haying  always  regarded  the  Sec- 

t^b?.teK^K''^*=  "7^^  composition  of 
this  Epistle  by  the  apostle  Peter  is  out  of  the 
question.     We  must  look  [for  its  date!  to  the 

tm  Th??i-  °1  '"*  '««"d^century'"?t  !s  not 
till  the  third  century  that  we  find  the  first 

ven  t  ?r  ''"°*lf\"  °'  '»•"  EpisJe,  and 

even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 

century  the  majority  rejected  if"     So  much 

hen   as  to  the  right  of  the  passage  io  a  olace 

m  the  New  Testament  at  all      ^  ^     ^ 

fn  h-';  '""''"•  *'''"  "  *«  >dmit  the  passage 
L.i^-,'?*  scripture,  it  does  not  prove  the  in 
fallibihty  of   the    Bible  or   of  the  men   who 
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speak  to  us  through  the  Bible.  Go  into  a 
meeting  of  Quakers  or  Friends,  and  you  find 
all  waiting  for  the  moving  or  prompting  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  speak.  Indeed, 
not  only  among  the  Quakers,  but  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches  holy  men  to-day  claim  to  speak 
as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  they  do 
not  for  this  reason  profess  to  be  infallible. 

(3)  But  the  passage  that  is  oftenest  quoted 
as  proof  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  infallible 
is  found  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  In  our  common 
version  it  reads:  "All  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration' of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness." 

The  first  thing  to  be  pointed  out  regarding 
this  text  is  the  same  that  has  had  to  be 
pointed  to  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  others : 
It  is  found  in  one  of  the  unauthentic  and  in 
every  way  most  questionable  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  book  stands  in  our 
common  English  Bible  with  the  heading: 
"  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy";  and  it  begins  with  the  words, 
"  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  Timothy, 
my  dearly  beloved  son."  But  scholars  be- 
lieve this  to  be  unreliable.  Professor  Pflei- 
derer  says  of  the  Epistle :  "  The  tradition  of 
Its  Pauline  origin  'nay  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  the  second  ceriuiy,  a.d,,  but  may  never- 
theless be  proved  by  adequate  historical  evi- 
dence to  be  erroneous."  He  thinks  the 
second  century  is  the  true  date  of  the  Epistla 
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But  this  is  more  than  a  generation  after 
Paul's  death.  Davidson,  expressing  not  only 
his  own  view,  but  that  of  many  other  scholars, 
says,  "We  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  was  a  Pauline  Christian  who  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century." 
This,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  passage  before  us :  it 
is  at  least  very  questionable  whether  it  came 
from  Paul,  or  any  apostle,  and  therefore 
whether  it  has  any  proper  claim  to  a  place 
m  the  New  Testament. 

But  even  if  we  shouia  concede  it  to  be  a 
genuine  utterance  of  Paul,  it  does  not  teach 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  It  has  long 
been  held  by  the  best  scholars  that  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  in  our  common  version  is  a 
mistranslation  of  the  original  Greek.  And 
now  if  we  turn  to  the  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment, we  shall  find  that  even  so  conserva- 
tive men  as  the  authors  of  this  revision 
discard  the  old  translation  as  incorrect,  and 
give  us  this  instead:  "Every  scripture  in- 
spired of  Ck>d  is  also  profitable  for  teaching, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,"  etc.,— an  utter- 
ance which  nobody  doubts,  and  which  cannot 
possibly  be  used  as  proof  that  the  Bible  is  in- 
fallible. Of  course  every  scripture  that  is  in- 
spired of  God  is  profitable,— whether  it  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  or 
even  if  it  comes  to  us  through  wholly  other 
channeb  than  the  Bible. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  passages  which  are 
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most  often  quoted  as  proofs  that  the  Bible 
claims  to  be  an  infallible  book. 

The  truth  is,  as  already  stated,  that  it 
claims  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary 
various  things  in  it  go  to  show  that  some  of 
Its  most  important  writers  and  teachers  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  infallible. 

Paul  teaches  over  and  over,  and  with  the 
greatest  emphasis,  that  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment sacrificial  law  and  ceremonial  systeA 
were  imperfect  and  have  been  abolished. 
Even  the  "Ten  Commandments"  of  Moses 
which  we  sl»ould  regard  as  sacred  if  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  is,  he  calls  "the  minis- 
tration of  death  written  and  engraven  on 
stones,"  which  is  superseded  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  written  "not  on  tables  of  stone,  but 
on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart."  Could  Paul 
have  written  in  that  way  if  he  had  regarded 
the  Old  Testament  as  infallible  f 

Jesus  goes  nearly  or  quite  as  far  as  Paul 
in  breaking  in  pieces  the  infallibility  idea. 
In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  referring  to 
various  teachings  in  the  Old  Testament,  he 
declares,  "It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time"  so  and  so,  "but  I  say  unto  you"  it  is 
so  and  so,— different,  even  the  very  opposite 
in  important  respects  from  what  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teaches. 

No,  the  doctrine  of  Bible  infallibility  does 
not  come  from  the  Bible  itself.  The  old 
Testament  knows  nothing  of  it ;  the  new  Tes- 
tament contradicts  it.     Nor  is  this  all :   the 
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early  Christian  Church  knew  nothing  of  it 
In  *e  ngid  form  .n  which  it  has  been  taught 
by  modem  Protestants,  it  was  unknown  unti 
the  time  of  the  German  Reformation  Tl^e 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ne^er  taught  h 
Rome  locates  her  infallibility  in  her  Church' 
not  ,n   the   Bible.     The   theologians  of   , he 

RomuS  ^•J'^  'u"  ^"''^"'"^  infallibility  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  self-defence  set  ud  a 
counter  infallibility  in  the  Bible.  But  they 
had  no  more  ground  for  theirs  than   Rome 

«™,„7/*"\'''*'  "  *°  '"'y-  'here  was  no 
ground  for  either.  Indeed  the  wr//>r  and 
gna/er  reformers  did  not  hold  to  Bible  infal- 
hbihty  at  all.     Some  of  the  strongest  iue- 

o^mw'^'^*  'i  "•"*  *•=  ''"^e  f^^™  any  source, 
come  from  Luther.  ' 

of  Vh  J  »,"'"'  ""yj"  ^""^  ''«''♦  examination 
Lnl  ^j"  T*"?  ""*  ^'"^  "^a-ne  into  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 

(Mwy^'^  *"•"*'  '°  '*=«  """  any  claim  of  in- 

»,iu*i!  ^JJi*  "^^  *  ^'"e'e  book,  the  case 
would  be  different.     But  it  is  not :  it  is  a  .'/ 

fer^f  f  'T'^it  books,- representing  dif- 
ferent lands,  different  languages,  different 
aires,  some  of  them  a  thousand  y^ars  apart 
d  don?o?'FJ'''/i  "-"'nation,  different  U: 
ditions  of  life,  different  stages  of  relijrious 
development,- and  made  up  of  legend!  myth 
history,   biography,   laws,   prediction.^    pro..' 


erbs,  poetry  in  various  forms,  ecclesiastical 
rituals,  didactic  teachings,  indeed  almost 
every  known  form  of  Hteratuie.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  wliat  survives,  or  of  the  best  of 
what  survives,  of  the  many-sided  literature 
of  the  tewish  people  for  a  thousand  years,— 
nteraiure  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
same  natural  ways  in  which  literature  always 
arises,  and  which  bears  exactly  the  same 
marks  of  the  ages  and  the  men  and  the  ci^ 
cumstances  that  produced  it,  that  literature 
always  bears. 

The  authorship  of  the  majority  of  these 
ivrilings  is  unknown,  as  would  naturally  be 
the  case.  There  is  great  uncertainty  about 
the  dates  of  many.  Some  are  collections 
made  nobody  knows  by  whom,—  as  the  book 
of  Psalms,  which  is  the  Jewish  hymn-book; 
and  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  pithy  sayings  current  among  the  peo- 
ple. Many  of  the  books  are  compilations; 
some  are  compilations  of  compilations,  as  the 
Pentateuch,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels. 
Does  all  this  look  like  infallibility?* 

Consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Canon 
was  formed;  that  is,  the  way  in  which  it  was 
decided  what  books  should  be  regarded  as 
true  scripture  and  what  should  not.  The 
whole  process  was  a  most  uncertain  and  hap- 
hazard affair.  - 
The    Jews  assigned    different  degrees  of 
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value  and  authority  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teatament ;  and  some  which  we  rank  highest, 
as  the  Psalms,  they  ranked  lowest,  and  hardly 
thought  of  them  as  sacred  scripture  at  all. 
The  Old  Testament  Canon  was  never  really 
closed.  Some  books  were  left  out  whose 
moral  and  religious  value  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  some  which  are  in.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Old  Testament  contains  fourteen  more 
books  than  does  the  Old  Testament  of  Prot- 
estants. 

Almost  equally  haphazard  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  Prob- 
ably few  if  any  of  the  New  Testament  books 
were  written  with  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  that  they  would  ever  become  Bible. 
They  were  written  simply  to  meet  certain 
needs.  For  a  long  time  such  information  as 
was  conveyed  to  the  people  about  Jesus  was 
given  by  persons  who  remembered  him  and 
the  things  he  had  said.  But  as  the  genera- 
tion that  heard  him  passed  away,  the  need 
began  to  be  felt  for  written  memorials  of  him. 
Hence  one  and  another  wrote  down  what  he 
remembered.  Out  of  these  fragmentary  mem- 
oranda came  our  Gospels. 

Paul,  when  he  had  established  churches  in 
various  cities  distant  from  each  other,  natu- 
rally wrote  them  letters  for  their  instruction 
and  guidance.  Naturally,  these  letters,  or  the 
more  important  of  them,  would  be  preserved, 
and  to  some  extent  would  be  copied  and  sent 
to  other  churches  for  their  reading.     Such 


waa  the  origin  and  early  use  of  Paul's  Epis- 

It  was  natural,  too,  that  some  historic  ac- 
^Zl?  should  be  written  ^f  the  labors, 
travels  and  suflferings  of  the  other  chief  apos! 

Uni't^  ''  «""u«^  ""*  '**'•  °f  the  New  Chris- 
tianity. Such  an  account  we  have  in  the  book 
ot  Acts. 

*ff^,?'  ^'V  "T'u  *"*  ''  "'^'  soon"  O"-  'ater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  «//«/  fyge/Aer 
these  precious  memorials  of  the  beloved  mas- 
ter, and  these  prized  records  and  epistles  of 
the  first  ajjostles  of  the  new  faith,  and  that 
the  collections  made  should  be  much  prized. 
This  was  just  what  happened.  But  of  ^urse 
the  collections  did  not  all  agree.    And  as  the 

cation  between  them,  and  as  printing  was  un- 
known, and  as  great  numbers  of  spurious  gos- 
pels,  and  writings  falsely  purporting  to  be 
the  work  of  apostles,  came  into  existence,  and 
as  the  age  was  uncritical,  it  is  not  strange 
that  much  uncertainty  arose  as  to  what  writ- 
ngs  were  authentic,  or  that  into  the  Last  col- 
lections some  found  their  way  that  were  not 
genuine. 

The  New  Testament  Canon,  as  well  as  the 
Old  was  never  really  settled  at  all.     It  was  a 

tT/n'.-  .-'^f^^""  ^'"°"S'^  *«  history  of 
the  ancient  Church.    The  Church  Fathers  dif- 

nutt  f^t"^-  themselves  as  to  what  books 
«^„  1°  .'"'  *"''  'he  councils  that  voted 
upon  the  matter  came  to  conflicting  decisions 
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Thus  it  happens  that  we  have  in  our  New 
Testament  to-day,  side  by  side  with  boolcs 
that  are  genuine  and  certainly  from  the  hands 
of  apostles  other  books  claiming  to  be  apos- 
tolic, whicli  our  best  scholars  are  practically 
a  unit  in  declaring  cannot  have  come  from 
apostles  or  even  from  writers  living  in  the 
apostolic  age.* 

These  facts  alone,  as  to  how  the  books  of 
the  Bible  were  written  and  gathered  together 
surely  are  enough  to  show  the  utter  baseless- 
ness of  the  doctrine  of  scripture  infallibility, 
yet  these  facts  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  lone 
array  that  passes  before  us  as  soon  as  we 
open  our  eyes  and  really  begin  to  look  into 
tne  matter. 

oil''?'".*''"*  language  at  the  time  when  the 
Old  Testament  books  came  into  existence, 
and  for  some  centuries  after,  was  not  capable 
of  becoming  the  medium  of  an  infallible 
revelation.  That  language  was  written  in 
consonant  outline  only:   if,  vowels  are  all 

» mkn-1*''"!!?-  "u  ''  ''"y  t°  *«=«  that  in- 
fallibility could  not  have  been  secured  through 
such  an  imperfect  written  vehicle. 

Jesus  probably  spoke  Aramaic.  Thus  his 
words  required  translating  into  Greek  before 
they  found  a  place  in  the  Gospels;  and  to 
reach  us  m  English  they  must  be  translated 
again.      Are  we  to  suppose  that  God  has  mi- 

SMetrrr;'^'  ''"^  '""^""''""^  ^^"'-^ 


I  ought  to  speak  of  the  great  uncertainty 
that  attaches  to  the  transmission  of  literature 
by  the  process  of  hand-copying.  All  the 
books  of  the  Bible  were  transmitted  in  this 
way  for  many  centuries  —  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  books,  for  more  than 
fifteen  centuries.  Think  how  great  was  the 
liability  for  interpolations  and  errors  of  copy- 
ists to  creep  in.  The  variations  in  such  an- 
cient manuscripts  as  we  possess  reach  the 
enormous  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Most  of  these  variations,  of  course,  are  com- 
paratively trivial ;  but  some  of  them  are  very 
important  For  example,  that  passage  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  about  the  "  three  heav- 
enly  witnesses,"  which  has  been  regarded  as 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  .nanuscripts, 
and  the  Revised  Version  omits  it.  In  the 
two  oldest  manuscripts  the  last  twelve  verses 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  ai>.  wanting.  So,  too, 
most  of  the  ancient  manuscripte  omit  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  all  from  the  seventh  chapter 
and  fifty-second  verse  to  the  eighth  chapter 
and  twelfth  verse. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  task  of  getting  an 
infallible  Bible  is  one  beset  with  difficulties 
that  are  simply  mountainous.  Indeed,  to  get 
•uch  a  Bible  requires  not  only  that  every 
book,  chapter,  verse  and  word  of  all  this  vast 
and  varied  mass  of  literature  should  have  been 
infallibly  written,  but  also  that  it  should  have 
b^n  infallibly  preserved  for  centuries,  infal- 
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^h^t^  ^  *"u*^*  ''"*  °f  thousand,  of 

B*?f'!«*,?"'°  a  canon,  infallibly  tranalatei 
and  infallibly  handed  down  to  ouf  day 

And  even  with  all  this,  it  can  practically 
amount  to  nothing  unless  we  are  given  alsb 
an  inlalhble  interpreter.  If  a  dozen  of  « 
interpret  a  text  of  scripture  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent  ways,  as  is  not  uncommon,  what  good  is 
there  in  the  claim  that  the  book  from  which 

wwld  IS  divided  into  two  or  three  hundred 
Mrts,  as  ,n  fact  it  is,  all  understanding  the 
Bible  differently,  what  does  it  avail  for  each 
to  hold  a  so^alled  infallible  Bible  in  iu  hand  ? 

.-I^V!  "  '°.*''*  "'''''"'  <:o»"-adictiom,  and 
mftrfect  moral  teachings  of  the   Bible,  that 

V.t^-  J"nl'.,.*='*"'y  °*  all  that  the  theory 

Sun1:^on."^  "'  "^^  '^''  »  "«"'y  -^ 

Pi3^'*  ?■  "°  "'*  *^'"K  »°  «vade  it;  the 
JJiWe  contains  errors  of  many  kinds  • 

It  contains  incredible  stories,  as  for  exam- 
^1  ^f  the  talking  serpent,  the  speaking 
ass,  and  Jonah  living  three  days  in  the  fish 

It  contains  historic  inaccuracies,  as  the 
sutement  in  Luke  that  the  governor  of  Sy^a 

SnfeSin^r  ""  ^^"  ''  -^^  Q"^'- 


•re  told  in  one  place  that  it  was  tlie  devil  and 
in  anotlier  that  it  was  the  Lord  that  tempted 
him  to  do  the  numl>erinK. 

It  contains  exaggerations,  as  when  the 
•Utement  is  made  that  Jeroboam,  the  Icing 
of  only  about  one-half  of  little  Palestine  (the 
whole  of  Palestine  was  smaller  than  New 
Hampshire)  went  into  a  certain  battle  with 
800,000  picked  men,  and  of  that  number  lost 
500,000,  a  number  twice  as  large  as  the  com- 
bmed  armies  of  North  and  South  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

It  contains  contradictions  of  science,  at 
when  we  are  told  of  the  sun  standing  still  for 
some  hours;  of  a  universal  flood;  and  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  six  days. 

It  contains  cruel,  unjust  and  immoral  teach- 
ings, as  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms  (cix,  and 
cxxxvii.) ;  the  injunction  to  establish  slavery 
(Lev.  xxv.  44-46) ;  the  permission  to  sell  bad 
meat  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  ai);  and  the 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live." 

It  contains  morally  degrading  representa- 
tions of  God,  as  in  Exodus  (vii.  13  and  xi.  10), 
where  we  are  told  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart  that  he  should  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go,  and  then  punished  him  severely  for 
not  letting  them  go;  and  in  Joshua  x.  (28-41), 
where  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  is  com- 
manded of  God  to  murder  inoffending  women 
and  helpless  babes.* 

•  See  "  Th«  Bible:  lu  Orijin,  Growtli,"  etc.,  pp.  J37-J46, 


Now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  all  these  vaii- 
ous  and  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  Bible  u 
not  an  infallible  book?  It  does  no  good  to 
say  they  do  not  exist.  They  do  exist.  They 
confront  us,  and  we  cannot  escape  them, 
btanding  face  to  face  with  these  evidences, 
can  any  man  who  cares  at  all  for  the  Bible 
propose  the  alternative,  "All  or  nothing:  ac- 
cept the  whole  volume  as  from  God  and  in- 
fallible, or  throw  it  all  away  "  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  propo- 
pik?"  "*°''*  "bsurd  or  more  dangerous  to  the 
»ble.  It  makes  us  realize  with  painful  force 
tbe  truth  of  the  saying  that  there  are  no  such 
enemies  of  any  cause  or  institution  as  its  short- 
sighted "friends.  " 

Is  it  not  high  time  an  appeal  were  being 
made,  loud  and  long,  to  thoughtful  and  honest 
people  everywhere,  to  rise  above  all  this 
strange  unwisdom,  this  folly  of  speech,  this 
intemperance  of  claim,  and  begin  treating  the 
Bible  with  the  same  honesty,  candor  and  in- 
telligence with  which  they  treat  other  books? 
Does  our  duty  to  the  Bible  require  us  to  lie 
for  It?  or  to  make  pretences  about  it  which 
intelligent  inquiry  shows  are  not  true  ?  or  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  facts  ?  Are  we  afraid  of 
truth  ?  Shame  on  such  scepticism  I  Let  us 
have  no  fear  lest  the  Bible  cannot  endure 
the  light.  If  it  cannot  stand  without  being 
bolstered  up  with  make-believes,  it  ought  to 
fall. 

But  we  need  have  no  fear  of  its  falling  if 


we  let  the  honest  truth  appear.    It  ha*  too 
•olid  worth  for  that.     It  ii  not  an  infallible 
book,  but  it  is  a  great  book.    And  never  did 
it»  real  greatneii  so  plainly  appear  as  since 
the  higher  criticism  of  our  day  has  begun  to 
dispel  the  cloud  of  imaginary  supernatural- 
ism  and  fictitious  inerrancy  that  has  so  long 
wrapped  it  about,  and  to  reveal  it  to  us  as 
what  it  really  is,  the  richest  and  highest  crea- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  man  that  has  rome 
down  to  us  out  of  the  great  past,—  a  book  at 
once  human  and  divine,  as  man  is  both  human 
and    diviiie;  God's    book,  because  so  pro. 
foundly  man's  book ;  and  because  man's  book, 
therefore  reflecting  on  the  one  side  man's 
weakness,  and  on  the  other  his  strength ;  on 
the  one  hand  his  ignorances,  mistakes,  fail- 
ures, sins,  and  on  the  other  hand  his  knowl- 
^K^<   growing    larger    with    the    advancing 
ages,  his  deepening  insight,  his  rising  ethiou 
and  spiritual  ideals,  his  battles  with  his  lower 
self,  his  longings,  his  heroisms,  his  faith  now 
weak  and  fitful,  now  triumphing  over  sense 
and  time  and  death,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
very  omnipotence  and  etemi^  of  God. 

Why  should  we  fear  to  know  or  to  speak  the 
truth  regarding  such  a  book?  Grant  that  in 
the  light  of  the  Higher  Criticism  we  see  the 
Bible  to  contain  a  large  element  of  legend,  as 
it  certainly  does,  what  of  that?  The  same 
scholarship  shows  that  it  conUins  a  still 
larger  element  of  reliable  and  very  valuable 
history.     And  the  legends  themselves  become 
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of  great  vtlue  as  toon  •«  we  confess  them  to 

trying  to  make  history  out  of  them.  Then 
why  not  accept  both  for  exactly  what  they 
arc  r  •  ' 

-GfMt^  too,  that  the  Bible  contains  mis- 
takes, historical,  statistical,  scientific,  and 
others,  as  we  have  seen.  What  of  that? 
When  we  remember  the  great  size  of  the 
book,  or  in  other  words  the  great  extent  and 
variety  of  the  literature  that  makes  up  the 
book,  the  long  time  it  covers,  and  especially 
the  early  and  uncritical  age  r  the  world  from 
which  much  of  It  comes,  the  real  wonder  Is. 
not  that  it  contains  mistakes,  but  that  it  does 
not  contain  more. 

Grant,  as  we  are  compelled  to  grant,  that 
there  are  predictions  in  the  Bible  that  have 
never  come  to  pass,  and  some  which  in  the 

Shall  this  blind  .our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  pre- 
diction is  not  the  largest  or  most  important 
element  of  the  prophetical  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament?  Wipe  away  all  prediction 
that  even  suggests  a  miraculous  character, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  this 
literature  remain  practically  undisturbed 
The  truth  IS,  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as 
a  class  are  among  the  most  sincere  and  heroic 
reformers  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  many  of  their  predic- 
tions, much  that  they  have  written  has  passed 

•S«  "Th.BlW.i  lUOtlgto,  Gl»wth."«c.,di.p.Tll 
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into  the  permanent  moral  and  relieious  life 
of  the  world.* 

Go  still  further,  and  grant,  as  we  must, 
that  there  are  in  the  Bihle  imperfect  moral 
teachings,—  savage  war  songs  ;  brutal  impre- 
cations  against  foes  (so  different  from  Jesus' 
"Love  your  enemies,  bless  and  curse  not"); 
selfish  proverbs;^  sceptical,  pessimistic  and 
materialistic  philosophizings  and  maxims  of 
life ;  representations  iyf  God  as  cruel,  vindic- 
tive, jealous,  deceitful,  unjust,— a  being  al- 
most infii^tely  removed  in  character  from  the 
righteous  and  loving  Heavenly  Father  of 
Jesus.  Must  we  throw  away  the  Bible  on  ac- 
count of  these  ?  Yes,  if  these  represent  the 
whole  Bible,  or  even  its  prevailing  teachings. 
But  every  student  knows  that  they  do  not.f 

If  wc  are  inlelligent  and  honest,  when  we 
come  to  th«  imperfections  of  the  Bible,  we 
shall  do  two  things. 

First,  we  shall  accept  the  facts,  whatever 
they  are,  denying  nothing  and  suppressing 
nothing  that  is  true. 

Second,  we  shall  seek  and  find  our  explana- 
tion of  these  imperfections  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  volume  is  not  a  single  book,  but  a 
fast  and  miscellaneous  literature,  and  partly 
in  the  still  more  significant  fact  that  it  is  a 
record  of  the  life  and  thought  of  a  people 
during  a  thousand  years  of  growth,  progress, 
evolution,  from  barbarism  up  to  high  civiliza- 

•  See  "  The  Bible :  Its  Origin,  Growtii,"  etc.,  cliap.  viii. 
1 1bid.,  chspt.  xix.  and  nd. 
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tion ;  from  intellectual,  social  and  moral  con- 
ditions scarcely  above  those  of  the  cruel  and 
degraded  polytheistic  nations  around  them, 
up  to  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
religion  of  tiis  Lord's  Prayer.  Of  course  a. 
literature  that  is  the  truthful  outcome  of  such 
an  evolution  must  contain  views  of  nature 
that  are  unscientific,  records  of  events  want- 
ing sometimes  in  historical  accuracy,  morals 
low  as  well  as  high,  and  views  of  God  un- 
worthy as  well  as  worthy. 

Thus  we  are  no  longer  surprised  or  troubled 
by  the  imperfections  we  find  in  the  Bible. 
We  see  that  it  would  not  be  truthful  if  it  did 
not  contain  just  such  imperfections. 

Instead  of  saying  that  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious teachings  found  in  such  books  as  Joshua 
and  Judges  and  Samuel  are  infallible  truth 
and  wisdom,  and  such  therefore  as  we  ought 
to  shape  our  lives  by  to-day,  we  must  say. 
No,  they  came  from  a  half-civilized  age 
and  people ;  they  represent  the  moral  child- 
stage  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  they  are  concep- 
tions which  even  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves outgrew,  passing  on  from  them  up  to 
the  higher  and  truer  conceptions  of  the  later 
prophets,  of  the  better  Psalms,  and  finally  of 
Paul  and  Jesus.  So  that  instead  of  our  being 
bound  to  accept  them,  we  are  bound  not  to 
accept  them;  t^e  Bible  itself  teaches  some- 
thing higher  and  better.* 
Not  very  long  before  the  death  of  Phillips 

"On  thi  promt,  or  evolution  o(  ralliious  idou  in  the  Old 
Teeument,  Me  "'hie  Bible:  U,  Ori^n,  GnfrtV^.,aap^''br 


Brooks  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
won    from    that  great    preacher  in   Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  where  he  had  so  long  minis- 
tered.    He  took  for  his  text  one  of  the  terrible 
nnprecations  found  in  the  Psalms,  and  went 
forward  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of  religion 
to  tell   us,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  the  Psalmist's  prayer  for  curses  and  evil 
to  fall  upon  his  enemies  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  from  God,—  it  was  simply  the  im- 
perfect and  mistaken  utterance  of  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  darker  age  than  ours,  whose  thout'^t 
of  God  had  advanced  only  to  that  point ;  but 
the  growth  of  the  world  since,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  carried  us 
forward  to  where  we  see  that  the  old  con- 
ception was  crude  and  imperfect  and  must 
be  laid  aside.    We  must  be  guided  by  those 
wnters  of  the  Old  Testament  who  show  the 
greatest    clearness    of    moral    and   spiritual 
vision,  and  especially  by  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  not  by  the  men 
of  less  moral  elevation  and  insight.     In  other 
words,  we  must  discriminate.    The  Bible  has 
its  precious  truths;  but  it  has  also  its  errors 
and  imperfections.     Hence  we  i.iust  carry  to 
It  the  same  open  eyes  and  disf.erning  judg- 
ment that  we  do  to  everything  else  in  life. 

Now  why  did  Dr.  Brooks  say  this?  He 
said  It  because  he  was  obliged  to  say  it  as  an 
honest  man.  It  was  what  not  only  his  own 
studies,  but  the  scholarship  of  the  world,  com- 
pelled him  to  say;  and  what  erelong  no  man 
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wh    values  his  reputation  for  candor  and  in- 
te      ence  will  think  of  denying. 

Our  conservative  friends  seem  often  to 
insist  on  the  alternative  "  all  or  none "  with 
the  purpose  of  compelling  persons  to  accept 
the  Bible  in  its  entirety  who  otherwise  V"M 
not.  They  know  that  few  are  willing  to 
throw  it  all  away;  so  then,  if  they  can  con- 
vince the  people  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  that  of  rejecting  it  all  or  accepting  it  all, 
of  course  many  will  be  driven  to  accept  it  all. 
It  is  a  sort  of  coercive  process. 

But  what  are  its  results  ?  They  are  melan- 
choly enough.  It  tends  to  make  hypocrites ; 
under  this  pressure,  many  will  profess  to  be- 
lieve all  who  do  not  and  cannot. 

It  tends  to  kill  thought  and  inquiry,  and  to 
make  men  narrow  bigots;  for  the  only  way 
men  who  have  once  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  Bible  can  ever  again 
accept  it  all  as  truth,  is  to  intellectually  stul- 
tify tiiemselves. 

It  tends  to  produce  utter  rejecters  of  the 
Bible  and  religion.  Many,  too  honest  to 
pretend  to  believe  what  they  cannot  believe, 
take  the  preachers  and  religious  teachers  at 
their  word,  and  say :  "  Very  well,  if  it  is  accept 
all  or  reject  all,  then  we  reject  all.  Think, 
we  will;  reason,  we  will;  if  the  Bible  and 
religion  require  us  to  fetter  our  intellects  and 
believe  black  is  white,  we  prefer  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  whole  thing,  and  go  with  Mr. 
IngersoU."    And  that  is  largely  the  reason 
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why  the  followers  of  Mr.  IngersoU  are  num- 
bered by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
This  foolish,  this  baseless,  this  wicked  alter- 
native, urged  by  short-sighted  and  ignorant 
preachers  and  others,  drives  men  into  unbe- 
lief and  rejection  of  all  religion.  And  nothing 
can  ever  bring  them  back  but  rational  views 
of  the  Bible  and  religion,  such  as  arc  urged 
in  this  paper.     These  can  do  it,  are  doing  it. 

This  is  the  immensely  important  work  given 
to  tho  independent,  fearless,  truth-loving 
scholars,  and  to  the  liberal  churches,  of  our 
age  to  do, —  to  preserve  reverence  for  the 
Bible  and  for  religion  in  the  thousands  of 
thinking  people  of  the  land  whom  the  dogma 
of  Bible  infallibility,  especially  this  dogma 
in  its  most  short-sighted  form  of  "  The  Bible, 
all  or  none,"  has  pushed  far  off  toward  per- 
manent infidelity  and  indifference,  if  not  hos- 
tility, to  everything  religious. 

No,  the  Bible  is  not  all  true ;  but  neither  is 
it  all  false.  It  cannot  be  all  accepted,  unless 
one  is  willing  to  shut  his  eyes,  push  aside  the 
scholarship  of  the  world,  and  trample  on  his 
own  reason  and  intelligence.  But  much  of 
it  can  be  accepted,  ought  to  be  accepted, 
must  be  accepted,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
violate  every  principle  of  correct  literary  and 
moral  judgment,  and  deeply  injure  ourselves 
and  mankind. 

That  moral  and  spiritual  element  in  the 
Bible,  which  grows  ever  brighter  and  brighter 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  shines  with 
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such  splendor  in  the  New,  especially  in  Jesus 
IS  Its  own  evidence.  Nobody  can  gainsay  it  ■ 
nobody  wants  to  gainsay  it.  It  commends 
Itself,  and  forever  must  commend  itself,  to 
the  best  judgment  and  conscience  of  mankind 
Ihe  simple  truth  is,  there  are  two  Bibles 
One  IS  the  old  and  outgr:^wn  Bible  of  tradi- 
tion, credulity  and  ignorant.  The  .ther  is 
the  new,  fresh,  living,  imp<^rishable  Bible  of 
inquiry,  scholarship  and  intelligence. 

The  old  Bible  of  a  darker  past,  which  fet- 
tered reason  and  hindered  progress—  the  Bible 
of  dec  ared  verbal  infallibility,  of  miracles  and 
marvels  and  supernaturalisms  literally  be- 
lieved, of  crude  morals  and  low  views  of  God 
accepted  without  question  -  is  dead,  and  ought 
to  be  buried.  The  science,  the  criticism,  fhe 
tree  inquiry,  the  growing  intelligence,  the 
rising  ethical  standards  of  our  time,  have  slain 
It.  It  cannot  be  again  brought  to  life.  And 
It  IS  fortunate  alike  for  civilization  and  for 
religion  that  it  cannot. 

But  in  place  of  it  a  new  Bible  is  appearine 
-a  new  Bible  which  is  in  every  way  nobllr 
than  the  old;  which  is  literature,  not  dogma ■ 
which  IS  as  natural  as  Homer  and  as  fresh  as 
the  unspoiled  human  heart;  in  which  in- 
credible  stories  are  softened  into  legend  •  in 
which  impossible  history  is  transformed  into 
myth  and  poetry;  in  which  all  low  morals 
and  unworthy  views  of  God  are  seen  to  be 
simply  the  imperfect  conception  of  an  earlv 
time,— a  new  Bible  which   reveals  in  a  way 
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that  finds  no  parallel  in  history  or  literature 
the  growing  ethical  sense,  the  rising  spiritual 
Ideals,  the  ever  deepening  God-conscious- 
ness, the  marvellous,  the  providential,  the 
thousand-year-long  religious  evolution,  of  an 
extraordinary  people.  This  new  Bible  — 
which  IS  the  old  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a 
arger  intelligence,  and  born  into  the  higher 
life  of  the  spirit  — will  never  die,  and  can 
never  lose  its  power  among  men. 


MR.  INGERSOLL  ON  "THE  BIBLE." 

On  iMt  Monday  evening  Mr.  IngereoU  spoke  to  a  very 
toge  audience  in  the  Opera  House  of  this  city,  on  "  The 
Bible.'  In  the  lecture,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  was  able  and  brilliant,  he  epitomized  clearly  and  strongly 
his  well  known  views  upon  a  theme  which  has  long  been  a 
favorite  one  with  him.  I  have  invited  you  here  to-night  to 
listen  to  some  thoughts  in  review  of  the  lecture,  because 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  of  course  of 
P'eal  interest,  in  every  Christian  community,  and  because  1 
Uiink  the  treatment  given  it  was  seriously  one  sided  and 
misleading. 

While  what  I  say  will  have  a  direct  reference  to  the 
recent  lecture,  it  wUl  apply  at  least  indirecUy  to  all  Mr 
IngersoU's  utterances  upon  the  Bible,  since  all  cover  pretty 
essentially  the  same  ground,  and  the  spirit  and  method 
that  run  through  all  are  the  same.* 

D  Mr.  IngersoU  is  a  very  brUliant  pleader.  He  can  defend 
with  great  eloquence,  and  he  can  arraign  with  great  power 
i!  or  this  reason  one  who  listens  to  him,  or  reads  one  of  his 
productions,  is  not  likely  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
judge  very  impartially  of  the  matter  treated. 

The  great  difficulty  to-day  in  the  way  of  ascertaininjr 
what  IS  true  about  the  Bible,  is  to  find  treatments  of  it  th^ 
are  not  from  special  pleaders,  either  against  or  for  It  is 
easy  to  exalt  the  Bible  to  the  sky,  if  one  sets  out  so  to  do.    It 

•  X  have  taken  pains  In  my  representatioos  of  Mr.  Innenioll 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  not  aependlDg  alone  upon  my  own 
memory  and  notes,  but  having  the  lecture  to  which  I  reply,  before 
futi™""?*!.'"  "".^d-""?  published  with  the  sanction ' rfTh^ 
author.  I  have  also  before  me  most  of  Mr.  InKersoll's  other 
wrUinge  upon  the  Bible  and  religion,  which  I  hfve^  with 

SbS  TiJ^  ^pTtlon"  '""  "'"'  ~'""'  "'  •""»»"-'-''-«  "  POB- 
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is  posHible  to  make  a  very  terrible  arraignment  of  it  as  Col 
loKersoll  dul  last  Monday  nigbt,  if  one''  H.ts  o,U  L  th^ t 
But  where  1,™  the  r.,al  truth?  This  is  what  the  fair  an  l 
honest  mind  wants  to  know. 

Is  there  no  way  of  finding  out?  Is  there  no  direction 
in  which  we  can  look  and  fii^d  information  given  umt  by 
advocates  and  special  pleaders,  and  defe.ufers  o  precon- 
ceived  theories,  but  by  broad-minded,  competent  reSe 
mvesfgators  and  scholars-whose  only  aim  iVtr^thy 

fortunate  y  we  are  getting   at  ln:.t  a  bo.lv  of  biblical 
schoarship  which  begins  to  rank  in  independence  scientific 
quality,  and  value,  with  the  best  scholarship  nSr  depart 
ments   of  knowledge.     He,  therefore,  whL   waCs  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  Bibli,  to-day,  can  find  it  out.     He    eed 

men  who  nT'r^' ""'?•"■  °f  '^"""""   ""J  n«"ow"^nde 
oThostne  anl"        7  ^'\'  "  ^^"^  "'"  "''•"""  foundation,  or 
of  hostile  and  prejudiced  men  who  make  charges  against  it 
that  are  without  adequate  basis  "     "k""""'  " 

ful  mindTs'lT''  r^"'  '""'''<=°»'°o"d  itself  to  every  thought- 
ful mind  as  the  true  way  to  answer  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

of  cUnThlrd  namr-  '"  "-^"^  ^ ''"^  '^  -~  P"*" 

blasphemer.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  denounce  us 
as  bigots  and  fanatics.  But  what  good  can  come  of  such 
name-calling  and  such  denunciation?     Instead  of  he] pLI 

m  which  discernment  of  the  truth  will  be  impossible 
denW  of  wW  "i""  ".7  '°  "T"  ^^'  ^■'Sersoll,  that  of  mere 

refuted  Tt?  ^".  ""r.  J'^'"'^  *•""  ^'  **»>■«  """""t  be 
refuted.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts  that  are  patent  to 
ev-ery  caref^il  and  unbiased  stu.lent  of  the  Bible.  Many  o? 
the  thing,s  that  he  utters,  which  seem  most  startling  to  per 
SODS  who  have  always  thought  of  the  Bible  as  an  Tn  allible 
book  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  teaching  of  the  most  trus 

thoS'  7'""^'"  "?;'  ''''""''  Wblical  .scholarship  oTourdav: 
though  of  course  the  spirit  in  which  he  utters  his  deelar. 
tions,  the  flippancy  and  the  sarcasm  which  he  mingles  wL 
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them,  anil  mHiiy  of  tlip  rlpauctioiiH  wbioh  Iip  draws  from  thpm, 
are  very  fur  removpd  from  what  we  find  iu  eoiiiiectii)n  with 
roliable  scholarship. 

As  an  Ri>rnmpnt  to  show  that  th.-  Bible  is  not  a  suppr- 
natiiral,  pprfpct,  and  infallihlp  rcvplation  from  (}od,  Mr. 
Injjprsoli's  rpcpnt  Ipetiirp  was  nnanswpralilp.  Hut  as  an 
pstimatp  of  thp  worth  of  tliP  IJihlp.on  anv  planp,  thp  histor- 
ieal,  thp  sociojofjical,  the  Pthical.  or  thp  rpligions.  it  cowld 
searopiv  havp  hppn  morp  inadpquatp,  or  farthpr  rpraoved 
from  thp  poneliisions  of  rpliablp  and  nnhiaspd  scholars 
and  tliinkprs.  Tliprp  is  a  placp  for  such  Ipctures,  and 
siioh  Ipcturps  will  pontinup  to  bp  given,  so  long  an 
C;hristian  peo|)lp  continnp  to  make  the  unfounded,  the 
foolish,  the  morallv  harmful  claim  of  Biblp  infallibility. 
But  let  this  claim,  which  the  Biblp  nowhpre  makes  for  itself, 
and  which  does  not  rpst  upon  ii  singlp  grain  of  evidence 
of  any  kind,  bp  laid  asidp,  as  it  ought  to  bp  laid  asidp,  and 
as  all  scholars  of  any  standing  liavp  long  ago  laid  it  aside, 
and  thpn  there  will  no  longer  be  anv  justification  or  dpmand 
for  such  Ipctures  as  this  of  Mr.  Ingersoll.  Mr.  Ingprsoll 
himself  will  not  care  to  delivpr  them:  and  if  he  does,  the 
public  will  have  no  interest  to  hear.  It  is  the  unrpasonable 
claims  for  the  Bible  made  by  the  creeds  and  theologies 
of  our  day,  that  call  into  existence  the  Ingersolls  to  re- 
fute the  basplpss  claims.  So  long  as  we  have  one  class  of 
men  vehemently  affirming  that  the  Bible  contains  no  errors 
or  imperfections,  and  sending  to  perdition  all  who  say  to 
the  contrary,  we  shall  have  another  class  rising  up  to  ix)int 
out  those  impeifpctions;  because  thp  inipprfpctions  pxist. 

We  do  not  have  men  giving  popular  Ipctures  to  crowded 
houses  on  the  imperfections  of  Homer  or  Shakspeare 
Why?  Because  nobody  affirms  the  infallibilitv  of  those 
great  writprs.  To  sppud  an  evening  i.oiutin'g  out  the 
shortcomings  of  great  literature,  is  about  as  noble  and  in- 
spiring work  as  to  spend  an  evening  describing  the 
swamps,  sand-hills,  barren  placps  and  filth  of  a  land.  But 
let  great  multitudes  of  people  all  around  us  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  affirm  that  .Shakspeare  and  Homer  have  no 
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to  ShBkH|»are  and  Homer,- which  Mr    rn<,er««ll  I*^     » 

..  j  ire  =r  sr  ."'i,«.iT~"' 

Moses  dul  not  write  the  Pentateuch.     This  iT  aoknowl 

aMl'daT  tT::  °°'-'^V"'>W  many  centuries 
a  ?rorh  „»  i'l  ^  "T"  '°'°  e^i^tence  by  degrees,  as 
BibTe!o\':iT:stinTan7t;"^  °'  '"«  li^erLr^  o^the 

Butfor°s:irKiiS  or-^fcr  ^'  ^-^^  "  ^-«- 
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he  may  have  written  a  few,  but  only  a  verv  few 
collectiODH  were  formpd  at  ,liff«r„r^ T-  P^P'®-    These 

apart ,  the  «.t  .„yrvet:!;r„^'rsoZ:/*'"'^^^ 

or  EccIeHiLteTrEsther  ^"°"'  ''"'  '""''°'  °'  •'°»'. 

writIr:fTyTd  tLu^ST".''''''^:''."  ""'  ''"-«'« 
sustained.     The  autho^Tn  /f     »  .""fP'  ^=""'''  '"">''°'  »>« 

cr.bed  to  Paul   as  of  almost  any  ancTnt  writin„  '^   "'"^  ""■ 
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Htorj  of  tbe  cieBtion  in  not  wlfcoiiHiMtent.     Indeed.  ther<» 
are  two  dintmct  and  diffwont  accouiitM  of  the  creation  at 
tachwl  toK-ther,  which  contradict  i>ach  other  iti  a  mirnlwr 
of  particiiIiuH. 

Tlie  storv  of  the  FUxxl  \*  niihistorio.  Th..  Oene«i»  account 
repreHeiitH  the  Hood  as  uiilverHal,  covering  the  whole  earth 
Bnt  there  eiever  hm  iM'en  a  niiiverNal  H.kmI;  indeed  a  tlood 
coveruiK  all  the  lands  iiml  inountHins  of  earth  is  an  impos- 
Hibilitj',  for  (he  nuHlcient  reason,  anions  others,  that,  if  all 
the  nioistnre  In  the  atmosphere  or  that  the  atmosphere  is 
capable  of  holdinjr  at  one  time,  were  precipitated,  it  would 
form  a  layer  of  water  over  the  earth  onlv  a  few  inches  in 
depth:  whereas,  to  cover  all  the  hi^h  "nionntains.  hs  the 
Genesis  story  represents,  ii  layer  of  water  would  he  rerinired 
alxiut  live  miles  in  depth.  A  score  of  other  marks  about 
the  Hood  story  show  it  to  be  mythical,  not  Listoriciil. 

The  story  of  the  Tower  of  Habel.  and  of  such  an  origin  of 
the  different  lan^juages  of  the  world  as  is  there  represente.l. 
science  declares  to  be  myth  and  not  fact. 

■Mr.  Injjersoll  is  right  in  saying  that  most  of  these  Oene- 
siH  stories  came  from  ancient  Chaldea.  and  are  thousands  of 
years  older  than  the  Old  Testament  book  that  contains  them; 
and  that  similar  stories  are  found  among  many  peoples— all 
the   stories   being  equally  mythical. 

He  is  right  in  claiming  ilmt  ihf  stoiL.s  of  the<(uails  and 
the  manna  in  the  desert,  and  the  wiiter  following  the  Israel- 
ites  in  the  wilderness,  up  hill  and  .lowii.iind  Balaam's  speak- 
mg  ass,  and  Ehshas  iron  axe-lical  tlmt  swam,  and  Heze- 
kiah's  dial  that  was  turned  back  lifieen  degrees,  and  many 
more  stories  of  a  similarly  mifacnloiis  character,  liear  the 
marks  of  legend  and  myth,  and  not  of  historic  fact. 

He  is  right  in  saying  the  Bible  contains  many  contra- 
dictions, not  only  in  Genesis,  but  in  other  parts,  even  in  the 
Gospels.  For  example,  the  synoptic  gosi«,ls,  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  at  variance  with  John  in  important 
points,  which  have  never  been  harmonized,  and  cannot  be. 
There  are  many  iuterpolations  in  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New— passages  which  show  that  they  were 
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Mr.  InRerMji'  is  ri^ht  in  HgyinK  thnt  the  Ton  Coin,,,-,,.] 
mBntHarp„ottheso.,rc,.  of  l.,-,ma„  Ihw  or  j,.,ticO  rtl^«^ 
mtmlw  .„„1  theft  and  ...arin^  false  wit,.e»s  h„v.  Ih.  . .  re 
Kar,l«l  as  wro„K  mer  «i„ce  l,„„,an  HociHv  ba.l  its  ori\.in 
fLus  w.  see  that  (lo.l  lai.l  tLe  fcmdatio,.;  of  h„  „„„  'S 
ami  .I.U.V  earlier  an.l  more  deeply  tha,,  the  wr.er  ,f  fhl 
book  of  fcxo.l„s  seems  to   bave  m,derstoo.l,  ..anu  U  thl 

very  nature  an.l  soul  of  man  '        "  •  •  '"    '"» 

««yin«  .1...  the  Gospels  .lo  tot"es    r^^^^^ 

vw;.'".'"'''';'""''  l*""  •'""•'^'  ""'''»''«'  anS      •  "''' 

No  w,thstan,l,ntf  the  fact  that  we  have  stories  in  Matthew 

and  Lak.  -  -.-reseni.,,^,  Jesns  «.s  lx,n,  of  n  vir.rin    ZltZ 

hT'^a   "r'eallftr"^  ''''",  Z  """  "°^'"""  ^''--Ives  .  tlat 

ne  was  realli  the  son  of  Jlary  and  Josei>h,   an<I  that  the 

ones  abont  the  miraculous  l.irtb  were /e^;e„""«  that  Lm! 

mto  •'xjHte.ice  late,  an.l  were  ad.led  to  the  Gospel   «"o.mTt8 

through  Joseph  -something  which   is  ridiculous  "urdess  To 
.eph  was  h.s  father.     Mary  herself  calls  ,Jo  eph  the  father 

:^er  i-  r  t:  %zz^t^-:^t^T^ 
S:r?:^.;^™r^''-----«^-^^ 

man^^In*^"'^''™'"'  ';'^'''  '"  affirming  that  Jesus  acted  as  a 
t^ke«       ^  .f*"^  '°   •"'o^l^Jg"  ««  other  men  do;  made  mis 
takes,  a.s  other  men;  was  sometimes  disappointed   as  ot W 
men;  confessed  that   there   were   things  that    he  .iLnl 

thT;„s"«'t''"'-^-  *''°"«''*' '°  -""»-  ^'l"  his  count  men 
essed  of  «^'"",  =«r"''>.'^«  ""•'<='«<'  P«"«">  beingl^' 
thin™  #  <!«"';  stowed  that  he  wa.s  ignorant  of  mwv 
U^mgs,-.for  example,  of  all  modern  science.  If  he  wr* 
man,  th.s  was  a  matter  of  coa^e.     But  if  he  wa^  Gc^,  the" 
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God 


ignorant  of  modern  science,  and  other 


.,1 
t' 
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.if    I 


what?     Was 
things? 

Mr.  Ingorsoll  claims  that  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  Jesus  all  understootl  him  to  be  a  man;  and  points  out 
the  steps  by  which,  as  time  went  on.  the  idea  that  he  was 
superhuman  came  into  existence,  and  finally,  in  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  age,  found  acceptance. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Ingersoll  very  pertinently  de- 
clares, that  if  Jesus  was  God,  and  if  the  salvation  of  men 
depends  on  their  believing  that  he  was,  as  orthodoxy  says 
then  he  had  no  right  to  leave  the  world  in  doubt  about  the 
matter.  But  he  has  left  the  world  in  doubt  about  it:  nay 
he  has  left  the  evidence  such  that  the  majority  of  the  world 
believe  he  was  not  God. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  true,  Jesus  ought  to  have 
said  so.     But  he  never  mentioned  such  a  doctrine 

ti.  .1  ^^t  °"P'  ^"^'  """  "*°  ''*'  ''^''^^  '«  through  belief  in 
the  blood  of  an  atoning  sacrifice,  then  he  ought  to  have 
plainly  told  men  that.  But  he  told  them  nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  the  way  he  represents  men  as  beine 
saved  IS  by  purity  of  heart,  by  virtue  of  life,  by  loving  God 
and  their  brother,  by  fee<ling  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked,  and  not  by  any  such  scheme  as  the  theologies  and 

Mr.  Ingersoll  made  a  long  and  most  serious  arraign- 
ment of  the  Bible  on  the  score  of  its  moral  teachings  In 
this  was  he  right? 

Yes,  and  no. 

•  ^^.  ^u  "^?,'',*  *°  ^y  '^"*  *''«  ''*°'™J  o""  prevailing  teach- 
ing  of  the  Bible  is  immoral,-and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
to  his  hearers  generally  he  conveyed  that  impression,— then 
he  was  about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  get.  No  man  who  is  unprejudiced  can  read 
the  Bible  through  and  receive  such  an  impression.  And 
certainly,  scholarship  does  not  for  one  moment  assent  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

*i.  ^°u'.  °°  *^®  °""^'"  ^^^^-  '*  ^^  "•»""*  <">ly  t°  a.s.sert  that 
the  Bible  contains  here  and  there,  as  subordinate  or  exoep- 
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LTl^ctrrcf'  '''  """""^^  ofoardaycoude^n,    th„„ 
The  Bible  certainly  contains  immoral  teachings      This 

^dwelht^Vr"'*'''!'"'"^  preponderance  of  its  teaching 
fhl  A^  <^  '"  ^'"P''"""'  "•*  °"  ""«  «"fe  of  virtue.  Maf 
thew  Arnold  ,s  right  when  he  says  that  the  c^eat  word 
even  of  that  Testament  in  wLich  nearly  all  thatTs  mo^al  y 
objectionable  ,n  the  Bible  appears,  is  "  righteousness"'^ 

meni         "        ^  "^  """  "'  '°°"''"*'  ""  ''"■"o™'  «>«- 

Mr.  IngersoU  was  right  as  to  his  facts-however  wrons  he 
may  have  been  as  to  the  inferences  he  drew  from  them 
when  he  pomted  out  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Test"' 
ment,  polygamy  is  sanctioned,  slavery  is  enjoined,  wars  of 
extermmation  are  justified  and  even  ordered,  Jehovah  is 
Zr^       "'  commanding  that  in  certain  conquered  cfties 

tered      He^J""°-''°v.r'*^°T™'  '""«'«  '''"'"''1  ^e  slaugh 
tered.     He  was  right  in  his  facts,  when  he  pointed  out  to  us 
representations  of  Jehovah  as  commanding  human  sacri 
hce;  as  permitting  the  Jews  to  sell  bad  mfat  to  stranger  , 
as  ordering  husbands  to  denounce  and  assist  in  killing  un 

the  109  VI"-  fr  I  "^•'^  ■"  ^'''^'"S  «P  ^^-  teaching  of 
Wlinn  fW  '^.  ^^■'^^  ■""*  "«''"'  '""  "«  immorality,  and  in 
eclanng  that   if    .t   is   inspired,  then  it  is  by  the  devl 

.t^.cannot  be  by  any  God  that  is  worthy  of    human  wor-' 

«nH^!l-''-"^*'*  iu  criticizing,  both  on  grounds  of  morality 

family,  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  slain  by  Joshua  at  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  the  story  of  King  Ag^  "hewn  in 
CI  '>yS«™uel  "before  the  Lrd";  tLZ^of  jlejh 
hoarding  gram  in  the  time  of  famine  and  letting  the  starv 

KTall'ih'^  "  °°'-^"",/\^  '^''''''"'  '^"nht'wo^M 
Sd  Zn    It       T°^^'  ""  '*'«''■  P™P«''y  •"Id  'teir  land, 

M^lvWten  ,T'"''  '?  ^'i''"'  ""  '"'^«  ^'^  represented 
as  slaying  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  as  a  punish- 
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ishoient  oi  D«vid's  «i„,  and  letting  hi.n.  tbe  real  offender,  go 

Ih  tlie  morHlity  here  set  forth,  perfect  -     Is  it  such  i«  we 
want  our  children  to  learn  and  to  practice"     Wv!l 
presentations  of  God,  high,  and  puriard 'worthf "  YoTand 

l!^^-:C  arfn?  ''"'''^-'   — ■•  -•■-'-- 

fu     and   noble^    B„t  thesri   things  are   not  good      These 
things  are  bloody  and  cruel.     They  represe..tThe  nmrality 

tning  better.     The  Jews  themselves  rose  at  last  to  some 

hng  better.     To  believe  that  God  ever  commanded  such 

things  ,s  to  degrade  the  divine  character.     When  we  read 

accept  themy     If  we  have  any  reverence  in  our  hearts  for 

wert'  risrk:n''¥h'Th  ""^.T  '""^  "^"  *''°  --"  '1''- 
were  mistaken      They  thought  thenrto  be  right,  and  to  be 

the  wi  1  of  God,  only  because  they  saw  with"th;  darkened 
eyes  of  an  .gnoran.  and  cruel  time.  Since  then  twenty  five 
centunes  have  come  to  the  world,  to  roll  it  forward  into 
tbe  hght.  Smce  then  Isaiah  and  bis  brother  prophets  and 
especially  Jesus,  have  lived  and  taught,  and  a  thousand 
other  influences  have  conspired,  to  lift  humanih's  concen 
tion  of  God  up  out  of  all  this  cruelty,  injustice  and  revenje 
to  justice,  mercy  and  love.  revenge, 

So  much,  then,  for  that  side  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  lecture  to 
which  we  may  more  or  less  fully  assent, 
nf  n.r  "f^  not- we  certainly"  cannot- agree  with  many 
of  the  inferemces  which  he  drew:  we  may  not-certafn^v 
cannot-admire  the  flippant  and  irreveren  sp°rit  in  wh?ch 
he  said  many  things;  but  I  think  that  any  compe  en^  and 
unbiased  bible  scholar  who  heard  his  lecturi  of  la"^  Monday 
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uij^'bt  will  confess  that  tlif  lectnrcrV  stateiupnts  ifKHrdin^r 
the  points  whicL  I  Imvc  mentioned  werp  Mihstiuitinllv  tiiip. 
anil  in  hiirmony  with  \\\v  eonoliisions  of  the  lipst  liil>licai 
scholarship  of  our  tinip. 

II.  I  coniP  now  to  Ihi"  otlipr  side  of  the  lectnre.-  for, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  there  was  a  very  lar^e  other  side  With 
that  side,  I  for  one.  cannot  for  a*  moment  agree;  because 
as  It  seems  to  me,  it  was  extravagant;  it  lacked  in  eandorj 
it  was  a  special  plea:  it  was  not  in  harmonv  with  scholar 
ship;  It  suppressed  or  dropped  out  of  the  account  iniiwrt- 
ant  faces:  it  drew  conclusions  which  were  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. All  this  in  addition  to  its  irreverence. 
Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

One  of  the  most  eloipient  of  Mr.  Iiigersoll's  passages 
was  one  in  which  ho  denounced  the  Bible,  on  account  of  its 
evil  infliieuo'  in  the  imrhl.  in  causing  persecution  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men.  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  in  poi.soning  the  fountains  of  learning,  in  hindering 
freedom,  in  sowing  the  of  seeds  hatred,  in  fanning  the  flames 
of  war,  in  corrupting  parliaments  and  courts,  in  enslaving 
woman,  m  oppo.sing  science,  in  founding  Incpiisitions,  in 
building  dungeons,  in  forging  chains  and  instruments  of 
torture,  in  piling  fagots  at  the  feet  of  the  jnst. 

Let  us  see  what  truth  there  is  in  this  terrible  arraign- 
ment. 

Does  not  llr.  Ingersoll  know  that  these  cruel  and  awful 
things  which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Bible,  as  a  fact  have 
nearly  all  occurred,  not  in  ages  when  the  Bible  has  been 
most  read,  but  in  ages  when  it  has  been  least  read~  Why 
then  charge  them  upon  the  Bible  -  In  our  own  age  and 
land,  in  which  the  Bible  is  circulated  and  stuched  and  read 
as  never  before,  these  cruel  things  are  almost  whollv  un- 
known. 

Why  was  he  not  fair  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  ages  of 
dungeons  and  fagots,  have  been  dark  and  cruel  age.s.  en- 
tirely aside  from  any  influence  of  the  Bible?  Why  heap 
uijon  the  Bible,  cruelties  and  crimes  which  are  plainly  trace- 
able to  other  causes? 
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ia  the  hand;  of  prie^,  «^d  n^^T"^  ,*'"""  chaiDed,-\ept 
and  that  ^i^^iSio^'^LT S'^l'lr^ 
almost  invariably  been  folInLiT       %■    ■      "  ^''''*'  ^^"^ 
entire  ee.atio„o^:Xfl°;:Lt^„tL'r'°"'-  ''  "<" - 

inioftheTwer^rwell  '^^Ttr'^^'^'^.  """'-''' 

^zizr^^Tp^  ^A^^^.:■l-^tiS 

has  be^n  Slated  and  ™^'",""'";''  «'"*  "o**"""  where  it 
and  love  and  brotherhood  «n/r  "« /*'«'''"°»?«  «'  m-rcy 
its  gentle  and  lovLg  S"'"'  '"""  """  ""'"^  -""J  "^«  <" 

eviif  rt  ti^'jj  r„i:ir  'i'"'  ■'  r  -^  -« -i^ 

evil  Bible!  the  on ly  evrB^^e'isTh  *"■  ^'^^'^  /"«•"«■     ^he 

men's  hau'ds  by  Ze:lSj'i;eTwt''thJ''  '"'  "°'.° 
to  accept  it  as  an  infHlIible  (JTi,  f^j   ^,  W'^"  'n"  command 

from  God.  no  ma  ter  iw  H     '  ""^^  "'"'^  ""  -very  word  as 

that  Jesus  never  Lrned  and  th«?  " .  ^'J-,  T""^  """''•''' 
contempt."  WheJe  Jround  In  K  t  "'*'  ^"'"''"  »'««  '» 
complaint.  I  do  not  know  T.  r  .1  '''■^™^-""<l  for  snch 
Tru^he  did  not  marrv      I!  ^^ '"  "''  ""<=''  R^""'"' 

what  a  mission  was  "his-  1?'  "'"',''  *'°"^-  ^hink 
at  only  a  littl^  Toe'  han^'th  rtr^e^h  *'"' ?^  '''^ 
8«e.  He  honored  the  homo  ^e  t^ht  th  1,°^'; 
and  purest   morality  between   the  se.t^^^No    :„e't:r 
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treated  woman  with  more  respect,  more  tenderness,  or  more 
chivalry. 

>Ir.  IngersoU's  main  complaint  against  Jesns  however  is 
directed  to  his  teaching.  He  thinks  Jesus  both  failed  to 
teach  things  which  he  ought  to  have  taught,  and  taught 
other  thmgs  whose  wisdom  was  more  than  questionable. 

Some  of  the  things  he  failed  to  teach,  were,  patriotism 
science,  art,  political  economy,  duties  of  nation  to  nation^ 
and  of  kings  to  people,  freedom  of  speech,  intellectual 
liberty. 

Are  we  sure  he  did  not  teach  these  things?  Some  of 
them  I  think  he  taught  in  the  most  effective  ways  possible 
Freedom  of  speech  he  taught  both  by  word  and  example. 
He  taught  his  disciples  to  speak  always  without  fear  of  man. 
He  himself  insisted  on  speaking  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  life.  He  said,  "For  this  was  I  born,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth."  Could  a  man  teach  freedom  of  speech 
more  powerfully  than  this? 

He  taught  intellectual  liberty.  He  said  to  his  followers, 
'Why  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?" 

Duties  of  nation  to  nation  and  of  kings  to  people  he 
taught  in  his  grea .  doctrines  of  justice,  and  universal  human 
brotherhood. 

Patriotism  he  taught  in  perhaps  the  most  effective  man- 
ner possible  under  the  circumstances,  by  showing  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  his  own  love  for  his  country  and  his  people,  and 
by  doing  all  for  them  in  his  power. 

But  what  if  there  were  things  that  he  did  not  teach  ? 
Can  anyone  man  teach  all  the  things  of  value  in  this  world? 
There  were  a  thousand  things  of  value  that  Shakspeare 
never  taught;  yet  M:.  Ingersoll  does  not  think  of  that  as  a 
lack  in  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  did  the  one  work  for 
which  he  was  born,  that  of  writing  poetry,  and  he  did  it 
supremely  well.  And  so  all  the  world  gives  him  loving 
honor.  Jesus  too  did  the  one  work  for  which  he  was  born 
—that  of  preaching  the  way  of  life,  teaching  the  highest 
ethical  and  spiritual  truth.     A  loftier  or  more  important 
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•Sermon  en  thil^^om.t   '  tL  '   ""-'.T   '°""''   ■»  '»>'' 

onr  common  version  transl.itu  "t.i,  .u    ^f^^''- winch 

take  no  anxiou/ thoUl.t  \^^  ''°  '''°"K''t.'    means 

Do  your  work  \n  W^  V         ""'.r"^  "'"'"'  to-morrow, 
wit/  God      IH  that\uv'''Tr  ""•'  ''"T  -^""^  """™ 
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such  to  day.  Do  not  you?  Jpsns  whh  not  hpeakiiif,'  fool- 
ishnesH  when  be  uttered  these  great  words.  Thi  is  not  the 
devil's  world.  Man  is  God's  child,  not  Satan's.  We  can 
love  all  men.  Sometime  we  nhall  love  even  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  have  enemies,  ni-  elxr  we  shall  iliivll  foii-ifr 
ouinide  the  t/alen.  For  hate  is  hell.  Love  is  the  only  key 
that  unlocks  heaven.  It  will  re(inire  a  love  true  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  include  even  ft  es,  to  open  to  ns  any 
heaven  that  is  very  high  or  very  desirable. 

But  if  Mr.  IngersoU  failed  to  appreciate  Jesus,  still  more 
if  possible  did  he  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  ear- 
lier Hebrew  prophets.  Indeed  for  these  he  had  not  n  word 
of  praise  or  honor;  he  could  see  in  them  nothing  but  "howl- 
ers" and  "insane  dreamers;"  his  attitude  toward  them  was 
that  of  antagonism  and  contemjit.  And  yet  who  were  these 
men  thus  treatei?  They  were  some  of  the  bravest  and  no- 
blest of  the  moral  leaders  of  the  world.  They  were  patriots, 
reformers,  heroes,  men  who  dared  to  oppose  kings  and 
priests  and  popular  mobs,  in  the  interest  of  national  right- 
eousness and  purity,  and  a  higher  religion  for  the  people. 
True,  judged  by  the  standards  of  our  time,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  perfect  men;  in  common  with  all  great  re- 
formers, they  sometimes  made  mistakes;  they  sometimes 
went  to  extremes,  and  showed  signs  of  what  cool,  calculat- 
ing persons  are  fond  of  calling  fanaticism.  Yet  they  were 
men  far  above  and  ahead  of  their  fellows.  They  were  the 
Savonarolas,  the  Luthers,  the  Theodore  Parkers,  the  Garri- 
sons, the  John  Browns  of  their  time.  They  were  the  men  of 
mighty  earnestness,  of  ethical  passion,  of  "spiritual  insight, 
who,  by  their  courage  and  zeal  carried  the  people  forward 
from  the  idol-worship,  the  degrading  conceptions  of  God, 
the  cruelty  and  the  low  morality  of  Israel's  earlier  history, 
to  the  pure  and  lofty  Ethica'  Theism  voiced  for  all  time  m 
the  twenty- fourth  Psalm — 


'•  will)  shall  ascend  into  tlie  htll  of  the  L()i(i> 
Or  who  sliull  stand  In  his  holy  place? 
lie  that  hatli  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 


and  in  iHsiab, 
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BrliiK  „„  iiMiri'  vuln  obliitl.iii.i 
Vour  hundx  Jiw  full  of  bl.wd. 
»ii«h  you.  make  youclciin. 
Put  .iw.j,  i|„.  ..vil  „f  j,„„f  ,,„|^^      , 

Ceu»<.todo,.vll,i,.an,u,dow„n- 
J.""K0ll„.fa,„„H..s»,  Plead  fr,l„.;L«, 


Inccnw!  Is  an  ulxuulnallon  uut.i 


iH'forf  iiiltu'  eyes; 


and  in  Mioab, 

Hut  t,,  do  Justly,  and  u,  lev,.  mtTi-v 
And  to  walk  humldy  with  thy  Hndv '■• 

prai?L'«.cfairron'   ^  --'«   °'  -PP-iation  or 

were  the  ^n  who  lifto^^K.--   ^^^  Hebrew  prophets 

very  limira'ot:  Ld^e  ver/itf  °  •  '"""i  °".*  °'  '*■« 
IngersoU  so  bittnrlv  n„^  ■      ^   imperfections  of  which  Mr. 

toLSt^l  e&on  anZ'  "«"«?«' J«««y.  complains,  up 

in  ihe^anci:!,*  'Cr"  Til"  X*  t^  'il  '\*' '""'  °°  ^""^ 

recognition  of  such  men  th^n  a  snee^      "^  *"^  "^  "°'''"«' 

Bibfw^Ta'i^'riersarstt'  ''^r^"^  ^^^^  °'  '»"« 
great  charactT™  n  I  ™1  l^  "  '""  '^''»  **""  »'  *'« 
books  in  thTen"re  "uLtTonTf  T^^'^  °'  ""'^  '^° 
Old  Testament  and  ^e  New  did  ifV^  '^"'  "?"''«  "P  '^« 
word  to  utter.     What  w!re  tbo^e  t'^o'^  »  ''°«'«  '-°™^J« 

the?wo\rsTLoLrn':tls"  *'i-.«"'rtling.     The,  were 

as  questionabrarLr^*°eb7e:  r 'Ce"''^'  "  "^^l^^ 
agnostic  and  pessimistic  book  of  f1i  "  ;  "f-T"  ""^ 
widely  believed  oiiXn^fTk-  ^-f^'B^'a^tes,  which  it  is 
anthor  represents  hilseH  „    r"'"  t'"^  B^We  at  all;  whose 

has  gone '^uTofeStllTra  rheVr  ?y^°^ 

so  dieth  the  other'-:  "all  is  v«nif„  .^'i         »«  tie  one  dieth 
The  other  book  of  the  ^Z:^^Z:l^^ 
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praise  was  the  so  called  "Song  of  Solomon,"  a  book  which, 
though  probably  pure  in  its  motive  and  intent,  is  yet  vvritten 
in  language  of  such  voluptuous  and  questionable  imagery 
that  it  cannot  be  read  in  public,— q  lxx>k  which  tho  Jews 
permitted  no  one  to  rea<l  until  the  age  of  thirty. 

Does  it  not  seem  very  siiignlar  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  should 
have  singled  out  these  two  books,  and  these  two  alone,  for 
commendation,  passing  over  every  other  book  of  Imth  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New — in  no  case  giving  them  a  word 
of  praise,  and  in  many  cases  expressly  declaring  them  worth- 
less, and  yet,  many  of  them,  books  full  of  courage  and  hojw, 
and  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  man  and  Go<l  and  life,  and 
crowded  from  first  verse  to  last  with  pleas  for  justice  and 
love,  for  virtue  and  truth?  What  does  it  mean— so  strange 
a  distortion  of  judgment  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll  told  us  in  his  lecture  that  "miracles  are 
always  a  badge  and  brand  of  fraud."  Thus  he  would  have 
us  understand  that  the  Bible,  so  far  as  its  miraculous  ele- 
ment is  concerned,  is  a  dishonest  book. 

I  do  not  care  to  make  any  argument  in  favor  of  miracles, 
for  I  do  not  regard  them  as  forming  any  part  of  religion,  or 
as  having  any  necessary  connection  with" religion.  1  believe 
the  attempt  to  hold  on  to  them  is  a  weakness  to  Christianity. 
The  Oolden  Rule  needs  no  miracle  to  give  it  truth.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  rests  on  no  miracle.  The  religion  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  which  is  to  be  the  coming  religion  of 
the  world,  will  need  no  miracle  to  convince  men  that  it  is 
divine.     It  will  be  its  own  witness,  and  its  own  evidence. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that  a  miracle  is 
of  necessity  a  badge  and  brand  of  fraud.  Whether  miracles 
are  realities  or  not,  he  knows  little  of  history  and  little  of 
the  human  mind,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  men 
who  honestly  believe  that  they  have  seen  miracles,  and  men 
who  honestly  believe  they  have  power  to  work  miracles. 
Miracles  do  not  necessarily  originate  in  deceit. 

The  most  prolific  parsnt  of  miracle  is  legend.  Nothing 
is  more  common,  especially  in  an  ignorant  and  credulous 
age,  than  for  events  which  as  they  really  happened  were 
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i/K  l.\iit:its<ii,i.  i,.\  ■■  riiK  iiiiii.t:'  i. 

lit-rt'  in  tlio  mull."  Wliiit  wiiiilil  voii  hhv  of  ii  lift-  \vritli<ii  in 
tlmt  WHvr  Mow  woiild  Mr.  Iinjr.rsoll  fiki.  lo  liiivo  lim  life 
tliiiH  wrilli'ii?  I)i)iil)lliiss  a  life  of  Mr.  Iii^ji'ikdM  wriltcii  on 
lliiit  |iliiii  CDiilil  111'  iimil)'  vi'n  ^pii'v.  vi«ry  miiiisiinj  to  iin 
iiiuliciici',  ir  tlio  iiiiilii'iii'i'  ciircil  (inly  for  Ni'iiNiilioii  iiml  hiiil 
Ml)  roKiiril  for  jiistiri>.  lint  n  life  tliiiN  wrilti'ii  would  Im>  hii 
oiilrii);!'.  Kvcrv  ritjlit  iiiimli'il  iiiiiii  woiilil  conilomii  it.  Anil 
yot.  Unit  is  I'xiiclly  tin-  wiiv  .Mr.  In^^i-rHoll  iIi'iiIh  with  thi> 
Hililf.  Kvi>r_v  ninii  wlio  lii-iird  Inn  lootiiri'  of  IiihI  .Momliiy 
iii(;lit  liMowN  it  Im.      Ill-  liiiiisflf  kiioWH  it  in. 

Mr.  liiKi'rHoll  lii'lii'vi'H  in  tlii'  liomi'.  Fi'W  iiikii  mow 
l)t>fori>  till"  piililii'  liiivi-  niHili'  iiioii'  i'loi|iii'iit  |>Ii'11h  for  tlif 
lionii',  lis  tin  iiislitiilioM  ofi-iMiply  priri'lrss  viiliin  to  tlii>  world, 
tliiin  111'.  Kill  wlmt  HM  (irriiinmiii'iit  of  tlm  lionii-  ciiiilil  Im> 
iniidi',  if  oni-  cIiush  to  di>iil  with  it  in  thii  wBy  in  which  hf 
deals  with  Ihi-  Hilili"!  (lo  ovi-r  thii  dimmstic  life  of  hhv 
piHipIc  for  II  thonsHiid  vi'iirs,  iinil  ({iithi-r  tojji'tlmr  (ill  th'n 
vices,  th«  criiiii's.  thi>  criit-ltifH,  the  liriitHlities,  tho  villnin- 
ioH,  that  hiiTo  bi-i'ii  piMpt'truti'd  in  tln>  liomoH  of  that  pt>op]e 
dnriM);  that  \oi\fr  pi-riod,  and  can  any  inia^riMation  paint  thp 
lilackueHK  and  awfiilni'ss  of  thi-  pictiirn  that  w«  Nhoiild  have 
before  us?  Do  yon  not  see  what  a  basiH  a  Hensational 
orator  would  have  in  such  :i  picture  for  an  arruif^nnient  of 
the  home,  as  the  pest  of  ImiMiin  society,  and  the  worst  enemy 
of  man ::' 

Suppose  Mr.  ln>{ersoll  .■■hould  tind  a  man  thus  going  up 
and  down  the  country  misrejiresentiMg  the  iiiHtitution  of  the 
home,  and  trying  in  this  utterly  unfair  and  unjust  way  to 
undermine  public  respect  for  it:'  what  would  he  think? 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  way  he  is  treating  the  Bible. 
He  asks  us  to  judge  of  it  all  by  the  worst  that  he  can  find 
in  it, — ignoring,  passing  by  as  scarcely  worthy  of  a  word, 
its  whole  vast  side  of  good — a  hundred  times  more  extensive 
and  itrportant. 

Here,  then,  is  the  tirst  fundamental  weakness  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  lecture, 

2.  The  second  is,  he  judges  everything  he  finds  in  the 
Bible  by  the  standards  of  to- day,  ignoring  time,  forgetting 
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world,  in  a  lan.i  otlT^uCZAT  '"'  T^^  "«"  °'  '*■« 
years   before   ChriHt  or  CbrLtian  tf  ;^'"'''  '"V''""^ 

now  he  „,^  ,„,^^^^  ^„  notl^Lprotttrr'^r ,"''.'' 
which  appears  in  the  Bibl«  itself  U^t  \  "■»<"•»'  "•esls 
its  moral  standards  and  deat  ha^J""*"  i''*,''""''  '"'  '' 
«.«e-as  if  there  were  no  moral  iotth  ?Zl  "i''"^''  "■« 
great  prophets,  and  from  the  nro^w./^  ''"''"" '° '•''' 
when  he  linds  a  cruel  or  nnh.st  ^'^f'"^^"  '°  J**""-  So  that 
the  Bible,  while  the  Jew"  were  vet'^in"  '^^.^''^  P-'t  of 
«ys  "See,  this  is  the  moTamyof^the  B.^Z"-''''!;'"'"'','"'  ^^ 
i«  simply  the  morality  of  a  sm«n  ...  !  7  .^'  \,  "^^  "  '««'  't 
part  that  comes  from  the  earlTeranS  V^^  Bible-of  the 
^,  and  Which  was  ^a^ l^^^m^^  t^w^a'aXt 

^3:ir-^i;\&i«^3-f;t;fhS 

rw-i^r^te^Lrt^iF-^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jsrtr?:itK€^S!^^-^-X 

that  long  ethical  and  Xru™twhiorL''^""'''«°' 
theism,  in  idol-worship.^in  .r^Z^'^S  S^,^^; 
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actually  in  thw  practice  of  biimnn  HHcrifict*.  and  kihIwI  in 
the  womhip  of  (Jod  H»  a  heavenly  Father,  an<l  in  the  recojf. 
nition  of  all  men  ax  hrotherH,  Hhowin^  uh  in  detail  all  the 
thoiwand  year  lonjf— the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  year 
long  Htni({({le,  neoeH.sary  to  climli  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  Bible  ih  the  record,  the  literary  prmlnct.  of  that  Htrog- 
jfle,  that  raarvelloiw  ancent.  How  then  could  it  do  other- 
wiw,  than  Hhow  iis  men  makinf{  miHtakeH  a  hundred  times 
over,  movetl  HomotimeM  hy  their  lower  pasxionH,  thinking  of 
Oml  Hometirao^  imperfectly,  repreHentinj{  him  often  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  imiwrfect  conceptionH,  att.-ibutiufj 
to  him  often  oharacteriHtics  akin  to  the  barbarisms  in  them 
selvBH  which  they  had  not  yet  outgrown  V  This  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

If  the  Bible  stopped  with  this,  or  contained  nothing  but 
this,  then  we  might  jnstly  complain  of  it  as  teaching  a  reli- 
gion unfit  for  our  time.  But  it  does  not  stop  with  this:  it 
does  not  stop  until  it  reaches  the  lofty  ethics  and  religion  of 
the  prophets,  and  Paul,  and  Jesns. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Ingersoll  tell  us  this?  Why  does  he 
show  us  the  low  beginning,  but  not  the  high  ending f  Why 
does  he  point  us  to  the  lily's  roots  struggling  in  the  mire, 
but  not  to  the  glorious  blossom  opening  in  the  sun— the  joy 
and  the  delight  of  the  world? 

3.  The  third  fundamental  weakness  of  Mr.  IngersoU's 
lecture  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  ignored  the  whole  spiritual 
side  of  man's  nature. 

It  judged  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  be- 
lieves only  in  this  world;  one  to  whom  God  is  only  a  per- 
haps, and  immortality  only  a  dream:  one  who  laughs  at 
prayer;  one  who  regards  religion  as  the  world's  age  long 
superstition;  one  whose  philosophy  of  life  recognizes  noth- 
ing  higher  to  live  for  than  enjoyment  in  this  little  inch  of 
time  on  the  earth.  Can  such  a  man  by  any  possibility  do 
justice  to  the  Bible?  J       J  t~  j 

Can  a  man  whose  philosophy  shuts  out  God  and  the 
whole  realm  of  spirit,  do  justice  to  the  great  spiritual  book 
of  the  world,— a  book  whose  central,  ever-present,  and  all- 
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elsaoyermastering  themeB  are  God,  religion,  worship  im 
inortahty,  an<Uhe  spiritnal  life  of  humanUyf'  Ab  Z  Tk 
if  a  man  who  has  no  belief  in  the  posHibility  of  music  or  aT 

ma"  ters^r/'a^'lV"''*""^  "'  «  caThedral, 'or  to  s„U  rnT^S 
masters  of  art  and  ma  ic  as  a  Ifichael  Angelo  and  a  Bee 

enoa^.raXVafen^X'S."'""'''"'  ''''--  --^'-^ 
Ro  Znv  ^'^''.''''■""•'»«°°  «'bich  the  Bible  has  received  from 
BO  jy  peoples  and  -generations,   is  due  to  its  intrinsic 

Matthew  Arnold  was  riot  very  religious,  as  the  world 
commonly  understands  the  word,  but  he  was  great  enough 

as  the  world  lasts,  all  who  want  to  make  progress  in  rieht 
eousness,  w,l  come  to  Israel  for  inspiration,  as  to  the  pSe 
who  have  had  the  sense  of  righteousness  most  glowing  and 
tZTf-    U-"  r"  '.""*«'"•'  «  "">"  ^^'^  «  «ensTfo   s^euTp 

k  bv  Jh„  h  f"  ri?  "  '•'"^^  '"'  ^"^'h  not  cultivating 
itby  the  help  of  Homer  aud    Shakspeare.  as  a  man  with 

Bible."  ""  '  °°*  «"1"^««°K  it  by  the  help  of  the 

„„  M°'X"!°'''''-  *''*  ,''^'''^'''*  °'  ""  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
Thelower  th''"r '•'?  >?'«''«■•  'tings  of  human  lifeltvi 
nnnirr  '  -^  «  fu°"^.''^^''  *'"''  '""'P"™!.  has  not  vet  pro- 
nounced  against  the  high  and  permanent  valueof  the  Bible- 
and  It  shows  no  sign  of  thus  pronouncing.     The  Bible  still' 

mZZ  \r^'  'T''r'  ^•"'*^'''"«  ""'l  ethical  booko 
mankmd^  Much  as  Mr.  Ingersoll,  or  any  one  else  who  for- 
gets  God's  part  in  the  drama  of  human  history,  and  the 
divine  sideof  the  nature  of  man,  may  dream  to  the  contrary 
the  days  of  the  Bible  are  not  numbered  ^ 

«,n  dl^  ^"^V'  "',  '■^?""y  °'"""  "»"'«  intellect,  doubtless 
are  drawing  toward  a  close.  I  think  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  doine 
Bomethmg  to  help  them  take  their  departure  ^ 
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The  days  of  the  Bible's  superstitious  and  bad  uses 
growuig  out  of  falHe  claims  made  for  it,  that  it  does  not 
make  for  itself,  are  plainly  tending  to  pass  away. 

lint  when  those  days  are  gone,  what  then?  They  will 
but  leave  the  l$ible  free,  unweighted,  unhindered,  to  enter 
upon  a  greater  and  more  beneficent  career  of  service  to 
man  than  the  past  has  known. 

Then  shall  come  the  really  ,jr,;it  day  of  the  Bible's  use- 
fulness and  honor;  and  of  that  day  there  skull  be  noeiid 


WAS  JESUS  GODf 

HOW  CAME  HE  TO  BE  WORSHIPPED? 


J-u.  of  N.z«,th,  .ma.  .pproved  of  God,  .mon«  you.  -  Sawt  P«b«. 
lo  lu  thore  ii  but  om  God,  the  F.thor.  -  8*»t  P*i;u 
J  «,»nd  anto  „y  F«h.r  .od  your  Fthor,  .nd  unto  my  God  .„d  your 

Jmu.  Chri.t  b.l«ng«l  to  th.  tru.  nc.  of  propheta.    On.  mui  wu  true  to 

?abZTl*T-  "''  "'!''  '•  ^'  PO'""""  of  l>i«  world.    He  «id  "  tth 

I  INVITE  you  to  a  consideration -I  hope  it  will  be  a 

GoT?T?  h"'""!,''';? '°°-°^  *''•'  «"««"°»''-  Waa  Jesus 
,,,/  ^l"^'  ""'^  '^x*  '^^  """"e  to  be  worshipped  as  God  7 
Ihe  impression  seems  to  be  quite  common  that  to 

dXi'rr  ""*  ^''  ""* " "  '"^"' "  *°  ^^^'-^^  -•» 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  lift  him  into  truer 
and  really  greater  honor.  For-didyou  never  think  of 
It  7 -a  God  pinched  and  compressed  into  the  limit  of 
our  finite  humanity  becomes  thereby  of  necessity  a  very 
meagre  and  small  God.  Jesus,  born  as  a  babe,  and  in  a 
few  years  dying;  during  his  boyhood  growing  in  knowl- 
edge  as  you  and  I  doj  after  he  was  a  man  Sometime. 
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disappoiuted ;  trying  to  accomplish  ends,  and  agaiu  and 
again  failing  because  of  opposition ;  declaring  that  there 
were  some  things  that  he  did  not  know,  —  furnishes  a 
picture  of  a  God  so  meagre,  so  inadequate,  so  like  the 
little  gods  that  the  heathen  believe  in,  that  we  instinc- 
tively push  it  aside,  and  demand  for  our  worship  some- 
thing simply  infinitely  higher  and  larger,  lifted  wholly 
out  of  the  category  of  this  fiuiteness. 

Jesus  as  a  man  commands  the  honor  and  homage  of 
all  the  world.  None  can  look  upon  him  without  feeling 
the  beauty,  the  greatness,  the  essential  divineness  of  his 
life.  But  clothe  him  in  the  garments  of  deity,  and  how 
quickly  does  his  greatness  disappear!  You  have  put 
upon  him  robes  a  thousand  times  too  large  for  any  pos- 
sible finite  being.  Thus,  however  good  your  intention, 
you  really  but  mock  him.  How  much  greater  is  the 
honor  done  him  by  pushing  aside  all  this  childish  folly, 
this  ecclesiastical  and  theological  fiction  of  the  ages,  and 
letting  him  stand  up  in  the  strength  and  winning  grace 
of  his  incomparable  manhood  I 

But  not  only  do  we  most  honor  Jesus  by  accepting  him 
as  just  what  he  claimed  to  be,  a  brother  man  to  all  of 
us,  but  I  think  that  thus  also  we  bring  him  closer  to  our 
humanity,  and  make  him  far  more  helpful  to  us  all  as 
an  example,  as  a  guide,  as  an  inspirer  in  life,  than  he  can 
possibly  be  when  thought  of  as  a  deity.  How  can  a 
deity  be  an  example  to  us  ?  We  are  not  deities.  God 
cannot  sin ;  how,  then,  can  God's  example  of  sinlessness 
help  us  in  our  sin  ?  God  cannot  be  tempted ;  how,  then, 
can  his  example  in  resisting  the  tempter  help  us  in  our 
temptation  7  But  a  man,  who  has  been  tempted  as  we 
are,  who  has  suffered  as  we  suffer,  and  yet  who  has  over- 
come, and  out  of  it  all  has  risen  up  into  obedience  and 
purity  and  peace,  —  such  a  one  can  be  an  example  and 
an  inspiration  to  all  men. 
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"  Since  he  ii  mortal,  eren  u  am  T, 

And  jet »  God-like,  may  not  I  control 

Mjr  earthly  nature,  and  lift  np  my  aonl 

To  Chriit'a,  onr  perfect  itandard.  If  I  try  t 

"  I  hold  that  he  etanda  nearer  to  all  men, 
And  filla  a  higher  and  more  useful  place, 

Than  when  he  wore  a  •upernatural  grace, 

What  man  has  done,  that  man  may  do  again." 

So,  then,  I  think  that  not  only  loyalty  to  truth,  but 
also  reverence  toward  Jesus  and  desiit  to  make  his  life 
practically  serviceable  to  men,  unite  to  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inquiry  which  we  have  before  us. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  an  answer  to  our  question.  Was 
Jesus  God?  I  shall  interrogate:  (1)  Keason, or  Common 
Sense;  (2)  The  Bible;  (3)  History,  Secular  and  Church ; 
and  (4)  I  shall  endeavor  to  find  the  real  origin  of  the 
idea  that  Jesus  was  God. 

I.  First,  then,  what  does  calm,  unb  .issed  reason  have 
to  say  upon  this  subject,  judging  o  -neral  principles 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 

If  we  could  only  strip  ourselves  or  our  conventional 
habits  of  thought  and  the  influence  of  early  education, 
I  apprehend  we  should  require  but  a  very  short  time  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion.  Familiarity  with  an  idea  has 
great  power  to  blind  us  to  its  strangeness,  its  absurdity, 
its  inherent  incredibility.  Many  an  idea  which,  could  it 
come  to  our  minds  freshly  and  for  the  first  time,  would 
seem  unworthy  even  of  consideration,  may  be  carried  in 
a  mind  which  has  become  familiar  with  it  from  childhood 
without  a  perception  at  all  of  its  irrational  and  essentially 
absurd  character. 

So  I  ween  it  is  with  this  idea  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal  God,  who  inhabits  all  worlds  and  holds  all  power  in 
his  hands,  "whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain," coming  to  this  little  world  of  ours,  being  bom  as 
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a  babe,  living  in  a  human  body  for  thirty-three  years  or 
BO,  and  dying  upon  a  cross.  Surely  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  very  statement  of  the  idea  would,  to  any  rational 
mind,  carry  its  own  refutation. 

And  it  does  carry  its  own  refutation,  instantly,  when- 
ever we  see  it  in  any  form  in  which  we  can  judge  of  it 
without  bias ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  see  essentially 
the  same  thing  in  connection  with  other  religions,  outside 
of  our  own. 

Go  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and 
you  find  the  Roman  people  declaring  their  emperors  to 
be  gods,  and  worshipping  them.  What  do  you  do  7  You 
turn  away,  pronouncing  it  superstition  and  folly. 

Oo  among  the  various  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia,  where  Buddhism  prevails,  and  you  iiiid  men  there 
to-day  worshippiug  Buddha  as  Giod,  just  as  Orthodos 
Christians  worship  Jesus. 

Go  among  the  Brahmans  of  India,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  God  has  been  incarnate  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  in  their  Hindu  Krishna. 

Go  to  Thibet,  and  there  you  will  be  told  that  every  on9 
of  their  Grand  Llamas  is  a  special  incarnation  of  God. 

Do  you  believe  these  people?  Certainly  not.  Yet 
they  all  present  to  you  what  seems  to  them  strong  evi- 
dence for  what  they  affirm.  To  you  it  seems  no  evidence 
at  all.  Now  turn  round  and  present  to  them  your  rea- 
sons for  your  belief  that  Jesus  was  God,  and  it  will  seem 
to  them  no  evidence  at  all.  Yet  you  accept  it.  What  is 
the  explanation  ?  This :  each  has  been  educated  from 
childhood  into  his  own  belief,  and  so  he  does  not  see 
the  absurdity  of  it.  But  when  he  comes  to  see  the  very 
same  thing  in  a  different  dress  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, its  unreasonableness  at  once  comes  to  view. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  ask  ourselves  this  qnestion : 
If  so  astonishing  an  event  did  really  happen  on  our  earth 
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niiMteen  hundred  years  ago  as  the  special  and  personal 
residence  here  for  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  God,  — an  event,  if  true,  the  most  astonish- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  j  an  event  beside  which 
the  lives  and  careers  of  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  a  Ma- 
hornet,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon,  and  a  Washington, 
all  combined,  are  as  nothing,  — I  say,  if  such  an  event 
actually  did  occur,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  little 
comparatively  has  come  of  it? 

Grant  that  Christianity  has  resulted  j  yet  Christianity, 
even  when  it  has  had  eighteen  hundred  years  (Jf  time 
given  it  in  which  to  grow  and  expand,  is  not  yet  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  world.  Buddhism,  has  a  still 
more  numerous  following,  while  two  or  three  other  reli- 
gions are  not  very  far  behind.  Kow,  to  say  the  least, 
this  would  seem  a  marvel,  that  the  religion  which  the 
infinite  God  himself  had  come  down  and  lived  on  earth 
a  third  of  a  century  on  purpose  to  found  should  still, 
after  almost  two  thousand  years,  be  second  in  number  of 
adherents  to  Buddhism,  founded  by  a  mere  man,  and  not 
very  greatly  in  advance  of  Mohammedanism,  founded 
also  by  a  man. 

But,  furtliermore,  as  we  inquire  into  this  matter  of  the 
coming  of  God  to  live  and  die  as  a  human  being  upon 
the  earth,  we  discover  that  quite  as  strange  a  part  of  it 
as  anything  was  the  object  that  he  is  said  to  have  had 
in  view  in  thus  coining.  When  people  tell  us  that  the 
Almighty  did  thus  come  to  our  world,  what  object  do 
they  say  he  had  in  so  doing?  They  tell  us  that  his 
object  was  to  save  the  liuman  race  from  perdition  in  an 
eternal  hell.  Well,  has  he  saved  the  race  from  that 
hell  f  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  race  has  his  coming 
resulted  in  saving  ? 

Our  Orthodox  friends,  with  their  theological  views, 
find  themselves  obliged  to  make  the  proportion  very 
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■mall, — pomibly  one-fiftieth  part  of  all  who  have  lived 
on  the  earth  from  the  creation  up  to  this  time,  or  possi- 
bly  one-tenth  ;  I  suppose  few  would  put  the  proportion 
higher  than  one-tenth.  Bat,  now,  this  is  all  very  strange. 
You  can  hardly  call  an  effort  a  success  which  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  only  one-tenth  of  what  it  aimed  to  accom- 
plish. So,  then,  the  Almighty  was  not  successf:  1.  Thus 
it  would  seem.  I  do  not  see  how  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion. Moreover,  it  seems  a  very  singular  proceeding,  to 
say  the  least,  that  a  Ood  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
and  love  should  have  created  an  eternal  hell,  should  have 
decreed  that  every  being  who  sinned  should  go  there, 
and  then  deliberately  should  have  peopled  the  earth  with 
a  race  of  beings  whom  he  knew  would  sin.  Nor  does  it 
seem  any  less  singular  or  unreasonable  when  we  are  told 
that  to  try  to  remedy  matters  he  afterwards  came  him- 
self to  the  earth  as  a  human  being,  and  suffered  and 
died,  and  as  a  result  succeeded  in  saving,  say,  one  in  ten 
of  the  race. 

Ko,  friends,  look  at  it  how  we  will,  the  idea  that  the 
infinite,  eternal,  and  all-wise  God,  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  "  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning,"  has  at  some  time  come  to  our  world 
and  assumed  a  special  human  body,  in  the  pei'son  of  the 
great  Teacher  of  Nazareth  or  of  any  other  human  being, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  race  from  some  supposed 
perdition,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  need  only  to  be  can- 
didly and  fairly  looked  at,  as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  to 
appear  to  the  very  last  degree  unreasonable.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  which  we  can  but  marvel  should  be  be- 
lieved by  any  intelligent  person,  and  which  would  not  be 
believed  by  any  intelligent  person  except  for  the  fact 
that  people  are  taught  it  when  they  are  children,  too 
young  to  perceive  how  utterly  irrational  it  is. 

II.  I  proceed  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  interrogate 
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«h.  Bau,  and  see  wh.t  ft  has  to  teach.  I  cannot  of 
co«r,e,  touch  all  the  argument,  or  all  the  .cripZ  t^ 
•age.  .upposed  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  I  sh«n  ^ 
however,  to  pass  b,  nothing  that  i,  vi.^,  t^  t Ltu^sS 

T^t  us  look  first  for  a  moment  at  the  Old  Testament 
It.  claimed  that  there  are  Old  Testament  predicrons 
of  Jesus  which  prove  that  he  was  God ,  but  scholar  hL 

foundation.  By  far  the  most  clear  and  weighty  of  th«e 
so-called  predictions  is  that  found  in  Isaiah^x  V  It 
reads  .n  our  Common  Version  :  «  Unto  us  a  child  is Irn 

sellor  t^/'li";;?  '^  r"  »•>-»»- wonderful.  CoC 
seller,  the  Mighty  God.  the  Everlasting  Father  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  ^atuer,  we 

FiJir  tWrV'"'  ^*"'"'^''  *'°  *"'"«'  ''«'  *°  »>«  observed. 

p2e  h^  V"  "'"°"  .'"'**"^'  *"  '^''«^«  that  the 
prophet  had  Jesus  m  mind  in  utterine  it   but  m„„j. 

reason  to  believe  the  contrary.     Secon'd.lhe   high  st 

scholarship  shows  that  our  English  version  gives  a  Sv 

tafsimnlv  o?T  ''^'"'"P"^-'  °°t  "f ''»  "Parnate  deity, 
but  simply  of  a  human  king.  The  words  in  the  passage 
which  seem  to  indicate  deity  are  "Mighty  God"  ani 

Or^hoH^  ',"'"■'"  •""  *'"'  ^''  '-''•ol-«.  even  in 
Orthodox  ranks,  leave  these  words  out,  and  give  us  others 

iigacy  uoa,     Dr.  Briggs  gives  us  as  the  corrert 

ustVft  T°^  'P°"'-"    ^'*«'''*'"*  Harper  give! 

ZZ  t  "'  "^"'^"■"g^  "a  god  of  a  hero."  or  « a  very 
II!..      °^    .""'^  "distributer  of  spoils."      Professor 

ings,  as  do  the  greatest  European  scholars,  such  as  Dr. 
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Knenen.  8»yi  RobertMn  Smith,  "IsaUb'i  ideal  U  only 
the  perfect  perfoxnuiuce  of  the  ordimiry  duties  of  mon- 
archy." Thu«  fittles  away  the  passage  which  U  by  far 
the  strongest  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  support 
of  the  deity  of  Jeiras. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  some- 
times claimed  that  Jesus  inust  have  been  God  because  of 
the  stories  of  his  miraculous  birth  found  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Is  this  claim  well 
founded  ?  I  reply :  First,  even  if  we  grant  that  these 
miraculous  birth  stories  are  historically  true,  they  do  not 
prove  the  deity  of  Jesus.  They  show  that  his  nature 
was  extraordinary,  and  'perhaps  superhuman,  but  they 
do  not  take  him  out  of  the  realm  of  the  created  and  the 
finite.  They  carry  no  necessary  implication  that  he 
was  the  uncreated  and  omnipotent  Gtod,  but  rather  the 
opposite. 

Secondly,  and  still  more  important,  these  birth  stones 
bear  evidence  of  being  legendary,  not  historic.  They  are 
found  only  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  they  are  not  found  in 
Mark,  which  is  almost  certainly  the  oldest  Gospel.  This 
fact  u  suspicious.  It  suggests  for  them  a  probably  late 
origin,  after  the  completion  of  Mark.  Quite  as  suspi- 
cious, too,  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself  never  refers  to 
any  such  miraculous  birth;  and  nobody  during  his  life- 
time seems  to  have  known  anything  of  it.  II  God,  and 
not  man,  was  his  father,  and  if  his  birth  was  heralded 
by  angels  and  attended  by  miraculous  presences,  why 
were  his  brothers  and  relatives  so  long  in  believing  on 
him?  Even  his  own  mother  seems  not  to  have  known 
of  the  story  that  he  had  no  human  father,  for  she  repre- 
sents Joseph  as  his  father.  When  the  twelve-year-old 
boy  is  lost  in  the  Temple,  and  Mary  and  Joseph  find  him, 
she  says  to  Jesus,  "Thy  father  Joseph  and  I  hav» 
■ought  thee  sorrowing." 
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togendwy  Mcretion  that  gathered  about  th«  hUtory  of 

Jmu.  long  after  hU  death,  and  •abMquent.  u  I  have 

•ua,  to  the  compilation  of  the  Ootpel  of  Mark.    The 

Gospel,  were  slow  in  coming  into  existence.    For  a  long 

time  there  were  no  written  records  of  the  great  teacher 

As  tune  passed  away,  and  his  impressive  figure  fiuled 

into  the  distance  of  years,  one  and  another  of  his  foUow- 

ers  wrote  down  what  they  could  remember  of  his  words 

and  deeds.   Then  began  the  process  of  gathering  together 

these  precou.  iHemorabUia.     We  get  traces  of  various 

compilugs  and  editings,  the  final  resnlto  of  which  were 

our  Gospels,  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.     But  forty. 

sixty,  eighty  years  had  elapsed.    It  is  not  strange  that 

by  this  time  a  legendary  element  should  have  crept 

IB. 

Legends  have  grown  up  around  nearly  all  other  great 
men  of  the  past,  especially  great  religious  leaders, -as 
Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Mahomet,  and  Moses.    Why  should 
they  not  around  Jesus  ?    Especially  is  there  a  tendency 
to  associate  the  miraculous  with  the  birth  of  the  great. 
Buddha  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  so  was  Fo-hi,  the  ancient 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Paradise.    Zoroaster  was  mir«!u. 
lously  conceived.    Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  the  god  Mars.    Alexander  the  Great  had  a  human 
mother,  but  his  father  was  the  god  Jupiter.    Ca»ar  was 
called  the  son  of  the  goddess  Venus.    There  is  nothing 
strenge,  therefore,  that  similar  legends  of  a  miraculous 
birth  should  have  attached  themselves  to  J.ssns,  or  that 
some  of  them  should  have  crept  into  the  aooounto  of  him 
that  have  come  down  to  us.    But  can  any  one  fell  to  see 
that  such  stories  no  more  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus  than 
they  do  the  deity  of  C»sar,  or  Alexander,  or  Zoroaster, 
or  Buddha? 

TnmiBg  now  from  the  legendary  to  the  historio  puts 


IS 
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of  the  Ooapeli,  what  do  we  find  then  reguding  the 
question  before  ut? 

Qmnt,  for  the  take  of  argument,— thongh  I  do  not 
grant  thii  in  fact,  —  that  there  are  two,  or  three,  or  four, 
or  even  lix  passages  in  the  biographies  of  Jesus  which 
seem,  on  the  face  of  them  and  isolated  from  their  set- 
tings, to  teach  that  he  was  Ood.  Shall  we  let  them  out- 
weigh the  fact,  no  more  to  be  evaded  than  the  sun  at 
midday  is  to  be  evaded,  that  the  entire  New  Testament, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  every  discourse  and  every  act 
of  Jesus,  in  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  and  in  every 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  made  by  the  apostles, 
declares,  or  else  necessarily  implies,  that  Jesus  was  infe- 
rior to  Ood,  and  was  not  himself  God?  If  Jesns  had 
been  Ood,  and  had  been  known  to  be  such  oy  the  writers 
of  the  biographies  we  have  of  him,  we  should  expect  the 
fact,  so  transcendent  in  its  importance,  to  have  been 
made  clear  and  unmistakable  everywhere  from  first  to 
last,  and  not  to  rest  for  proof  upon,  to  say  the  most,  half 
a  dozen  passages,  every  one  of  them,  moreover,  capable 
of  being  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  all  value 
as  proof. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  marvellous  thing  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  shall  go  down  to  coming  ages  having  no  clear 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  coupled  with  his 
name  in  the  histories  of  his  life  and  time  that  shall  be 
preserved.  Yet  this  would  not  be  a  hundredth  part  so 
marvellous  or  so  unaccountable  as  that  the  supreme  God 
of  the  universe  should  incarnate  himself  in  Jesus  of 
Kazareth,  or  in  any  other  human  being,  and  dwell  on  the 
earth  thirty-three  years  on  purpose  to  make  himself  and 
his  salvation  known  to  men,  and  then  should  allow  the 
histories  of  the  time  and  the  biographies  of  the  man  in 
whom  he  had  incarnated  himself  to  be  so  written  as  to 
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oonrey  to  fntur.  agM  no  dear  indictlon  of  what  h.  i»d 
don,, -indeed,  to  be  lo  written  m  to  convince  a  ial« 
proportion  of  the  .blest  achoUr.  and  u,o.t  LlliZ 

j-.";oX'rre-prfi::'^^^^-'-- 

The  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  we  nosse,. 

Of"  the.VrH"r^r  *'""'•''•  >*•"''  ^^'ZITC 

Of  these  the  first  three,  called  the  Synoptic  Oosnels  TL 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  reliable  critic'  L^u^l^ 

^^ul'fT"""'  "••"  ""'  ^»-»''-  Indeed  a  C 
enteSni,  ""^  ""•"••"  "''"'«<»•  '"''olar.  have  lofj 
entertained  grave  doubt,  a.  to  whether  the  Fourth  Gospel 
eame  from  «.e  pen  of  John,  or  any  disciple ,  and  m«y 

thf^'  "^V""  '"  *•"  ^"^  three, -the  most  anthentie  of 
the  Gospels, -certainly  never  say.  that  he  a  oJilnl 
on  the  contrary,  he  does  over  and  over  amin  «iv  wLf  u 
at  le«t  equivaient  to  the  declarationYhrhe"  ^'J^^l^ 
Even  going  forward  and  adding  the  Fourth  Qosnel  it 

wal"ds  frt.  i   ''f.'"«'»«''«7  "Plains  when  he  after- 
wards  prays  for  his  disciples  that  "they  may  be  on. 

Jesus  was  God  in  a  passage  which  simply  says  that 

tharhl?'  "f  ""^  '"  *""  '^^  »«''«'  «  -WcJ>  hep  ay. 
that  his  disciples  may  be  one.  ^   ' 

iw  wV       ■''"""'  "P«'««'t<'d  himself  a.  God  is,  "He 
that  hath  .een  me  hath  .een  the  lather."    Bntd^tS 
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teach  that  Jesus  is  God?  Surely  not;  for,  mark,  it 
teaches  that  if  Jesus  is  God  at  all,  he  is  God  the  Father. 
But  not  even  our  stanohest  Trinitarian  friends  hold 
that  Jesus  was  God  the  Father.  The  passage  evidently 
intends  to  teach  that  in  Jesus  was  seen,  in  a  certain 
spiritual  sense,  the  image,  or  likeness,  or  representation, 
of  God's  nature  and  character,  just  as  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  us  all  to  say  of  a  boy,  "  If  you  have  seen 
him,  you  have  seen  his  father,"  or  of  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, "  If  you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all."  Pre- 
cisely thus  those  who  had  seen  Jesus  had  seen  God,  his 
Father  and  ours,  shining'out  as  it  were  through  him,  in 
his  love,  his  purity,  his  truth,  all  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency and  divineness  of  his  character.  Hence  the  deep 
and  beautiful  signiflcance  of  his  saying,  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

These  two  passages,  I  say,  are  the  only  passages  in  all 
the  Gospels  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  ever  quoted  as 
declarations  by  Jesus  himself  of  his  supreme  deity ;  and 
yet  neither  of  them,  as  we  see  when  we  come  to  look 
carefully,  teaches  anything  of  the  kind.  Whereas  the 
declarations  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  not  God  are  numerous  in  all  four  of  the  Gospels. 
Among  them  are  such  passages  as  these :  "  My  Father  is 
greater  than  I,"  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing," 
"The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of 
myself,  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  [as  he  dwells 
in  all  his  human  children]  he  doeth  the  works,"  "My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  [not  of  myself,  but]  of  him  that 
»en«  me,"  "  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father."  Can  God  say  of  himself  that  there  are 
some  things  which  he  does  not  know?  "Why  callest 
thou  me  good  7  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  Ood." 
Could  God  have  said  that  f    "  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
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and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God."   Could  God 

have  said  that  ? 
We  8ee,  too,  that  Jesus  constantly  prays  to  another  as 

God,  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray  to  that  other  and  not 
to  himself,  and  nowhere  does  he  teach  or  intimate  that 
he  is  a  being  to  whom  any  one  is  to  pray,  now  or  in  any 
coming  time.  Surely  this  is  all  very  marvellous,  if  he 
was  dtUy! 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  youth,  we  find  him  spoken  of 
as  "increasing  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  men."  But  can  God  increase  in  wisdom  ?  Can 
it  be  said  of  God  that  he  increases  in  favor  w=»h  him- 
self ?  When  the  young  prophet  sets  out  upon  hi  public 
lifework,  we  find  one  of  his  first  experiences  represented 
as  being  that  of  a  long  and  very  severe  temptation :  the 
devil  tempts  him  by  offering  him,  among  other  things,  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  But  can  God  be  tempted  ? 
Especially  can  he  be  tempted  by  the  devil  with  an  offer 
of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  this  world  when  all  worlds  are 
already  his  own  ?  We  find  Jesus  always  mingling  with 
men  as  himself  a  man.  He  suffers  as  others  suffer.  He 
weeps  as  others  weep.  He  is  disappointed  as  others  are 
disappointed,  —as,  for  example,  when  he  comes  to  the 
fig-tree  expecting  to  find  figs,  and  finds  none.  But  can 
God  be  disappointed  ?  Jesus  has  his  hours  of  discour- 
agement and  gloom  as  other  men  have.  For  example, 
on  the  cross  he  exclaims  in  agony,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  But  can  God  be  discour- 
aged 7  Can  God  forsake  himself  ?  If  Jesus  had  been 
God,  would  not  such  language  have  been  mere  pretence  ? 
Nay,  would  it  not  have  been  out  and  out  deception  7 

Is  it  said  that  at  least  the  miracles  of  Jesus  prove  him 
to  have  been  God  7  I  reply,  the  Bible  represetts  man  as 
working  miracles.  Elijah  and  Elisha  go  so  far  as  even 
to  raise  the  dead. 
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Vo,  frieuda,  whaterer  elie  Jeiui  nay  hare  claimed,  if 
the  Synoptio  Gcwpels  are  true,  he  did  not  claim  to  be 
Ood.  Nor  do  the  Gospeli  make  each  a  claim  for  him. 
Everywhere  in  their  pagei  he  is  portrayed  as  a  man,  a 
brother  of  all  other  men,  and  a  child  of  the  infinite 
Father,  as  all  other  men  are. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not 
l>plieve  him  to  be  Ood.  For  note :  if  he  really  was  the 
Almighty  Jehovah,  and  if  his  disciples  really  regarded 
him  as  such,  there  must  have  been  some  particular  time 
when  they  first  found  out  this  startling  and  stupendous 
fact  And  when  they  found  it  out,  it  must  have  pro- 
duced in  them,  one  and  'all,  feelings  of  the  most  over- 
whelming amazement  and  awe ;  and  from  that  hour  their 
conduct  toward  him  must  have  been  utterly  changed,  and 
they  must  have  shown  in  every  act  and  word  their  feeling 
of  humility  and  homage  in  his  presence. 

But  as  we  examine  the  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  what  do  we  find?  Any  record  of 
such  a  discovery  made  by  them  at  any  time?  None. 
Any  sign  of  such  changed  conduct  toward  Jesus  7  None 
whatever.  They  all  continue  to  treat  him  to  the  end 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  fellow-man,  and  give  no  intima- 
tion that  they  even  dream  that  be  is  other  than  human. 
At  one  time  Peter  took  occasion  to  rebuke  Jesus.  Does 
this  look  as  if  then  he  thought  him  Ood,  the  Almighty  ? 
In  the  Garden  of  Oethsemane  all  the  disciples  forsook 
Jesus  and  fled.  Does  this  indicate  that  they  had  yet 
found  out  that  he  was  the  Supreme  Jehovah  7  During 
the  trial  of  Jesus,  Peter  denied  him.  Would  he  have 
done  so  if  he  had  thought  him  omnipotent  ?  He  would 
not  have  denied  Ceesar  at  Rome.  How,  then,  could  he 
have  denied  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  more  powerful 
than  a  thousand  Ciesars  ?  At  the  sepulchre  the  disciples 
wept,  disconsolate,  believing  that  their  leader's  cause 
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had  failed,  and  th»t  all  their  hopei  were  blighted.  Thia 
8..rely  .how.  they  had  not  yet  found  out  that  he  wa. 
God.    When,  then,  did  they  find  it  out? 

Wa.  it  after  the  re.urreotion  7    There  i.  no  record  or 
•ign  of  It.  occurring  then.    On  the  contrary,  the  account, 
repreaent  the  diioipb.  a.  continuing  their  former  familiar 
manner  of  intercourse  with  Je.us  up  to  the  very  n.orn- 
lug  of  the  aacension.     Indeed,  their  conversation  with 
him  on  that  very  morning  does  not  differ  at  all  in  char, 
acter  from  those  of  earlier  time..    Nor  is  there  any  .ign 
even  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  that  they  had  yet  made 
the  .tupendous  discovery.    If  at  that  time  they  had  been 
possessed  of  this  astounding  knowledge,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  Peter  so  to  hide  it  and  lo 
to  dissimulate  before  the  people  as  to  have  coolly  begun 
hi.  lermon  on  that  great  occasion,  ".T,.sus  of  Nazareth 
a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him"?    Nor  is 
there  any  account  or  indication  of  thU  knowledge  ever 
coming  to  them  at  all. 

Now,  is  such  an  amazing  omission  for  one  moment 
credible?  Could  we  not  more  easily  account  for  the 
omuMon  from  tht  Gospels  ot  anything  el«,  whatever 
than  the  omission  of  the  record  or  announcement  of  an 
event  which,  if  true,  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
important  in  the  worid's  whole  history? 

Let  us  now  leave  the  Gospels  and  pas3  to  the  Act. 
and  Epistles,  and  see  if  here  we  can  discover  any  evi- 
denoe  that  the  apostles  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  God. 
What  do  we  find  in  these  books  ?  We  find  still  Christ 
spoken  of  as  a  created  and  subordinate  being.  True,  he 
IS  often  referred  to  in  very  exalted  terms.  It  is  plain 
that  as  the  years  went  by  he  became  lifted  up  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers  to  a  great  height,  and  surrounded 
with  a  very  .plendid  halo  of  idealization.   EvidenUy  the 
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ezoeedingly  mystical  Logo*  dootrioe  of  the  time  had 
oome  to  some  extent  into  the  minds  of  some  of  them, — 
at  least  the  author  of  t^  ■  Fourth  Gospel,  — and  the  gen- 
eral philosophical  and  .  '  .gious  thought  of  the  age,  which 
was  mystuial,  and  which  tended  to  wipe  out  the  line  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  superhuman,  between  men 
and  gods,  —evidently  all  had  had  its  efTeot  in  causing 
the  aposdes  to  portray  Jesus,  certainly  not  as  God,  but 
sometimes  as  a  being  whom  we,  with  our  sober,  scientific, 
less  imaginative,  less  dreamy,  more  clear-thinking  minds 
find  some  difficulty  in  putting  always  in  the  category  ni 
the  human.  But  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  This 
said,  all  is  said.  To  claim  these  occasionally  idealizt  1 
and  more  or  less  mystical  representations  of  Jesus  as 
proof  that  he  was  God,  or  that  the  apostles  thought  he 
was  God,  would  be  utterly  unwarrantable,  as  will  be 
seen  clearly  by  simply  :«ferring  to  a  few  of  the  large 
number  of  declarations  which  are  no^.  --ntangled  in  any 
mysticism,  but  which  are  clear,  clean-cut,  unmistakable. 
"Him  hath  God  ordained,"  "him  hath  God  set  forth," 
« him  hath  God  raised  up,"  is  the  constant  burden  of 
apostolic  teaching.  God  was  over  him,  guiding  him, 
inspiring  him,  helping  him,  giving  him  wisdom  and 
power.  This  is  the  constant  representation.  How  many 
times  do  the  apostles  designate  the  Almighty  as  the  God 
as  well  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Saint  Paul  says, 
"There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Saint  John  says,  "God 
loved  us  and  sent  his  son  to  be  a  propitiation,'  etc. 
How  misleading  are  such  words  as  these,  if  that  son  was 
himself  God  I  What  deception  am  I  guilty  of  if  I  say, 
« I  sent  my  son,"  meaning  I  went  myself  I 

That  old  passage  in  1  John, "  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  — a  passage  which  far 
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more  than  any  other  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  —  is  now  universally  cast  out  as 
spurious,  there  being  no  longer  even  a  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son for  believing  it  to  be  (genuine.    Every  respectable 
scholar  now  omits  it.    If  you  will  look  at  the  Kevised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  committee  of  scholars  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, you  will  fine  r  .ere  the  passage  left  out  as  spurious. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  has 
more  light  to  throw  upon  the  question  of  the  deity  of 
Jesus  than  the  Spistle  of  James.    I  wish  you  would  read 
it  with  this  question  in  view.    James,  the  writer  of  this 
epistle,  was  probably  the  brother  of  Jesus,  son  of  the 
same  parents,  brought  up  in  the  same  home.    Surely  he, 
if  anybody,  then,  knew  if  Jesus  was  God.    But  read  the 
epistle,  and  you  will  not  find  the  slightest  intimation  of 
any  such  thing.    Noiv,  how  are  you  going  to  account  for 
this  ?    If  Jesus  had  been  God,  do  you  think  his  own 
brother  would  not  have  known  it,  or  would  not,  have 
thought  it  a  thing  of  enough  moment  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning ?    Do  you  think  he  would  fill  hip  epistle  full  of 
other  things,  and  not  mention  or  hint  the  fact  of  most 
importance  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  ?    You  see  it 
is  simply  incredible. 

This,  then,  in  brief,  is  the  testimony  which  the  New 
Testament  has  for  us  bearing  upon  the  question.  Was 
Jesus  God  ? 

And  now  let  me  ask  in  all  candor.  Is  it  proof  ?  Does 
it  begin  to  be  proof  ?  Does  it  even  show  that  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  thought  that  Jesus  was  God  ?  If 
it  did  that,  still  that  would  not  be  certain  proof  that  he 
was ;  for  we  know  how  easy  it  is  for  people  to  be  mis- 
taken even  nowadays.  How  much  more  easy  was  it  in 
a  credulous,  uncritical  age  like  that  in  which  Jesus  ap- 
peuedl    We  are  told  in  the  Acts  that  the  people  of 
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Lyttra  thought  Paul  was  a  god.  Yet  none  of  tu  think 
he  was.  So  that  I  say,  even  if  the  New  Testament 
writers  had  tuppoted  Jesus  to  be  a  deicy,  and  had  so 
recorded,  still  that  would  be  only  slight  proof  that  he 
was  such.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  when  we  find,  as 
we  have  found,  that  the  New  Testament  writers,  as  a 
whole,  teach  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  opposite.  No 
one  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who  has  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  because  we  do  not 
know  who  he  was,  and  because  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
almost  certainly  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  after  the  work  of  deifying  Jesus  had  begun,  — 
I  say,  not  a  single  New  Testament  writer,  with  this  one 
possible  exception,  seems  even  to  have  dreamed  of  Jesus 
being  the  Almighty  God.  His  neighbors  all  speak  of 
him  and  treat  him  as  a  man ;  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  do  the  same ;  his  disciples  do  the  same.  It 
is  plain  that  the  idea  of  his  being  a  deity  was  the  inven- 
tion ot  a  later  time.  How  and  when  and  why  it  arose 
we  shall  see  presently. 

III.  Leaving  now  our  interrogation  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  subject  before  us,  shall  we  next  turn  for  a  very  few 
moments  to  Hiitory. 

There  are  two  different  and  distinct  branches  of  his- 
tory which  have  testimony  to  give,  negative  or  posdve, 
with  regard  to  this  question  which  we  are  studying. 

The  first  is  Sacred  or  Church  History.  Did  the  early 
Christian  Church  regard  Jesus  as  God  ? 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  No. 
The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  early  Christian  Church 
was  Unitarian.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  —  including, 
of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  —  came  into 
being,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  having  had  its  origin  unquestionably  in  the 
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tpeenlaHve  and  exceedingly  mystical  neoplatonism  of 
Alexandria.     A  theological  battle  arose  over  it  which 
raged  throughout  Christendom,  tearing  in  pie^s  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the  most  terrible  manner 
and  awakening  everywhere  alienation  and  hatred  wher^ 
before  had  been  comparative  peace  and  harmony.    The 
Council  of  Nicsea,  which  established  the  Trinitarian  doo- 
tnne  as  orthodox  and  to  be  henceforth  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  for  a  long  time  hung  in  doubtful  balance  over  it. 
And  when  at  last  the  council  decided  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  the  real  influence  whict  turned  the  scale  seems 
to  have  been  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a  man  who  shaped 
all  his  course  and  conduct  by  what  he  thought  policy 
having  several  different  tiroes  in  his  life  changed  back 
and  forth  between   Unitarianism   and    Trinitarianism 
And  so  but  for  the  influence  of  the  crafty  emperor,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  training  with  the  Trini- 
tarian party,  Unitarianism,  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church  up  to  that  time,  -  including,  of  coui-se,  this  doc- 
trine  of  the  non-deity  of  Jesus,  — would  doubtless  have 
been  the  prevailing  belief  of  Christendom  to-day  instead 
of  Trinitarianism  with  its  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 

So  much,  then,  for  our  interrogation  of  Church  His- 
tory Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment's  look  outside  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  see  whether  the  SemOar  or 
Profane  msU>rj  (so  called)  of  those  eariy  times  has  any 
light  to  throw  upon  the  question  before  us. 

To  Invert  to  a  thought  which  I  have  already  slightly 
touched  It  really  would  seem  incredible  that  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe  should  have  come  into  human  form  and 
dwelt  for  a  term  of  years  upon  this  earth  without  its 
being  know,,  at  least  to  the  age  in  which  the  event 
occurred.  Very  well,  then,  rfWthe  age  of  Jesus  have 
any  sort  of  ^picu>n  even  that  in  Palestine  there  was  an 
event  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  transpiring  7    That 
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whole  age  i*  well  oovered  by  numerous  and  reliable  his- 
tories. The  most  important  political  and  social  events 
occurring  within  the  bounds  of  the  Boman  Empire  are 
preserved  to  us  in  detail.  As  to  Palestine,  the  country 
in  which  the  occurrence  under  consideration  is  said  to 
hare  taken  place,  it  was  a  country  lying  far  inside  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  empire.  Men  well  known  at  Borne 
and  among  the  great  men  of  the  time  had  for  a  consid- 
erable term  of  years  been  its  governors.  Greek  learning 
had  for  three  centuries  flowed  freely  through  it  Cer- 
tainly the  Jews  themselVes  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  notable  events  going  on  within  its  borders.  What, 
then,  do  we  find  in  the  annals  of  the  time  regarding  an 
event  so  much  more  astonishing  than  anything  in  the 
history  of  Bome  or  Athens,  or  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before  it  in  the  history  of  Palestine  ?  Surely  we 
shall  find  the  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Bomans, 
and  especially  of  the  Jews  of  the  time,  crowded  with  it, 
giving  everything  else  a  secondary  place  in  comparison. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  histories  of  the  age,  what  do 
we  find  ?  Three  Roman  writers  —  Tacitus,  Pliny  the 
younger,  and  Suetonius  —  mention  Jesus,  thus  proving 
that  there  was  such  a  person,  and  that  he  originated  the 
Christian  movement.  But  that  is  all.  Kot  the  slightest 
intimation  is  given  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  him 
to  be  the  eternal  God,  or  that  he  was  anything  else  but 


Turning  to  Jewish  historians  and  writers  of  the  time, 
we  find  Jesus  mentioned  in  very  derogatory  ways  in  the 
Talmud,  by  those  who  were  evidently  his  bitter  enemies; 
and  also  we  find  him  somewhat  favorably  mentioned  in 
two  short  passages  by  the  eminent  historian,  Josephus. 
One  of  these  passages  is  probably  wholly  spurious,  and 
the  other  partly  so;  and  yet,  even  if  we  accept  them 
both  as  fully  genuine,  they  give  no  intimation  that  the 
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Witorian,  Jem'  own  countryman,  and  bom  only  two 
year,  after  the  Cruoifiiion,  belieyed  the  teacher  of  Naau 
reth  to  be  God. 

And  these  are  absolutely  aU  the  mentions  which  his- 
tory, outside  of  the  Bible,  makes  of  Jesus, -Romau 
history,  Greek  history,  or  Jewish  history. 

So,  then,  we  hare  reached  very  quickly  the  answer  to 
our  question  as  to  whether  the  age  of  Jesus  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  dwelling 
incarnate  in  its  midst 

No,  history  drives  us  to  affirm  either  that  Jesus  was 
not  God,  or  eUe  that  an  event,  as  I  have  already  said, 
incomparably  more  startling  in  its  character  and  more 
towering  in  its  grandeur  and  significance  than  any  other 
in  the  histoty  of  mankind  took  place  absolutely  in  a 
corner,  —  unknown  to  the  world,  unknown  to  the  nation 
among  whom  it  occurred,  unknown  to  anybody  except  a 
little  company  of  a  dozen  obscure  men,  and,  as  I  think  I 
have  shown  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  be,  unknown 
to  a  single  one  of  them. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  testimony  of  Hiitmy  as  to 
whether  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  believed  him  to 
be  God. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  lecture  that  I  should 
interrogate  first,  Eeason;  second,  the  Bible;  third. 
History,  — to  see  what  answer  each  would  make  to  our 
question.  I  have  now  finished  the  inquiry  in  each  of 
these  three  directions. 

Only  one  thing  more  remains  for  me  to  do,  —  namely 
to  attempt  to  throw  a  little  light,  if  I  may,  upon  the 
question  of  how  it  was  that  men  came  to  suppose  Jesus 
to  be  divine.  Where  did  the  idea  of  God's  incarnation 
in  him  eome  from  ?  We  can  hardly  beUeve  that  such  an 
idea  eould  of  Itself  and  independently  have  leaped  into 
existenoe  in  the  minds  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Christian 
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Cbttreh  t  there  mnit  at  leait  be  an  eiplanation ;  there 
must  hare  been  a  producing  cause.  Can  we  discover 
them? 

I  think  we  shall  be  able  easily  to  find  an  explanation 
and  a  cause,  which  at  the  same  time  will  be  an  additional 
argument  in  proof  that  the  supposed  deity  of  Jesus  wns 
only  a  speculation  or  superstition,  and  not  a  reality. 
But  let  us  see. 

I  hare  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ideas  of  gods  incarnating  themsalres  in  human  forms 
and  of  men  becoming  gods,  are  not  new  ideas  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  the  oriental  world  from  the 
earliest  times  has  been  full  of  such  ideas,  floating  nebu- 
lously in  the  minds  of  men.  Indeed,  there  was  hardly 
one  of  the  oriental  nations  existing  at  the  time  of  Jesus, 
but  had  its  legends  and  popular  beliefs  of  one  or  more 
of  the  gods  coming  down  at  some  time  or  other  and 
assuming  the  form  of  a  man,  and  dwelling  on  earth. 

Bawlinson  in  his  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  their  god  Osiris  had  incarnated  himself  in 
human  form  and  dwelt  among  them. 

The  Chinese  have  the  popular  belief  that  Lao-tse 
existed  from  all  eternity,  but  descended  to  earth,  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  lived  a  human  life,  and  when  his  work 
of  beneficence  among  men  was  done,  ascended  up  bodily 
into  heaven. 

Brabmanism  is  full  of  the  incarnation  idea.  Vishnu  is 
believed  to  have  been  incarnated  nine  times. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  belief  among  the  Buddhists  that 
Buddha  was  an  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  belief  in 
Thibet  that  the  Orand  Llamas  or  Pope  Emperors  of  that 
country  are  all  incarnations  of  God  in  human  form. 

In  the  Greek  aud  Roman  world,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Christianity  had  its  birth  and  early  development, 
we  find  essentially  the  same  thought  everywhere.     The 


Rome  were  deified  .nd  wor.hip'^  JJ^'"""?!"  <" 
Roman  emperors  for  a  lone  period  „fT  "  "'* 

to  divine  honor..  SuetonKS  u.  tZ  T  '^"^ 
fully  believed  in  the  divinity  oT Li'.'^^'.J""'  C''' 
AureLu,  wa.  atill  worehipped  in  the  tZeTfmJ^^'^ 
Antiuous  was  adored  in  v^r.*  ^"oci.tian. 

From  Csar  tTSunt^e'.i".'*"""^  '''«'  ""  '«""'. 
deified.  C^n.UnSera^To„Ker;"h  "  '"  "•" 
o.ized  by  the  pagan,  and  ^itft' clZT'''''': 
com.  were  .tamped  having  on  them  a  Ln  •'•""• 

Thus  we  .ee  that  the  incarnation  idea  wa.  n„t 
thing  unknown,  wmethinir  that  «„  !  "*  •*""•* 

o»lyby.uppo.i;gthat'^i^»'^^f«  '^°™  '<" 
and  dwell  in  human  form  in  Jesu,  O^ClL''*'*'' 
was  a  common  idea,  entertained  amon^!  ^'^'  '* 
and  iu  «an,  form..  famUiratlh  t S  X^''""; 
Christianity  to  everybody  in  the  TtnT  ,      "**  °' 

is  more  natural  than'^.h^'^^n  "„  J \n  "'"r  '°'"-  '^'"'* 
have  been  lifted  up  to  divine  ho„or/«w:ra^ ''°°''* 
others  ?  An  age  that  could  deify  GredanL  """"^ 
Roman  emperors,  why  should  it  n„f  ^^  lawgivers  and 
age  that  could  believe  in  inowlS^,  f^^^^^^  ^'' 
forms  (as  in  the  sacred  "u  lof  r  p  '  S'-'r""*' 
form.  (a.  in  Buddha,  Lao-tse.  Osh-KdKrl.h  7"° 
what  more  natural  than  that  such  an  ,?«  ^"''""'>>- 
on  and  the  real  human  .esus  ;:dtl  rirCS 
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■honld,  littla  by  little,  ipeouUte  iUeU  into  the  notion 
that  lie  too  wai  an  incarnation  of  Ood. 

Moreover  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Christian*  who 
were  oonyerte  from  Judaism,  from  the  very  first  identified 
Jesus  with  the  being  whom  the  Jews  expected  would 
oome  as  their  Messiah.  But  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Messiah  was  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  man  who  in  some 
way  would  possess  supernatural  power, — a  king  who 
would  set  up  an  earthly  and  yet  a  supernatural  Icingdom. 
Bight  here,  then,  in  this  attempt  of  his  earthly  followers 
to  make  him  fulfil  the  vague,  speculative,  and  super- 
naturalistic  messianic  idea,  we  have  the  first  step  toward 
making  Jesus  a  god. 

Then  came  surjing  in  upon  this  all  the  Gnostic  and 
Keoplatonic  and  oriental  philosophical  speculation  of  the 
time,  full  of  these  ideas  of  incarnations  which  I  have  been 
describing.  And  finally  the  Christians  were  brought  into 
contact  all  the  while  with  a  government  which  raised  its 
emperors  into  objects  of  worship.  Where,  then,  is  there 
anything  strange  in  the  thought  that  the  Christians 
should  have  soon  oome  to  think  of  their  master  also  as  a 
divine  being — a  god  incarnated  in  liuman  form— or  a  man 
by  his  purity  of  life  and  suffering  elevated  to  be  a  god  7 

Surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural.  AH 
religious  doctrines  are  more  or  less  the  outgrowth  of 
their  age.  What  doctrine  concerning  Jesua  and  God 
could  have  been  more  exactly  and  perfectly  the  child  of 
the  age  in  which  Christianity  had  its  origin  and  early 
history,  than  this  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  G^d  ?  And 
such  a  doctrine  once  distinctly  formulated  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  creeds  of  the  church,  of  course  would  stoutly 
and  long  hold  its  place  against  no  matter  how  much 
of  new  light.  And  so  we  have  this  doctrine  as  a  part 
of  all  the  confessions  and  creeds  of  soKsalled  Orthodox 
Christendom  to^lay. 


.hipped?  ^'  "°*  "^  ^«  ««■»•  to  ««  wo^ 

Just  a  word  more  iu  closing. 

greatness  of  hi.  nature  As  a  d^tT  H«  /  r""^'"  "** 
a  shadowy  myth.  As  a  n,»n  \  ^'  '^^''  "»J'  '"*<> 
and  influent  J  ehar^L,  "  h.'stv  "7?'  """'  """«' 
flower  on  the  tree  of  our  great  SaTiJj'  '"""'"'•  «»"* 

Virgin  Mary  are  not  nJn^    ?^  *"^^''*  "'■  the 

ther^  no  jus'tifiraUo  rTl:SZl  Z'''^  ^"'  " 
^n  men  assent  to  it  ?    I  simn^v  t.,!  "P^""""  ""'"" 

ful  superstition,  that  grewufin  '  H  ?  'f '"*'  '""'*- 
age,  and  has  ever  sinc-^s"  it^  ,h  H  "'"'  '"'"'"'°'"' 
of  God,  robbing  him  of  hUh  .  .  "^  '^'°*'  "">  'ace 

C-treTe'a  E  ^^'"^  ^  I"  ""  <^^  ^  to  «veal 
"r  prophet  had  ever  done.    Alas,  that 
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men  in  their  enpentitious  and  mistaken  zeal  ihonld  hare 
lifted  him  into  the  place  of  Ood  —  the  creature  into  the 
place  of  the  Creator — the  one  who  taught  men  to  pray 
to  his  Father  and  ours,  up  to  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
himself  to  be  prayed  to ;  thus  making  of  him  instead  of  a 
revealer  of  Grod,  a  concealer,  a  usurper  of  God's  place  t 
Do  we  shrink  from  worshipping  idols  ?  How  then  can  we 
consent  to  take  a  created  being,  no  matter  if  he  be  the 
pure,  wise,  noble  Jesus,  and  raising  him  aloft  in  our 
imaginations,  bow  down  in  worship  before  him,  instead 
of  bowing  in  worship  always  and  only  before  the  God 
above  him  and  above  u|  all,  up  to  whom  he  never  failed 
humbly  and  earnestly  to  point  his  followers  7 

No,  friends,  I  do  not  touch  thoughtlessly  or  rashly  any 
religious  belief  held  sincerely  by  any  human  being.  I  do 
not  pull  down  except  to  build  better.  I  only  say  to  men, 
"  Do  not  worship  Jesus,"  in  order  that  I  may  the  more 
emphatically  and  earnestly  say,  "Worship  him  whom 
Jesus  worshipped,  and  taught  men  everywhere  to  join 
witii  him  in  worshipping,  as  our  common  Father  in 
Heaven." 

Tenderly  let  us  love  Jesus ;  sincerely  let  us  honor  him ; 
gladly  and  gratefully  let  us  sit  at  his  feet,  to  learn  wisdom 
from  his  gracious  lips  and  his  matchless  life.  But  let  us 
not  follow  ill  the  path  of  the  ancient  pagan  peoples  and 
deify  the  man  we  would  honor,  even  if  that  man  be  the 
great  and  incomparable  Galilean.  Rather  let  us  be  his 
so  true  and  faithful  disciples,  that,  in  all  worship,  we 
shall  be  pointed  by  him  ever  to  Aw  Father  and  our 
Father,  to  his  God  and  our  Ood/ 

Words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  evil  results  that 
have  oome  to  religion  and  the  world  from  the  deification 
of  Jesus.  It  was  this  that  brought  into  the  Christian 
Church  the  reign  of  creeds  and  dogmas  which  for  go 
many  centuries  has  blighted  Christianity,  aud  which,  alas  I 


WAS  n»v»  ooD?  29 

ht  T  H  .  ^""."rr  ""  '^  ^°"«  '""'  ""d  folio* 
him   m  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  mercy.    When  he 

became  a  god.  all  minds  turned  to  the  task  of  framing 

nght  theories  about  him ;  and  woe  to  any  who  dared  t^ 

Th^,  r,!  r'-f  1""°  *'"'  "P'"'""  °^  ">«  ""''iority^ 
Thus  Christianity  became  changed  from  love  to  belief 

from  conduct  to  speculation,  from  a  life  to  a  theology! 
-with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  divisions,  strifes, 
heresies,  endless  multiplication  of  sects,  hatreds,  religious 
wars,  persecutions,  untold  bloodshed. 

When  will  these  evils  pass  away  ?  Never,  until  their 
cause  w  removed.  Jesus  the  god  has  always  been,  not 
only  a  usurper  of  his  father's  throne,  but  a  sower  of  seed 
of  endless  specuUtion,  contention,  and  strife  among  men. 
But  Jesus  the  man -the  man  whose  teaching  and  life 
were  love  and  helpfulness  -  has  always  been  an  influence 
«  the  world  for  lore  and  peace.  And  so  in  the  nature 
ot  tie  case  it  must  always  be. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  salvation  of  Christianity  lies 
m  going  back  from  the  deified  Christ  of  the  creeds  and 
the  theologies  to  the  loving,  living  human  Jesus  of  the 
wospels. 

It  is  hopeful  that  already  in  many  quarters  the  cry  is 
being  raised.  Back  to  Jesus!  the  real  Jesus  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Golden 
Bale,  the  two  great  Commandments,  and  the  incom- 
parable  Parables!  And  well  may  this  cry  be  heard 
because  this  means  back  from  fiction  to  truth,  back  from 
mythology  to  reality,  back  from  creed  to  deed,  back  from 
speculation  to  love,  back  from  division  and  strife  to 
unity  and  peace. 

And  such  a  going  back  as  this  means  going  forward,  - 
forward  to  such  an  «f»a«M  «,  CAristianit!,  ha,  never 


FOUNDER  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

By  Goldwin  Smith 

8U*,5  i-Is  7  i-t;  pa(ci,44i priM,5ac«nUiM/;  po«tai«,4CMtB. 

THIS  little  hook  ii  remarkable  at  the  clear,  condie,  and 
masterful  presentation  of  the  character  and  mission  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
eminent  historian.  Without  relipous  bias,  with  unprejudiced 
mterpretatiou  of  facts,  by  a  calm  logic  that  does  not  suffer 
shipwreck  on  a  sunken  theological  reef,  the  author,  known  on 
two  Gontinentt  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  presents  to  us  a 
view  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  that  wins  by  the  charm  of  its  simple, 
human,  and  rational  appeal.  Here  we  see  a  man  of  command- 
ing nobility  stripped  of  ecclesiastical  glamour,  a  leader  who 
leads  through  the  power  pf  triumphant  virtue  and  unselfish 
consecration  to  a  great  work,  as  drawn  by  one  who,  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  intense  humanity,  looks  upon  the  Nazareiie  as 
the  highest  type  vet  achieved  by  the  race.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  brief  compass  one  cannot  find  a  more  sane,  helpful, 
and  really  inspiring  interpretation  of  a  life  so  potent  throughou; 
the  centuries. 


MAN  JESUS,  THE 

By  John  W.  Chadwick 

SiM,  4  M  s  7 :  PMI<>>  IS*:  price,  73  etnta  tut;  poataf a,  (  etal*. 

AN  endeavor,  "with  the  help  of  many  eminent  scholars, 
to  write  a  book  which  shall  contribute  something  to  a 
rational  understanding  of  the  human  greatness  of  Jesus 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to 
read  those  voluminous  writings  in  which  the  modem  study  of 
the  life  of  J^esus  has  embodied  its  conjectures  and  results."  The 
sources  of  information  concerning  Jesus  and  the  general  place 
and  time  of  his  career  are  ca^fully  and  fully  examined,  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  his  youth  and  training,  the  development 
of  his  character  and  work.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  with 
Jesus  as  Prophet  and  Messiah,  and  finally  with  the  questions 
of  resurrection  and  deification.  In  simple,  direct  language,  the 
grandeur  of  Jesus'  humanity  is  here  portrayed  with  warm  sym- 
pathy and  rare  insight. 
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JFSUS  AS  HUMANITY'S  FDEAL 

•l«okl,„  unu,  J.»u»."-Kpwto  („  (A,  Hd«« 

w.  t....  then,  can  U,,u.h  ".en  a»h,.-.JWa«»«,^™„M. 

does  not  have  hi""deriT^,„^  ^"'''  **"*^  "  "°  °""  "l"" 
tl.ere  may  Jm,  who  ««  nl  i  .  "'  nnoonscions.  Some 
them,  iuHt  L  we  T  brtfi*"'^J'T"  """'  ""'^  P«»«" 

which  tearrnriS"  "utirZ™.'^".^ 
tiat  absolutely  everv  h..m.n  k.-       ^  a"Poeed  to  think 

•v  b.  s?,i';  r.'s."K"  ^  "•  ""^  "• """ 

I  urn  out  this  or  that     k.ti.  *  picture  be  paints 

and  characters  determin^:!  by  il^i"^^  ^  "^  "  '^^ 

-e'gr^rg<;ilrper*jt"t^.rT  '"^  -'  '-'''•P-  ^ 
of  some  l^ST^tE^^  "'''''■  ^"'™<'"°°.  by  a '"ion 
HppeZgto  the^'ard^h^u™'"''  seemingly  angejio  form! 


JUaUa  AS  HUMASITl-S  IDtAL. 


These  visions  are  nothing;  lens  nor  more 


salTation  or  min. 
than  our  ideals. 

• ,  T"."*"™"*®  "'®  persoDB  who  early  in  life  form  noblr. 
idealsl  Fortunate  those  boya  and  girls  who  are  blessed 
with  parents  so  wise  and  true  as  to  become  ideals  to  go 
before  them,  as  the  etar  before  the  wise  men  from  the  East, 
and  aot  by  commanding  but  by  graoioos  shining  guide  the 
young  feet  m  wisdom's  ways.  Happy  the  young  who  find 
teachers  so  noble  and  inspiring  as  to  become  to  them 
idealsl 

He  who  reads  the  history  of  Rugby  school  when  Arnold 
was  its  Head  Uaster  and  thinks  what  s  place  that  fine  and 
chivalnc  spint  made  for  himself  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
•?i  ■^*"*1'  °'  y<""«  °»en  who  came  under  his  influence, 
will  taow  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  a  teacher  wise  and 
uoble  enough  to  become  an  ideal  to  the  young. 

Happy  are  they  who  find  worthy  ideals  in  books!  But 
woe  to  young  men  or  women  who  read  books  that  give  them 
ideals  that  are  false  and  morally  unworthy! 

The  great  patriots,  heroes  and  benefactors  of  the  worid 
perhaps  do  their  greatest  good  to  mankind,  not  while  they 
live,  by  ttieir  actual  deeds,  but  after  they  are  dead,  by 
l>ecoming  the  ideals  and  inspirers  of  those  who  come  after 
them. 

In  the  same  way,  ocMupicuous  and  brilliant  bad  men  and 
won»en  are  likely  to  harm  the  world  most  by  vitiating  its 

Undoubtedly  the  worid's  greatest  creator  of  lofty  and 
inspiring  ideals  is  religion. 

The  galaiy  of  noble  characters  that  religion  has  lifted 
up  before  men  for  their  emulation  is  large  and  rich.  And 
even  id  cases  where  those  lifted  up  had  in  their  actual  lives 
many  imperfections,  religion  in  lifting  them  up  usually 
idealizes  them,  so  that  what  she  points  men  to  for  their 
emulation  is  likely  to  be  high  and  pure. 

There  are  few  to  dispute  the  claim  that  the  very  loftiest 
ideal  of  life  and  character  that  religion  has  ever  given  the 
world  is  that  which  we  have  in  Jesus  of  Nacaretb. 


nana  as  tri junrrrs  idkal.  | 

In  Mying  Oii«  I  do  not  mean  to  di'<pwaire  other  bibli«>l 

aaro  paid  them  has  been  not  only  deserved,  bat  it  has  been 
e^errting  and  ennobling  to  thoi  who  hav'e  paid    "  IS 
r.Culrit!'''^"'  olainiioK  either  o^f  the^  I^ 
Neither  would  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  drop  ont  of  siirht 
or  disparage  such  great  and  honored  religious'iWhers  ont 
1   '  ?'  ^V"^  """*  Ohrirtian  history,  m  SooXl  Ma^,; 
^hos^oroaster,  Conft,oi«s.  Baddh^i  aalZ^^^^ZT 
^^ni^°"  »  certainly  one  of  the  finest  «liZ^ 
spmts  of  the  world.     So,  in  many  respec^  is  SooS^ 
Mahomet  .8  .  strong  character,  with  some  &.e  toli»t3Tt 
InStf '®'"'"  to  see  how  he  obtained  a  person^  foUo^ni 
and  became  an  ideal  to  millions;  though  when  we  toZ) 
pli^him  beside  the  other  religions  teLh^wh^m  I  h^^ 
named,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  moraUv  and  Hr.^,fn.n 
If  not  intellectoally,  their  inferi"r/^ZS^^ i^P^efw^' 

«*  *i—  ^'      »       1  V  .  .    P*"*  •'"'  *°"y  "°'>l  that  taneht  ont> 

hL  :j^rt"i'°'^'"^j°™' "'  ""p"-  that  thfworid 

w^Tthl^t  7^  •^-    ^■''°"'»  '""  an  exalted  character 

i^  T^L,-  ^^}^}^  teMhmg  was  hardly  more  than  moral- 
ity, facfanf,  certain  essential  elements  of  «,/imon  atle^t 
we  must  confess  that  as  morality  it  is  high^S'  worZ 
Buddha  was  a  character  exceedingly  winning     T^JV' 

nem  seems  perfect;  his  sympathy  with  humanity  has  i>er 
iZ  'k-^  ""rpassod.  I  do  not  wonder  thaHe'b^ 
came  an  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and  finally  ol 
wordiip  to  a  large  secUon  of  mankind.  ^ 


JMMUB  AS  axaumrra  idkal. 
of  our  own.    But  tb«  fear  has  prored  irronndlMs-  at  I<«>t 
nir^fr*^  «r«>nndle8.  «,  far  S.  the  cCCt^d  JS 
Sf  J^in""  ~°°?™?*     Wherever  knowledge  of  C 
iT  S^   ^'  ^^  r°  ""  *'°'»»K«  »'  mankind.    "K^  h  m 

Men  do  not  need  o  prove  to  others  thit  the  eun  gives  liiht 
or  that  It  IS  snpenor  in  brilliancy  to  the  moon,  or  stars  or 
acan.p  flra  Let  each  shine,  that  setOes  it  .Ul  So  it  ban 
been  with  Jesus  amonir  the  wnrlH>.  »,..»  „i-   ■       T^    , 

An^  «™»    J        f  ""*  """''"  P**' religions  teachers. 

And  now,    does  any  one  fail  to  see  the  moral  value 

tee"nlT.^."^  '"^  having  snch  men  a-  all  th^  th.I 
1  have  named,  lifted  np  intc  the  positions  of  examples  and 

^^^'J^*^V'''°r.'  We  may  object  t^'Eelng 
fiSrln^T'  ""*  7°"i.'P«d.  »-  has  lien  the  case  wi°h 
W-,^^^"'"'"^  '*"  *"'  "*''r<»»  »»«»nes  degraded 
In^^fft"**"-    ?°*  ■"  "■"*  '^^  do""  to  lift  np  Pn^ 

Tin  i^SP?^  "  **^^'**  '"*""  •"•*  *wing  examples  for 
men  in  tieir  upward  striving,  ia  anrely  good     fiTtTr  «,ukl 
the  world  afford  to  have  it.  rtara  of  fiiit^it^  e^Ze 
from  .t»  physical  firmament  than  it,  greatSl^d  sS 
nal  «.nto  and  prophets  from  the  sky^Tita  ide^  Hfe  '^ "' 
.     rt*.  "f,  ■**  the  question  with  some  definiteness.  inst 
how  It  18  that  Jesus  has  benefitted  the  world  ^  ^"  * 

The  benefit  which  Jesns  has  conferred,  and  is  confer 
nng,  upon  mankind,  I   believe  to  be  primarily  tw^?ofd" 

As  a  teacher  of  truth  he  certainly  occupies  a  verv  loftv 

t^'S's'aWr'tK"  P'"^^  P«'WBeoond^"non7  Th^ 
truths  about  which  he  concerned  himself  were  of  the  very 

whth  ~Ai^'^*'"^t  "■*  *^""'  °'  ""»  -""J.  those  tr^Z 
which   peri«m    to  the  strengthening,  the  enlareinir   Z 

ranked  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

less  de^w"hi'T'"-  k"  *"'«"»'•'»  »>««>  «>»  forth  more  or 
eZby^^  T"''  P:"P^"»'«"i  «*"  before  him,  and 
e^«n  by  great  teachers  of  other  nations;  for  no  age  or  rae" 


Jmava  as  HirMAKiTrs  ideal 

hi.  ^^J*^   important  and  e««n   revolntionarv  ■»  w«r« 
>nK  ««  it  did  in  his  he^io  m^J^yr  deattl'L^r?'""'!!" 

of /«W^'  ^!^l^^  '""""B  «°d  heroic  soal.-poeaS 
highi'Ce.'^"  '•""■"«  -<»  ~°-«"<li^  -  ^^^y 

Jm  fo^  hS^  !„i  °'°'.''*««''ly ««  a  man;  but  their  enthus- 
-m  for  h.m  «.d  the.r  -nse  of  his  noblenee.  and  worth 


■  JtlMVg  M  avJUVITra  IDEAL. 

to  ■ooh  0  pitch  of  Bo(hn»iMii.-SiSr«»id)2r^r^ 
tomtit,  •trflo.fk.hooo,  01  iS^L^         ""  "'^  '- 

"»y  other,  i«  the  ideal  of  j£e  oivi^^Cir     '  '" 

„,  ^^f*??*  ?°™«  o'  tl»e  lower  ideals  which  oomoete  with  *K- 


J*SDS  AS  HVUAlmra  IDKAC.  , 

WW  spirit  hi^  Jun  hiiSSi^  Mo«h~  .-2    .  Z*^'  r-"  "'"»''  t»» 
Hilent^.  brthe  ride  S IW  «?^      '^!^  *""  ""^  it"*!'  "P 

whose  birth-honr  the  le^ad^^Z^f     '  ""  ^^'  ■' 
«arth,  good  will  to  raen'^Srarf  «nn^^'  '"u^'  >««»  »» 
of  war  since  Jesas  lived  and"!?""^^.^^*''  *?«"•/« 
mnoh  worse  it  wonld  have  been  h-Z^l*  ^L"  *??  *^  ^°^ 
Pnnoe  of  Pe««,  of  hfrtho  bV^'^e^^  v^*  J*^"-".  °'  ^« 
who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviUd  n<rJ^„    ^"^  "°<* 
Hsored  image  in  the  thonghTKid  h^^?7{,  •"""«■."  " 
restrain  their  cmeltv,  and  to  w<^them^»    ttonsands,  to 
It  is  sad  to  think  ho;  mnoh  TJ^  ft^  "  •'"^  '""*  P««««' 
Christendom,  and  how  many  p^T^!'^"J.'"'  «»<:?  ■" 
are  armed  camps.     And  vattX^^i^^  l^hristian  nations 
tarr  hen,  JSe  sZdf  tn  «^U  1?  P'"'"  **"*  ""«  «""■■ 
Just  in  the  degree  Twhich  The  ChW^  m  ",  *""^  ^«  «'■''• 
beanty.  the  miS^  idel^^Xinfa  awaTtnf  ^  ^t!  '"  "" 
.«ly,  horrible  thing  of  the  darkness     ^         °'  "*^''  »»  »° 

ate  !?Wv^'^!I.;'r'th\n^l^^,t  ""'^  •-  -'°^- 
Near  the  beginning  of  the^"^'.^'  career  of  one  man. 

extraordinary  mUite.^Z'rK'J^jr'"^  ^°«»P«  B" 
be  quickly  leaped  to  tte  head  Ift^a  ''°'?"'*i  P°«'«°'' 
nation.  Then  the  ambition  fi^  him  to  ^I^  "'.."  S^'"* 
■ineror  of  Europe  and  the  worR     He ^^'"•'  •""'  """■ 

larger  than  ever  NapoWn  led'^GeS^^^c^;^':,-  ST/ 


t  navs  Aa  BvnAsirra  iubau 

bodied  man  within  the  linita  of  the  empire  to  gire  some  oi 
the  beat  yean  «i(  hia  life  to  the  army.  Nearly  erery  othn 
nation  of  Christendom  foUowa  in  the  wake  of  theae.  80 
that  everywhere  in  Eorope  taxation  and  militarism  have 
become  a  harden  almoat  too  great  to  be  boma 

In  all  thia  we  aec  the  terrible  effect  of  a  false  ideal  of 
life,  set  up  by  a  brilliant  and  bad  man.  This  military  ideal 
which  Kspolean  bequeathed  to  France  and  Enrope  cbddoI 
always  last;  hut  it  is  terrible  while  it  does  last,  and  00  oop 
can  tell  the  suffering  that  is  likely  to  come  before  Enroptt 
recovers  from  this  set- back,  this  reversion  for  the  time  being 
to  a  lower  type  of  political  and  social  life.  Bnt  the  Christ 
ideal — though  hidden  out  of  sight  for  a  time  by  forts  and 
cannon  and  the  parapheinalia  of  war,  is  not  dead;  nor  csn 
it  die.  It  is  Giod's  ideal;  it  is  humanity's  true,  eternally 
true,  ideal;  therefore  men  cannot  permanently  rest  in  any- 
thing lower  or  poorer. 

Another  low  ideal  of  life,  which  is  even  more  wide-spread 
:han  the  military,  and  which,  equally  with  it,  wars  with  that 
which  we  see  in  Christ,  is  that  of  luealth-getting,^!  mean 
wealth-getting  for  mere  wealth's  sake,  or  for  ends  of  sel- 
fishneas. 

The  wealth-ideal  is  a  very  faoinating  oue  to-day,  partic- 
ularly in  this  country.  Yonng  men  arotind  us  look  up  to 
the  millionaire  with  something  of  the  same  envy  that  ttio 
youth  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  looked  up  to  the 
■night,  or  the  baron,  or  the  great  captain.  Perhaps  tht> 
temptation  to  sell  one's  soul  for  wealth,  that  is,  to  lot  char- 
acter and  manhood  go  for  the  sake  of  getting  wealth,  was 
never  greater  than  now.     Bnt  it  mnst  be  re^ifi^*!. 

Not  that  wealth  is  necessarily  an  evil.  If  honestly  ob- 
tained, held  as  subordinate  to  things  that  are  higher,  and 
nsed  for  worthy  ends,  it  is  a  good.  But  be  who  has  come 
to  think  of  the  getting  of  it  as  the  supreme  object  of  life, 
is  far  on  the  way  toward  perdition,  if  he  has  not  already 
sixiesed  its  threshold. 

llie  gospels  give  us  a  legend  of  certain  temptations  that 
were  naid  to  have  come  u]K<n  Jesus,  from  the  devil.     One 


Jtsm  AS  mjuiriTrs  idbal. 
'^^il^:^^  '^:,^^^l^^  !..•«  -P  Into  .„' 

worship  me."  *  A  very  ^11  ^'  '  ,"^''  *'"  '■"  down  and 

I'lied,  "Oet  thee  hence.  SaUn.'^  w'^  "'  ^'''"''j'  »"  '«■ 
lions  today.     The  IrnL  .!^^      "*'"*  »  "  l«»on  for  mil 

wont,  and  worldly  Bood  Ih-I  j„  '.  ^  ^°°'"'  ■'"'  Pw»e? 
Htillnew of  the niiht'u^rhri  »  -S"""*  d-'honor.  In  th, 
«"d  iJl  men  ^S:  ^He  ^^at  B:^t1u"r ''''  "^  y""  ">d  me 
■N  liveth  for  .elf)  bEmI  Wrt'b^^^..'". ","'"' ''»  '''«  (that 
truth  ijd  right  and  dulr-WI  ,?ve  1t^"  ''"^  »>»  ''fe  ^r 

"Pon  men  than  that  of  tWnkinfi^^' ''"'"''"'»  "'^^''-H 
"uy  aense  whatever  «  satis?  "J  objft^f-  '  7""*^^'  *"  '■' 
for  pleasure  ia  to  ohm...  J Z.-  '  *"  ""^  '<>'•  To  live 
'''"»rt.  Bnt  he  wh^"«V^'[T'  ft'"-  ^niishei  in  ,' 
with  thia  ideal,  find  the  ^hW»     %  °'  **"«  Christideal  will 

that  thJa  world  h«L''J^f  He  X'"?1."':i'XP''»^- 
-ver,  beoanse  ho  «»lfl«hlyle^  for  Zl  "°*  «°1  ">««,  how- 

nnC;?:irori'^?f ^^         '"'■ 

^tandard%vberebrt^'t5.\^,*^''-?f  «  *hat  it  form.  . 
"  e»l.  of  the  world.  If  I  8^1'^!.,''^  ■«"»  *J>e  donbt/n] 
W.U  not  be  at  all  certa^a  to  iL  4ht  R^"^  ""'K*-^''"  " 
o.>r  clock,  by  the  sun.  neiSer wKukS^'j'H:!  »»'»»  »"» 
The  great  tendency  amon,,  ml„  ^  to  be  far  wrontr. 

't'e  standards  and  id^s  Sa^i": ISr- TJ"  *"  '"""^ 
>-wiety  in  which  they  hapnen  ^  ^  ^r'.  "*  '''«  P»rt'cular 
o  have  a  standard  tKv^^^s  m/Ll"  "  ?  «'"*'  "»""K 
"'a  can  be  seen  from  oommunTtv  .  "'"'^^  """^  ^""^ 
;;«tion  to  nation,  from  a^TZ^  8^^°"^°°"^'^^ 
•'«  Christ  life  come  toX  wfT  bf.  '  "^andard  has 
I-^ffed  that  it  should  be  w  W  kT"*""*  "°J'^»dy  has 
"^e.f  .0  intrinsically  ^^Z'  Z  S^me^Li^^^^J^ 
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l\.i  they  have  felt  its  beauty,  and  enshrined  it  in  their  hearts. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  final  standard  in  all  judg- 
ments is  the  "consensus  of  the  competent"  Very  well,  in 
Jesus  we  have  the  consensus  of  the  competent  obiectivized 
in  matters  religious,  just  as  in  Shakespeare,  Beethoven  and 
Angelo  we  have  the  consensus  of  the  competent  objectivized 
in  matters  poetical,  musical,  and  artisUo.  The  world  seeks 
for  lU  best  When  the  men  and  women  whose  judgments 
are  of  most  value,  everywhere,  with  almost  perfect  uninimity 
pomt  to  Angelo  in  art,  and  say,  "  He  is  best,"  and  to  Beet- 
hoven m  music  and  Shakespeare  in  poetry  and  say,  "They 
are  best,"  we  gladly  accept  the  verdict,  lift  them  up  into 
places  of  honor,  become  learners  of  them,  make  what  they 
have  done  a  standard,  whereby  to  test  and  measure  and  cor- 
rect our  poorer  work.  So  it  is  in  morals  and  religion 
Hwe  too  we  ask,  "  Who  is  bestf "  that  here  also  as  in  art 
and  poetry  and  music  we  may  have  our  ideals  and  stand- 
ards and  masters  to  teach  us.  With  a  unaminity  quite  as 
great  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  w,  the  word  comes 
back,  "  Jesus  is  best"  And  so  we  take  his  life  and  lift  it 
up  on  high,  and  say,  "  It  shall  be  a  standard  by  which  we 
will  correct  the  lower  and  poorer  standards  which  we  have 
set  up  for  ourselves ;  it  shall  be  an  ideal  to  inspire  us  to  bet- 
ter thmgs  than  we  have  yet  reached;  it  shall  be  a  luminary 

^  m  our  sky  in  the  light  of  which  we  will  walk." 

'■"  ■  "As  when  the  valleys  all  in  shadow  lie, 

1  And  shadowy  shapes  of  fear  still  haunt  tne  niitht- 

.  Some. mountain  peak  reflects  the  cominif  liKht. 
,  And  waitinff  hps  break  forth  with  joyful  cry 

>'  :  J^or  gladness  that  at  last  the  day  is  nigh,— 

V  g"  when  some  soul,  that  towers  afar,  is  bright. 

The  souls  that  sit  in  shadow,  at  the  sight 
•q  Grow  sudden  glad  to  know  '(t»  light  on  iSgh  I 

"■^■m  ""^"^  t'^ese  mountain-towering  men  can  say 
1  'Th^  see,  though  it  be  hidden  from  our  eyes.'     ' 

We  can  believe  hi  better  things  to  be  I 
So,  though  the  shadows  still  obscure  our  way 
"«  see  the  light,  reflecting  from  the  skies,  ' 
That  crowns  thy  brows,  O  Man  of  Galilee  I " 


Jxsvs  AS  miusiTrs  wbal  ^ 

ThoB  it  18  (hat  in  his  lijtht  we  see  Waht     -n.^     i  •   ., 

called  by  Christ's  ^l.Ti  i"'  °*°*°"«'  ^^^  "'"""'^ 
wildem^  of  fnm,=  ^      ^^-^  ""^"7  '"'o   deserts  and 

and  d"g^ntte rir^etn""tST;  H^'^'^  -peonlations 
him  frol  whom  Kffiy'^a;'';  Xr3  t?**  *^'  "*?  *" 
ings  over  yet  *^  **"*»  wander- 

Hence  the  oontinned  barrenness  of  the  rhn„k 
practical  fmit     Henne  t«n  ,^  I,  v^.  i  1?  .  V*"*""  «8  regards 

aJ°.iJ"^„tS'^°?  »  oi»i*«d-  ««,  hop.,,, 

calls  nsrrW*fL"tll'  r"'°^°'  the  Ohn^h  that 

uas  Doen  a  distinct  and  constant  aim  of  the  TTnito,;. 

ment  from  the  bemnnin^      a„j  Iu-      ■     .   '^""arian  move- 

Bat  for  the  real  hnman  Christ  whoHv^^^d  Xht  in 


"  JKSf, ;  AS  iWitAxirrs  iusal. 

H.^I'}'^'^'"!^'"'^  fu  **?*  '''•'""""  °"  the  Mount,  and  tl>.. 
whir  ?'!.•, "11*  '•'•'  ".compHrable  Parablos;  the  Chri.t 
who  lovpd  hm  follow  men  bo  tenUeriy,  alike  the  rich  and  th.. 
lKX,r,  the  Kood  and  the  bud,  and  spent  his  life  going  about 
do.ng  good;  the  Christ  who  was  faithful  in  all  dutyl?aUh 
fuleven  unto  death,  the  Christ  who  had  such  matchless 
power  to  impress  himself  apon  others,  communicatinK  to 
them  his  spirit,  and  making  them  to  feel  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness  the  nearness  of  «od,  and  the  dndneness  of  humanity; 
the  Christ  who  has  been  the  inspiration  of  so  much  of  tho 
wor  is  best  beneficence,  bravest  deeds,  and  loftiest  conse- 
crationiu  all  the  ages  since  he  trod  the  earth ;  the  Christ 

Tohr*!.  t  r°°^  u  ^  '*"''°'''  '""'  ^  fanscendently  pure  and 
nob  e  that  those  who  saw  it  lifted  it  up  on  high  is  an  ideal 
or  themselves  and  for  all  men-for  that  Chrlt,  the  worid 
the  Christian  Church,  and  aU  of  ns  as  individuals,  have  « 
need  greater  than  any  language  of  mine  can  tell 
.  I  took  as  my  text  the  words,  "Looking  unto  Jesus."  I' 
IS  not  speaking  extravagance,  but  only  what  the  experieno.. 
^.\f' fi?  n;  "^'''^'l^  oontimis  as  the  simplest  truth,  when  1 
say,  that  the  worid  has  never  found  any  other  human  source 

muohSr  "       ''™"^''  *°  ""^'"^  "  '*■'  l«'''^itl»  «° 

the  strongest  and  the  weakest.     It  is  for  you  ^  me. .   Let 
ns  avail  ourselves  of  it     In  our  temptations,  our  diseour- 

look  to  h.m  and  find  m  his  example  new  courage  and  hope 
we  may  touch  him  and  draw  from  him  new  mSral  life  an,! 
pow©r. 

No,  friends  it  has  not  been  an  accident  or  a  mistak.. 
that  hM  caused  so  large  a  part  of  the  worid  to  ch.oose  as  its 
Jdeal  of  hfe,  and  its  leader  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth,  the  martyr  of  JerSLlem  May  we  all 
be  wise  enough  to  shape  our  lives  in  the  light  of  his. 


THE  TRUE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

€brl.t.ni°uf '"  ""'  '  ""'""'  ''"'y  «^e  In  the  Cro,.  of  our  Lord  Je,„. 
for  hta?rilnd.'.-'f  tt'"  ""  "•»"  ""an  thl,,  that .  «.„  ,.y  ao»„  hi.  11,, 

bowd;L'iiai'i{;a"t?isio';$rKC"'-°>'"™  °"  o-  wmsTto 

the  world.     He  hadlaid  dowThis  IWe  fii  ♦k    "^  "^f}''^ 

The  situation  was  something  like  this — 

age,  had  made  glorious  the  history  of  lE^l^r  "*!  *° 
ion  was  the  most  real  thing  in  l.fe  Hif  ^L  of  th  "^*" 
nesa  of  God,  of  the  love  Sid  car^  of  God  Md  of  ^-T'' 
wpny  of  his  own  will  with  that  of  Qod^Zji^'^/ 


S  THK  TRUE  CRUSS  Of  CHRIST. 

Keared  in  a  .|iiiet  village  iu  rural  picture8<|ue  Galilee, 
and  the  son  of  an  artizau,  he  had  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth  at  home,  with  his  mother  and  father  and  brothers  and 
Binter»,  working  with  his  father  at  the  l)ench,  attending  the 
village  synagogue  with  his  parents  on  the  Sabbath,  learning 
to  re;.d,  studying  the  Law  and  getting  such   other   knowl- 
edge as   the   simple   school  afforded,   learning  the  lessons 
which  the  hills  and  fields,  the   birds  and  flowers  and  skies, 
the  Pimple  life  around  him  and  his  own  heart  had  to  teach.' 
Thus  hs  grew  up  to  manhood,  natural,  thoughtful,  reverent! 
earnest,    his  nature  unspoiled    by   the  artificialities  of  the 
world,  his  devotion  to  truth  and  dr.tv  and  love,  perfect.    But 
a  nature  so  gennine  and  sincere  could  not  fail  earlv  to  dis- 
cover   and    be   moved    by  the   sad    side   of    human    life. 
—  and  a  peculiarly  burdened,  troubled  and  anxious  age  of 
his  people  it  was  into  which  he  had  been  born.     The  nation 
had  lost  its  liberty.     Struggles  many  to  regain  it  had  proved 
futile.     The   foot  of  Rome  was  heavy  on  the  neck  of  his 
countrymen,  crushing  down  their  national  spirit,  and  extort- 
ing the  most  bur.iensome  and  cruel  taxes. 

The  fires  of  the  old  Messianic  hope  burned  up  fitfully 
from  time  to  time  and  then  died  out  in  deeper  .  .rkness  than 
ever.  Religion,  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical  class,  had 
hardened  into  formalism,  devoid  of  moral  or  spiritual 
life.  Outside  the  ecclesiastical  class  a  materialistic  and 
money-worshiping  spirit  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  poor 
and  unfortunate  had  few  to  befriend  them.  Truly  the  peo- 
ple were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

Of  all  this  the  young  Jesug  grew  gradually  conscious.  And 
as  he  came  to  understand  it  the  iron  of  it  all  entered  deep 
into  his  soul.  He  pondered  and  prayed,  and  pondered 
agam.  Could  he  do  nothing  to  help,  his  stricken,  country- 
men f  At  last  the  conviction  rose  in  his  mind  like  the 
dawning  of  morning  light,  and  as  the  months  and  yeai-s 
went  on,  grew  steadily  clearer,  that  there  was  help  for  them, 
but  that  it  did  not  lie  in  the  directions  in  which  they  were 
lookirg, — indeed  that  it  did  not  lie  in  any  mere  changes  of 
external  things,  but  in  something  deeper.     It  lay  in  them- 


Tin:  TRVE  CHOSS  OF  CimiST. 

selves;  it  lav  in  Got]      If  I 

their  own  iatemal  eonditioS;  w^uld  lift  2^'°'^''''  "' 
power  of  circumstauees.  If  thev  cm  u  I  *'^u"'  "^"^  *he 
thein,  tken  it  would  matter  littl7tCn  t ''r^*'"  ^'^^'^ 
national  scepter,  or  that  [hriL-^°T  '""'  "'°'*"D  'heir 
were  heavy.'or  'tZ  their  externa  'T:  °'''^''  t«^««'herer 
ways.  But  how  to  do  his  wa«  the  """."'"'  '"  '"""y 
heaven?  Jesus'  own  experience  had  Z  '^'^'u-^^'^"'  '« 
heaven  is.  From  those  years  of Th on  */?"^'"  *"■"  ^^at 
his  own  soul  and  with  God  in  hi  Z^  "i""'"'""''''»^'«t 
l^ynagogue,  the  fields,  he  ha  le„  ned  that^l  "'''''""'•  '""^ 
heaven  are  Trust  and  Love-  h>l\  ,  '^*'  Ps«entials  of 

the  dark  and  trouhled  scen.s  oft fe  Tre"'  ''^-  "''"'"  «" 
'iom  and  Goodness  shaping  al'  th  „„  .  '^''  "  "  ^'^"'«  ^^is- 
ends,  has  crone  far  towTrrlfl.      ^°^^    °  PWnanentlv  best 

soul  whichXworia  can  ,.em,:. ''■°'"''"*  "'  '^"^  P««ee  o 
to  this  the  spirit  of  sBlJ  •«  •  ^"^  °°''  '"^^  away.  Add 
feels  that  it  fs'tr^i  ^Z't^l  S^^'''  '^P^'^  -^■'' 
forgets  self  in  its  lovmg  interesT  in  in  '"'"'eive,- which 
t.8l  conditions  of  heavef  areX  filled  sncr"'''  ,"'^  '*'^'"'- 
external  things;  the  pains  and  «ffl  1  ]"  *  ^°"'  "8°  ''efy 

him  of  Bmall  m^mentrCauseheeair"'  "'  '"''''  ''^'=°'»''  *° 
within  himself.  '  ^  ^^  "*"'««  «°  antidote  to  them 

This  was  the  solution  whicVi  ir.  n. 

wrought  out  to   the  problem  how /r,  ""r*  y^'''-^  J''^"^ 

den,  suffering  countrymen'  ^'''''  ^^  down-trod- 

whet'arnSet^rf:rrh">r''^T'<'•  ^— :^. 

fear,  suspicio^n,  selfishness  ^eed  0007^'^^"  'T^'^'  ^^ 
t.on,  pain,  suffering,  sorrow         '  "PP'^^^^'""'  ""holy  ambi. 

-  h"  'hiS  ^ll-:%Z^  '°l-«  \f^  -d  tr„st-.uch 
would  be  light  for  them  in  th21  't'^  '°^«  "''d  toe,  there 
woDld  be  turned  in  o^oy  Atid  if  hi  ™,U*""^  *^«''  «°™w 
that  they  are  broth^^chtwren  of  "a"!^  °°'^ '^'^  *"«"> 
their  interests  one-then  IheT^  ?  common  Father— 
and  rivalries,  and  selfishne  se  and  Sr  '^^^-'^^^> 
oppre«.ons.  would  pass  aw^;;  '^^TZ^^^^^ 


;  I 
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come  love,  justice,  peace,  mutual  helpfulness.  And  thus 
the  kinf^dom  of  heaven  would  be  formed  on  earth. 

This  was  the  great  thouf^ht  that  slowly  took  shape  and 
grew  to  clearness  in  the  mind  of  JesuF  This  was,  the  mis- 
sion that  he  came  more  and  more  to  feel  that  somehow  God 
had  put  him  in  the  world  to  fulfill. 

At  last  the  conviction  grew  so  strong  that  he  could  doubt 
no  longer — he  must  set  out  upon  the  mission  of  definitely 
preaching  and  teaching  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth — a  gospel  which  he  cared  most  of  course  to  give  to 
his  burdened,  suffering,  distracted  countrymen, — but  a  gos- 
pel for  all  men. 

He  began  in  the  villages  of  his  own  neighborhood  in 
Galilee.  You  know  the  story.  Wherever  he  went  multi- 
tudes came  out  to  hear  bis  gracious  and  inspiring  words. 
He  went  to  the  larger  towns.  He  made  circuit  after  circuit 
among  the  principal  villages  and  cities  of  all  northern  Pales- 
tine. At  last  he  went  into  Judsea,  and  to  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Now  serious  trouble  begins.  I  have  said  that  the  relig- 
ion of  the  country  had  largely  hardened  into  an  elaborate 
and  lifeless  formalism,  administered  by  an  ecclesiastical 
class.  This  ecclesiastical  class  are  not  pleased  with  the  new 
gospel  of  the  young  and  ardent  reformer;  and  they  begin 
to  put  obstacles  in  his  path,  stir  up  popular  prejudice 
against  him,  and  lay  plots  for  his  destruction.  At  last  it 
comes  to  the  crisis:  he  must  either  give  up  his  mission,  close 
his  lips  permanently,  or  else  pay  the  penalty,  which  will  be 
arrest,  trial,  and  probably  death. 

What  does  he  do  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  he  can  do. 
He  believes  his  gospel  is  the  truth,  and  truth  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  his  countrymen  and  the  world.  He 
would  gladly  save  his  life,  yet  what  is  his  life  compared 
with  the  salvation  of  men  from  selfishness,  sin  and  sorrow  ? 
Perhaps  if  he. dies  for  the  truth  he  has  to  teach,  his  death 
may  at  least  make  his  message  more  impressive.  Thus  if 
'they  will  not  let  him  live  to  preach  it,  he  can  at  Jeast  die 
■lot  it 
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ward"  hirn*  '"""f,!  •''"'«*'■ '"'''  ''•""»'  ''«  K«««  «traiKht  for- 
ward- turning  neither  to  the  riifht  nor  the  left     ThL.       I 

'"15'.°^' """'•"""yb,  rami  '     "••""- 

KetE;:,tL":it?^  ^'"^-^  °' "  ^^  *<'"'  *"  '»'<'  ---^ 

I  have  now  pven  you  the  bright  side,  the  inspirino' side 

and  the    ^^  ?'  "»«  "«>««.-&«  story  of  Je  us'  1  ?e  and  de"th 

BntX^^r^  '"^  """"^""S  °f  'be  cross  symtol     ""'• 

But  alas!  there  ,s  another  side  which  is  not  ^bright 
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not  «)  inspiring.  It  m  tli«  story  of  tliH  .l^^ra.litiK  iihhh  to 
whicli  tbH  croHH  HymM  liaN  oft..ii  Iwcii  put,  um.I  tbe  iWiuiw 
«iiil  PcclLHiBHticMHiii.  HO  coiitrHry  Hint  HO  (iRHtMictive  to  itN 
renl  Hpirit,  which  in  iliffKn.ut  h^m  Imve  ntta«li.'<l  thoiiiH«lveH 
to  it. 

I  think  H  hriff  n\m at  thewi.  perversions  will  help  ns 

Iwtter  to  mulerstanil  the  true  spirit  of  tlie  cross.  Iwth  us  it 
was  uianil  steil  in  .lesiis.  and  as  it  waits  to  day  to  And  an 
oniliodiuent  in  your  life  and  mine. 

1.  One  of  the  most  imjiortaut  anil  serious  perversions  of 
the  cross  idea  in  Christendom  is  that  coiineeted  with  the 
history  of  Amitirhm.  Not,  however,  that  BscetiniMUi  is 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  Buddhism  and  many  other  reliij- 
loiis  exhil.it  it  in  very  .^xapBerated  forms.  But  it  early 
BHsociatcl  itself  with  the  Christian  i.lea  of  the  cross,  and  in 
connection  with  the  same  has  rnn  a  ^reat  and  iu  some  of  it8 
developments  a  very  wild  career. 

Tl'TParetracesof  asceticism  ill  ancient  Judaism.  The 
Nazarites  were  an  ascetic  order  who  practiced  abstinence 
from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  let  their  hair  grow  long. 
The  hssenes  were  an  ascetic  hotly  existing  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  who  undoubtedly 
exercised  ct>nsulerable  influence  upon  the  new  relicious 
movement. 

But  asceticism  did  not  take  a  seriously  extravagant  and 
evil  form  in  connection  with  Christianity  until  almnt  the 
third  century,  when  the  idea  aro.se  and  spread  widely  th»;, 
the  truest  holiness  of  life  was  to  be  obtained  by  going  out 
from  society  into  the  deserts  or  the  mountains,  and  there 
living  solitary  lives  of  privation  and  self-mortitication.  In 
this  way  multitudes  of  the  Christians  of  those  times  believed 
the  spirit  of  the  cross  could  be  best  manifested:  in  this  way 
they  could  most  effectively  crucify  the  world  unto  themselves 
and  themselves  unto  the  world.  Impelled  by  this  belief,  the 
Christians  of  the  countries  around  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  flocked  to  mountains  and  deserts  by  tens 
of  thousands,  until  in  some  provinces  it  was  said  that  well 
nigh  half  the  population  were  living  the  lives  of  idle,  fast- 


run  Tint:  muss  iit'i  niii^r. 
'■">?.  pra>i.,.r.  m-lf  torturing  lierii.itH.     Ai.tbonv  ..f  Tl,..!, 

;mt,  or.  ,.rH  of  monks,  „„,,  „,„  wL..\vZ    "f  T^     Uh n 

not  „,fr«,„o„tIy  fallinK  into  Herionn  vIchh,  hL     o.'.   fn  n    Le 
bealthy  asHociatioDH  and  tbi.  r.'al  <lnti»s  of  (l.„  ^    i     .•    • 
.nanhoo.1  and  womanhood  stnld":;:    ^Lro;:rdowa  "^ 

ci.^[irHci^  t:7,:;;„r:i;^lo"!l  '"i;  r""T  °' 
ri=tri^-— £^...^^^:^^ 

festation.     Therefore  it^s  ,mf  ♦     .  ,■  ""V"^"''"''  '"ani- 

aemned.  or  ^^on^lf' J:  X^^ .^^t^^Z!^:  ll^ 
tortion  a  perversion.     Jbhuh  taJght  that  "i  Cv  with    fj 

twlrthV^inTr''""''?  "•*  ^«"* '"  ^bo'dta^t:^.  t 
th\vrrh:;dj\s"^^-^,7:vt  rz  tf  "''"'"^  ""'**""=^ 
^|iati£.arvin,,li:^-;;i;^-,X::r^]^r 

Haptist  came  practicmg  asceticism,  but  Jesus  came  e«»-,T^ 
and  dnnk,ng  a.  other  men,  wearing  such  c,othr„ras"t? 
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men  wore,  «iijoyinf{  the  blemingii  of  Jife  and  (jrateful  to  the 
beoeticent  Giver  for  them  all.  He  taught  that  the  kiDg- 
dom  of  heaven  i«  within  the  hnman  bouI,  and  the  way  to 
realize  it  in  by  trUHt  and  love;  but  the  way  he  pointed  out 
for  manifeiitinjj  that  triwt  and  love  wan  not  by  abandoning 
the  work  of  life,  slinking  away  HelfiHhly  to  some  desert  place 
or  monastery,  and  there  devoting  one's  self  to  prayer  and 
the  effort  to  save  one's  own  soul,  but  by  taking  up  the  work 
of  life  whatever  it  may  be,  and  doing  it  earnestly,  gladly, 
self  forgettingly,  as  a  sacred  task  assigned  by  our  Father  in 
heaven,  as  a  duty  we  owe  our  brother  on  earth,  and  then, 
having  been  faithful  in  doing  our  part,  leaving  the  outcome 
and  all  anxieties  aliout  to, morrow,  trustfully  with  God. 

Jesus  himself  suffered  and  die<l  on  the  cross.  But  he 
did  it  not  because  he  desired  to  die,  or  saw  any  merit  in 
suffering  pain.  He  simply  accepted  the  martyr's  fate  rather 
than  be  unfaithful  to  duty  as  he  saw  it,— that  is  to  say, 
rather  than  turn  back  from  the  work  of  proclaiming  truth 
which  be  believed  would  inexpressiblv  bless  his  countrymen 
and  the  world. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  has  been  a  perversion  of  the  real 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  cross  that  has  led  men  to  abandon 
the  world  in  order  be  followers  of  Christ.  The  true  way 
for  men  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him  was  to  stay  in 
the  world,  and  throw  themselves  unselfishly  with  all  their 
might,  as  he  did,  into  the  work  of  saving  their  fellows  from 
their  ignorance,  their  fear,  their  greed,  their  manifold  evil 
and  sorrow,-  willing  and  glad  if  need  be  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  to  sacrifice  self. 

2.  Another  perversion  of  the  cross-spirit  on  a  great  scale 
we  see  in  the  Criimdea  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  Beginning  with  the  fiery  preaching  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  traveled  in"  Palestine  and 
brought  back  exciting  stories  of  how  Christian  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  were  maltreated,  and  how  the  holy  shrines  were 
desecrated  by  unbelievers,  a  passionate  desire,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  a  mania,  rose,  aud  raged  all  over  western  and  cen- 
tral Knrope  for  two  cpiimrips,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  and 
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nan^eof  the  „.,^rL"'/b  L  ttv  t d  ^^^  1$: 

15, 000   nndPr  the  GermRn   -.riest  Gottschalk    2(K)nr^    1' 
variouH   corapanieH   withont   deflritneaZshin     n        .u" 

their  allies,  (M)0,Oi)()  strone    the      f  ^^"""-"'y- ""'I 

Lonis  VIT  A»  w.„        siron^,  tcei      ae  eiiormoiiH  armies  of 
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supposed   to  find  its  best  fnlfillT   *  ■        •  ?^  ^'"■"'  ^"^ 
"word,  placn,  the  s^crl^^l^l^Xi  ^  ^SZ.^d 
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Bettinft  out  for  Jerusalem  to  light  the  intidel  and  deliver  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

To-day  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  was  a  perversion 
and  degradation  of  the  cross-idea-  that  the  real  Cross  of 
Christ  meant  something  vastly  other  and  higher  than  those 
old  crusaders  understood. 

Not  but  that  there  was  much  of  the  cross  spirit  in  the 
BBcriiices  they  made;  for  wherever  there  is  really  unselfish 
sacrifice  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  cross.  But  tp  what  poor 
fnds  was  it  directed!  How  little  understanding  was  there 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ!— that  it  is  love,  not  hate;  peace, 
not  a  sword;  that  its  aim  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy!  How 
poor  a  conception  was  there  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ! — 
a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;  that  oometh  not  with  observa- 
tion; is  not  external,  but  internal!  If  Jesii^  had  been  on 
earth  how  would  he  have  rebuked  those  crusaders  and  the 
church  that  sent  them  forth!  "  What!"  he  would  have  said 
sadly,  "  are  you  going  forth  in  my  name,  armed,  to  kill  my 
brethern,  that  ye  may  accomplish  the  worthless  task  of 
erecting  a  cross  of  stone  above  my  empty  grave?  Is  that 
all  my  love,  ray  life,  my  teaching,  my  death,  mean  to  yon  ? 
Throw  away  your  swords!  take  to  your  arms  as  brothers 
those  you  have  set  out  to  kill!  ask  God's  pardon  and  theirs, 
that  you  ever  cherished  a  moment's  feeling  of  murder  or 
hatred  toward  them!  Go  home!  Erect  in  your  own  living 
hearts  the  cross  of  love—  a  love  as  wide  as  the  world  is 
round.    Thus,  but  only  thus,  shall  ye  be  truly  my  disciples." 

:!.  We  come  now  to  a  third  form  of  perversion  of  the 
cross-idea— the  form  which  is  doubtless  more  eonspicnous 
to-day  than  any  other.  Indeed  one  can  go  nowhere  in 
Christendom  without  meeting  it.  It  is  that  which  appears 
in  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or,  as  it  is  very 
commonly  expressed,  salvation  through  the  "blood''  of 
Christ. 

According  to  this  theory  man  is  a  fallen  being. 

"  In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

From  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  that  original  fall,  and  from  our 
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«wn  •■  ..^"■"'f  ««"  God  deliver  us  consistently  with  his 
own  justice  and  the  majesty  of  his  righteous  laws,  without 

of  an  iniinite  price  to  discharge  the  debt;  an  infinite  satis 
fact.on,so  that  the  law  shall  sttnd  inviolate!  Go^  rovtd^ 
a  ransom  in  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  comes  to  the  earth 
in  human  form,  suffers  and  dies  on  the  cross  for  man  and 
thus  by  his  mfamte  sacrifice  pays  our  debt,  satisfies  the  l^w, 
and  becomes  able  to  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  all  wTo 
believe  inhim.    Th  s  it  is  that  the  cross  symbolizes,  we  are 

glory  m  the  cross  is  to  rejoice  in  the  scheme  of  redemption 
thus  consummated.  To  take  up  one's  cross  and  Zlow 
^.nrist,  18  in  some  way  to  make  profession  of  faith  in  this 
redemptive  scheme.    To  preach  tL  cross,  is  to  preaih  its 

th«nL''T""'""'i*^',"P°?  '''■r  ^'«*'  ""'«  «"'■■«  "e^d  be  said 
than  has  been  said  already.  In  the  beginning  of  my  discourse 
I  traced  for  you,  „  contrast  with  this  theory,  the  cTrcu^ 
stances  under  which  Jesus  arose;  what  seems^to  have  been 

thefn,Th?n'?'"""  ^\'  ''"'""'''•  ^'^  '"^-^  fo--  ''-  people" 
to  ten^h   *    J"""^w,'*  PT'""'*  *"  ''■'"«<'"  ^^'<'^  he  set  out 

higher  life,  by  becoming  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  • 

hr;iter„r"''rK*'''''''^y''°"""°-'*«  *»  ^s  preachTng; 
the  alternative  of  abandonment  of  his  mission  or  death 
his  heroic  fidelity  and  martyrdom,  of  which  the  c^^  becle 
ttie  impressive  and  lasting  symbol 

An7n"'  1^  '*°  ."^''"  "'"""^  ''«^°™  >•»»'  «ide  by  side. 
Which  h^h'^""''*'""  '''  "^^'"^  ^««'"''  '^°™  reasonable? 
WhiVh  .  f  l»«™on,zes  with  the  facts  of  human  nature? 
Which  best  accords  with  the  simple  story  of  the  gospels? 
Which  appeals  most  deeply  to  what  is  highest  and^es 
in  us  a^l?  The  theories  cannot  both  be  true.  Which 
^eems  like  the  natural,  and  which  the  artificial?  Whch 
the  original  and  which  the  later  perversion  ? 

Strange  it  is.  if  the  redemptive  scheme  was  what  Christ 
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oame  into  the  world  to  work  out  and  to  tesoh,  thnt  ho  Hhoiild 
not  Homewhero  have  mentioned  it.  Bnt  go  to  the  Benti- 
tndea;  no  redemptive  Krhenie  ix  there,  do  to  the  Prayer 
he  taught  hiH  diHcipleN;  no  word  Hlmnt  it  in  there.  Kead 
thronfjh  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  the  lon^eHt  col- 
lection we  have  of  his  teachiuKN;  no  hint  of  it  i»  given  there. 
Search  thronf;b  his  parableN;  no  one  of  them  intimates 
anything  of  the  kind.  At  the  time  of  his  death  nolwdy 
Heems  to  have  dreamed  that  his  mission  in  the  world  had 
been  to  work  out  any  such  redemptive  plan.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ajiostles,  dating  thirty  or  forty  years  after  his 
death,  there  are  a  few  doubtful  expressions  which  the  theo- 
logians of  later  ages  have  been  able  to  use  as  in  some  sort 
jiega  to  hang  what  is  kuowh  as  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
ujx)n.  Bnt  the  doctrine  itself  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  long  after  Jesus'  death:  indeed  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  commonly  taught  in  C'hristendom  to  day  it  is  wholly 
the  product  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  church,  the  first 
distinct  statement  of  it  which  we  have  iti  history  being  that 
made  by  Anselm  (in  his  Chi-  Deim  Homo)  n;ore  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ— near  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  ceutury. 

But  if  the  silence  of  Jesus  concerning  any  scheme  of  vica- 
rious atonement  is  suspicions,  more  damaging  still  is  the 
fact  that  we  tind  the  scheme  based  primarily  upon  a  tiction, 
a  myth, — I  mean  the  tiction  or  myth  of  the  fall  of  the  race 
in  Adam.  The  science  of  the  pa-st' hundred  years  has  taught 
us  the  imjwssibility  of  any  such  Adam  as  the  Genesis  story 
represents,  and  consequently  tiie  impossibility  of  any  such  fall 
of  the  race  as  the  atonement  scheme  implies.  But,  with  Adam 
and  the  fall  gone, — with  the  race  not  a  fallen  race,  but  one 
that  has  been  steadily  rising  from  the  beginning,  the  re- 
demptive scheme  falls,  too:  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion 
or  room  for  it;  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  with  it  except 
to  let  it  fade  out  of  belief,  and  to  classify  it  with  the  myth- 
ologies  of  the  past. 

But  the  real  doctrine  of  the  cross — that  which  makes  it 
simple   lore  and  Jidelily  to  truth  and  tltity—dma  not  tend 
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to  pRHH  BWHy  Foundwl  ou  no  myth  or  (lotion,  but  on  what 
IH  Bol.loHt  Ml  hnn.nn  .mHire,  t\m  Krowir.K  li^ht  of  ir.t«ll,,,«..oo 
in  our  day  only  raKk«H  it  nhini.  with  new  luHtro.  With  thiH 
vif.w,,JeHUH  iH  no  longor  an  anoinnly.an  iibiionnnl  and  HtrsnK« 
boitiK  whom  w«  oannot  ooniprohmid  or  olaHHify;  now  we 
underHtnnd  and  honr,,  can  l„v„  „„,!  honor  hiin;  now  ho 
takfw  HH  phwo  amonK,  and  ..aHily  at  th..  IilhiI  of,  th»  world'n 
BTBBt  tnach«rH  of  r..li>{i„n  ami  th.m..  wlio  lmv.<  <li.,d  f„r  m«n 
And  HO  mw.  have  no  longer  to  be  exhorte.l  to  believe  in 
him;  they  cannot  do  otherwiHo  than  believe  in  him  when 
they  Hee  hini  aH  he  really  Ih,  any  more  than  tliey  can  help 
believing  m  flowern  when  they  «ee  their  beauty,  or  the  Hun 
when  they  see  itR  lijjht. 

.11  Ih-T^"  A^?^''}^^  becomes  beautiful  an.l  rIoHouh,  aa 
all  fidelity  and  all  Belf-Hacrifice  for  noble  ondn  are  beautiful 
and  RloriouB  And  diHcipleship  to  Huch  a  leader  becoraea 
somethinK  which  commends  itself  to  all  noble  men  and 
women  -indeed  to  all  men  and  women  ho  far  as  they  let 
that  which  ih  best  and  noblest  in  them  sjieak. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  my  thouffht 
MKardinK  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  I  |,;ii«ve  the 
doctrine  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  thouKht  and  intent  of 
Jesus-the  substitution  of  an  artificial,  elaborate  and  base- 
less  fabric  of  speculation  for  the  mmple  but  Kreat  realities 
of  duty,  truth  and  love  which  he  had  in  mind  and  heart  in 

ifH,  -T^*^  «»  implying  that  ther-  are  no  elements  of 
truth  in  the  dootrine.  I  think  there  ar^  in  it  such  elements. 
Indeed  I  think  there  is  no  dootrine  that  has  ever  found  a 
wde  acceptance  among  men  that  has  not  had  in  it  elements 
of  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  one  way 
by  which  men  have  sought  to  teach  such  great  and  import- 
ant (jruths  as  God's  love  and  paternity,  the  pardon  o^, 
and  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  for  others.  But,  it  was  a 
bungling  and  artificial  way,  only  adapted  to  ages  full  of 
l^hefs  m  miracles  and  marvels,  and  having  farless  know- 
todge  than  the  world  possesses  to-day.  We  to  day  see.« 
Jeans  seems  to  have  seen,  that  man's  relrtion  to  God  osoibe 
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no  such  strained  and  artificial  one  as  that  implied  in  the 
so-called  redemptive  plan;  that  pardon  o(  sin  requires  no 
atoning  sacrifice,  but  only  a  penitent  heart;  that  loving self- 
sacnfloe  needs  no  supernatural  sanctions  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful; that  God's  love  for  man  is  taught  a  thousand  times 
better  by  such  a  simple  parable  as  that  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  than  by  all  the  atonement  schemes  that  men  ever 
devised. 

We  to  day  see  that  whereas  a  cross  which  symbolizes  a 
dying  God  can  only  perpetuate  a  myth  and  a  superstition, 
a  cross  that  commemorates  a  man  dying  for  men— a  martyr 
for  truth  and  love— b?comes  a  symbol  as  high,  as  worthy 
and  as  permanently  inspiring  as  the  world  can  conceive. 

And  now  with  this  higlji  and  I  believe  true  understand- 
mg  of  what  the  cross  of  Christ  really  means,  I  think  we 
must  all  feel  that  it  assumes  new  relations  to  us  and  to  our 
age.  It  rises  into  new  sublimity  and  beauty.  It  asks  and 
commands  new  respect  and  attention.  It  comes  close  to  us 
all  personally.  I  think  we  must  all  feel  with  Paul  that  we 
ought  to  "glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ";  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  we  ought  to  take  up  our  own  cross— the  cross  of 
our  own  duty,  our  own  life  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  same  spirit  of  absolute  fidelity,  with  the  same  loving 
self-forgetting  devotion,  that  made  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  beautiful  and  glorious. 

r.u  ^''''  m*""  ^^^^'  ^°'^  "^  ""^  *°  become  Disciples  of 
Christ?  There  is  only  one  way:  by  taking  up  and  bearing 
with  courage,  with  fidelity,  with  self-forgetfulness,  with 
trust  in  God,  in  the  place  where  God  puts  us,  oitr  cross— 
of  work,  of  duty,  of  trial,  or  of  sacrifice,  even  as  Jesus, 
with  bravery,  with  love>  and  with  fidelity,  in  the  place  where 
God  put  him,  bore  his  heavier  cross. 

Christendom  has  long  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  cross  the  thought  of  salvation.  In  a  sense  it  was  right, 
only  its  thought  was  too  limited.  The.  cross  is  asstiming  to 
the  world  to  day  a  larger  meaning  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  only  by  the  cross  will  any 
of  us  ever  be  saved.     But  the  cross  that  can  save  us  will  not 
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fntr  ,;■„  flTi  T"'?  """"  "''«''«■'  '"  "«  the  same  faith 

feliowmen,  the  same  willing  obedience  to  Go<l  or  eUe  it 
be  hT  »r  °''"«''*-  ^"'^^"^  t""'  ""y  other  LT  .lono- 
can  be  >^.h  rf  7!,"  •''"", «'""''»''  "^oHs-bearer  of  Calvary- 

rv^r:t:ari^---tz,o^^^i^^^^ 

and  .f  the  near  at  hand.  It  is  "o  be  found,  ,fa1  al  nth^ 
home,  and  the  market  place,  and  the  human  heart  The 
statesman  who  dares  to  suffer  reproach  ™ther  than  stSo 

atkeK  '""°*ru"'^''*''^°"°^!  the  young  man  standi 
lifi  f  ^^.i°?!°^°^^'*  career,  who  d'elibefately  cWes  f 
hfeof  hardship,  with  service  of  his  fellow  men,  rathrthan 
one  of  ease  or  pleasure  or  self  agrandizement:  [he  te        ° 

with  those  of  deeper  need,-<Ae«e  and  such  as  these  are  th^ 
thrnvTT''^'"'".T'^°  «"«  saving  the  world.  We  may  welt 
but  without  the  host  itself,  what  can  avail  theleader'  ' 


*  :■] 


:ss; 


>■  TBM  TBirK  CROSa  or  OBBIST. 

No,  frJMids,  if  ever  this  world  is  to  be  SBved  from  its 
sorrow,  its  ignorance,  its  suffering  and  its  sin,  yon  and  I 
mast  have  a  part  in  saving  it  Do  we  want  such  a  part? 
Then  let  ns  take  up  our  cross  daily  and  follow  him  whose 
earthly  career  was  an  embodiment  of  love  and  self-forget- 
bng  service  of  his  fellow  men.  Let  ns  make  his  exalted 
htemotto  our  own:  "Not  to  be  ministered  nnto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  our  lives  a  ransom  for  many."  Let  us 
be  willing  to  suffer  with  him,  that  we  also  may  be  glori- 
fied together. 

The  truth  is,  nobody  in  this  world  can  escape  the  cross. 
Crosses  of  greater  or  less  bitterness  of  agony  must  enter  into 
every  human  life. 

"  Upon  some  cross  of  (pain  or  woe 
Each  BOD  of  Ood  must  lie; 

Each  soul  redeemed  from  self  and  pain  must  know 
Its  Calvary." 

The  question  each  one  of  us  has  to  answer  is.  Will  we 
take  the  pain  and  woe,  and  lose  the  redemption?  Let 
Jesus  point  us  to  the  answer.  By  the  spirit  in  which  he 
met  the  cross  of  cnscifiction  he  triumphed  over  it!  Nay,  he 
transformed  into  a  throne  of  more  exalted  honor  and  more 
enduring  power  than  any  throne  of  earth.  Let  us  learn  to 
meet  our  crosses  in  his  spirit  Thus  shall  we  find  that  God 
has  sent  them  to  us,  not  in  anger  or  cruelty,  but  in  wisdom 
.md  in  love;  and  more  and  more  what  had  seemed  crosses 
we  shall  discover  have  become  transformed  into  golden  lad- 
ders, let  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  that  up  their  shining 
rounds  we  may  climb  to  patience,  to  love,  to  peace,  to  vic- 
tory over  our  lower  selves,  to  that  higher  life  of  the  spirit 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  us  all  to  live,  with  Christ,  in 
God. 


"Merc  Let  no  Man  be  Stranger.' 
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time,  are  the  Unive««li,t  and  thTSt^^^"^  "'  ""'  «" «"" 

import,  than  auy  otKames  oTlnr^h    °"^  "'!".""' 
mc^ement,  that  i^e  at  all  Sn^U  wS  th°:  C^Z 

norSfJ^.Trulttr  ''•'''""  '"'^"""  ^-''•'^- 
vJ^Z^t.?^"-  ""'  "*""  "  *-  •»«->■>«.  of  the 

orth-ti^t-^af^'Si^^^^ 
»^ra-tn^°£rrw^-7^^^^^^^^ 

?a"r-Girpe?:,&lS«""«": 
^r,KaJ£r'tS^"^^^^^^ 

and  aa.important  on^;  but  it "^0"^;°^'  Th^Tte 
Bou  w  »  new  order,  to  a  new  conception  of 


tfniymaAusM  and  vinTARumaM.  » 

Ood,  of  man,  and  of  the  Universe,  to  a  new  theologioal 
■yrtem.  They  tried  to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  old  atone- 
ment Msheme,  but  it  would  not  fit;  with  the  old  dootrinea  of 
the  trinity  and  the  deity  of  Christ,  it  wonld  not  fit;  with 
an  infallible  Bible,  it  would  not  fit.  They  had  broken  one 
link  of  the  old  chain,— the  whole  chain  must  go.  They 
had  let  in  the  li^^bt  of  reason  upon  one  doctrine;  they 
could  not  stop  with  that;  everything  was  disordered  and 
out  of  relation  if  they  did.  They  must  go  on  and  let  in 
the  light  upon  all  the  rest. 

Thus,  without  being  aware,  they  had  begun  a  recoustmo- 
tion  upon  a  higher  rational  and  ethical  plain,  of  tbeir  whole 
system  of  religious  thought.  The  great  idea  of  the  un«. 
versal,  admitted  at  one  point,  would  come  in  at  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  until  at  last  it  found  recognition  in 
all.  So  that  besides  universal  salvation,  and  as  a  necessary 
correlate  of  it,  they  found  also,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
their  own  eminent  writers,  "  the  Universal  Ood,  the  Uni- 
versal Man,  Universal  Providence,  Universal  Inspiration 
and  Heveladon,  and  the  Universal  Christ." 

This  is  what  Universalism  stands  for  to-day,  in  the 
minds  of  its  broadest  and  best  thinkers,— not  one  universal 
but  all  the  nniversals,  not  universal  salvation  simply  but 
Universal  religion. 

I  trust  this  makes  clear  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of 
Universalism  as  one  of  the  two  forms  of  Christianity  in  our 
time  that  are  best  and  most  nobly  named.  It  has  a  name 
that  means  the  largest  possible  things,  the  highest  possible 
things.  It  is  a  name  which  can  never  be  outgrown.  Re- 
ligion will  grow  more  and  more  toward  the  universal,  but 
can  never  get  beyond  it.  As  men  rise  to  higher  and  larger 
conceptions  of  religion  they  will  more  and  more  see  how 
grand  and  how  adequate  for  a  religious  movement  this 
name  is. 

Probably  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  chose  it,  saw  at  the 
time  its  full  import.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew 
as  men  who  are  faithful  to  the  light  tJiat  is  given  them  are 
so  likely  to  do  in  this  worid.   The  revelation  of  the  univorsal 
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in  one  direction  WM  given  to  them.  Tliey  were  tme  to  it 
thoagh  It  oo^hem  dear  to  be  «o.     The  r«ult  wa,  th.Uhe 

IS-ThhT^  Ti  '"'',"«*^  °""'  »'  '««'  it  became  fnll 
orbed;  and  they  had  no  longer  nniversal  Balvation  merely, 
bnt  this  with  all  its  correlates.  '' 

The  other  form  of  Christianity  that  seems  to  me  as  no- 
bly named  as  Universalism  is  Unitarianism 

reh^on  of  ihi>  Eternal  Unities.     It  cannot  be  less. 

What  are  the  unities  of  religion?     They  are  those  ele 
ments,  actual  and  potential,  which  all  religions  have  in 
common.     They  are  those  elements  which  constitute  religion 
as  distmgu.shed   from  religions.      Certainly  it   is   in   the 
direction  of  this  large  interpretation  that   Unitarianism  is 
tending,  and  has  been  more  or  less  clearly  tending  through- 
out  Its  entire  history  since  the  name  first  appeared  among 
our  Tr«nsylvanian  brethren   in   the  Reformation  period 
n„f   #fii   f**  *,    '!  who  first  employed  the  great  word  did 
not  fully  understand  how  great  it  was.      They  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  see  the  unities  of  religion  clearly  in 
two  or  three  directions.     They  were  true  to  these,  and  their 
descendants  were  true  to  these,  and  so  the  vision  widened 
as  the  years  and  the  generations  went  on,  until  it  became 
complete,  and  our  leading  minds  to-day  are  coming  to  see 
that  this  word  "Unity"  is  as  great  a  religious  word  as 
there  IS,  or  ever  can  be,-h8ving  a  significance  as  profound 
as  wide  reaching  and  as  vital  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive;  and  therefore  that  the  religion  which  we 
are  invited  to,  nay  pledged  to,  by  our  very  name  as  Unita- 
rians or  unity  people,  is  the  highest,  the  broadest  and  the 
deepest  of  possible  religions,  that  is  to  say,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  one  tiltimate,  uniting,  and  eternal  religion  of  man 
Ihere  are  some  among  us  who  object  to  the  Unitarian 
name,  because  it  seems  to  them  too  small  and  too  dogmatic 
As  for  myself  I  could  as  soon  think  of  the  universe  or  of 
God  as  being  small,  as  of  Unitarianism.  legitimatelv  inter 
preted   being  so.     And  as  to  the  word  being  a  dogmatic 
one,  I  think  it  is  such  only  to  those  who  approach  it  in  the 
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.loRmBtio  Rpirit.  That  Hpirit  turns  everythinK  to  doirm. 
ti»m  not  only  m  reliKio"  but  in  science.  '^  "^  *°  ""K""'- 
Of  course  the  earlie  thoHRht  of  Unitarianism  was  inad 
equate,  as  was  the  earliest  thought  of  UniversaliL  n  .^.' 
HO  because  i,  „.«  the  earliest  ""it  was  on[y"he  ,abe  fn  Z 
manner.  It  was  only  the  acorn  in  which  the  future  oak  av 
hidden      It  wanted  time  to  unfold  the  infinite  meaning 

etfcoao'^r^^^  ^L'^"'  "'-'-'  ehoTbt-h^t '^ 

p^r?r;;tSry:i'rrx=ii3'tta 

and  nothing  more.-never  being  allowed  to  grow      B^  whv 

t^nJ\^°'  '^•"l""''*  •°^°*'     M°-'  the  babe  be  con^ 
demned  to  remain  forever  a  babe?     Shall  we  accent  evo^n 
tion  everywhere  else  and  reject  it  in  religion?    If  ^ite 

t°z:n't'a''t''fi^r*th!r:'M  ""i— -'  a^y  .nor:Zu 

IP  meant  at  hrst,  then  let  us  be  consistent  and  apply  our 
a  star  originally  meant  to  men   only  a  mysterious  twch  « 

fioZ^^K^.T  '"  *''%"«'"  «ty,thereforeTmust  bede- 
hned  as  that  forever.     And  let  us  insist  that  the  earth  mntt 

rtlo'n  ^  f  "r  f  ''^'''"  '""'"'•*  '»""  --  man^s"fi*,^trn 
ception  of  It.     But  no!  a  man  would  be  set  down  ««  «  f~li 

WhyThl',1'^  T°  -«'' ■"'-P-tationso^t^idrojreiy:^' 
Why  then  ins.s    upon  them  insider     We  must  not      We 

He^j^rra^-rth-hHrS 

ought^to  have  carried  it  forward  to  larger  mlaningf   And 

As  a  fact,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  Unitarianism 
ever  meant  to  any  of  the  broader  minds  tratesSn^T 
».mp  e  anti.auyth.ng.     Whatever  negativing  it  dirwafthe 

dSTbeaVTuS  th"  --;'*^--"/docre': 
oreaJung  up  of  the  great  conception  of  God  as 


pnt  M  having  .ttlhrrtLeTriie  'KrL'''  ""^ 
tion,  the  f[re«t  thinir  to  besr  in  minY  •  .u  .  •  ""  """«»P- 
a  true  conception  J  far  «  it  w«n        '^.V'"'  i'  "»"  »*  '•«•» 

«1  religion  iuTitilZu  ""  '"^•di'r  "  ^ard  uniTer- 
unity  of  God  ha,  been'^  luL"?'  .'^T'  '^'^'"'"  »'  '^e 
nni/ee,  large  an"  Zp  Tnd  S  Sr."'- "^  »»  »""' 
more  certain  are  io  be  th«  ?n^  '  T  .  ."  "  """^  "'l 
thefutare.  And  ever.thin/^nSe"  that'  '^  ""k^""  <>' 
to  Me  clearly  what  all  th^*„l^  '^L"""'  '*"«>  T"  «"»« 
them  to  be  the  nniyereaU^  ^-  "'"*'  S™-  **  "''"I'  ""d 
the  very  B^Zn27Jslt^l^A\'^rl''''''''''*'^'>'~ 
Truth  hL  b^n  BteS:ad°ri:''n''-  "^  ,??'"'  »'  »" 
What  are  the  uS  wh  oh  °"  ^P"?"»  "'  brethren, 
and  onward  proirresa  h«  fonn^  Unitar.an.8m  in  ita  growth 

W.11  not  sooner  or  later  be  triumpha!.")  "^  *""*  ^^^ 


vxirmaAuan  and  vhita  hi  a  xtau  , 

When  oompfeteS  th"y  rilT.t'  fan  ^^  ^"'°"  °'  ».»  ">"• 
Therefore  thev^ll  f^  Ti  '""  """"'  °'  «"  t»>i«. 

worid    th-  ™f?    u-         .'^'  ""^  "oientiflo  relimon  of  the 

Honl  and  God.      ~'*^"  '^*««"»  "nd  religion,  between  the 
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Emerson's  condition-"  statements  of  roligion  that  make 
Bkephcsm  absard."  These  names  are  banners  Xeh 
promise  certain  victory,  sooner  or  later,  to  all  who  dare 
march  nnder  then,  and  be  true  to  their  ^,;eHt  meanings 

Compared  with  these  great  lames  how  strangely  "super- 
hcial  and  meager  seem  those  by  which  most  of  the  relig  ous 
bodies  around  us  seem  content  to  be  limite.i,-snch  names 
as  Kpiscopal,  Presbyterian,  Metho.iist,  Bapt  st.  Oongrega 
tioual,  Roman  Catholic,  Lntheran,  Calvinist,  Weslem.  - 
names  which  so  far  from  having  sprung  from  the  cental 
ife  or  larger  aspects  or  eternal  elements  of  religion  or 
having  any  necessary  connection  therewith,  have  taken 
their    rise    from   accidentals    and    fragments    and    acces 

r'rn''  ^'^  "  """^  "'  "  •°''«"ty.<-"  formof  rurch 
government,  or  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  and  signify  nothin.. 
whatever  that  is  essential  or  permanent  in  the  faith  or 
worship,  or  spiritual  life  of  humanity  ' 

ng.  But  when  we  have  names  that  signify  the  greatest 
things  known  to  man,  and  toward  which  theLst  Wb 

IL  Lmeff  "  ^'^"''^  '^'"^'"«'  ^^""'-^  -  '''-'^  '■^l'"f  of 

mJ^.  i*f  °°'  significant  that  the  two  main  liberal  move- 
ments of  our  and  and  time,  bear  names,  not  only  so  great 
but  so  essentially  identical  in  import?     Should  not  this 

bZvin/Zt  rr';''°'=^V  ^'"'  "'  ""*  "«  mistaken  i 

tni^r  >.f-'"'^  ^''T  "^^  P"^''"'  '°  i^o  universal,  away 
from  the  dividing  to  the  uniting?  ^ 

tho''^''^*-""'?"?''-"^  ''''''^'°°  '"■«°f  necessity  its  unities: 
the  unities  of  religion  are  of  necessity  its  nniversals  This 
meao,  that  tne  Unitarian  and  Un.versalist  movements  a  . 
and  forever  mus  be,  in  their  de.per  meaning,  one.  How 
close  then  should  be  our  fellowship,  and  how  heart vouT 
co-operation!  And  how  great  is  the  mission  in  the  iorld 
that  nod  has  given  us  to  work  out  together! 


IS  LIFE  A  BLESSING? 

^oZZ^^ai  ll"^  *-  »"•  «■"'  "'»  tender  .uerc.ea  are  over  a..  Wa 
"God's  In  Ills  heaven  - 
Airs  right  with  the  world."-Brownlng 

.o;rr;arrteVar:^,;'ht^";r^.r-^^ 

hiH  question   this   mornbg       *^  ^  '^''"  ""•>'  '°  """^^ 

Let  not  the  qLtLb^"Tni^""'^°"«^^^^^ 
tions  which  soundlomewhat.hp^t'.*"''  °'*'«'-  1°««- 
I  do  not  ask,  xiave  we  anvthini  *  T  ^u  T  "°'  '•"«  ««««• 
«ure  -y  «;nd".e:nVsr;^4°  ^;,f-^^"\ ^°;;  ^•"- 
very  shallow  observation  shows  ns  thl^  1  •  ^*'-  ^"""^ 
being  whose  life  is  wholly  devoid  of  hi  "*  ''  "^  ''"°""' 
wretched  the  most  debased  the  most  rifn  ^^' ""^' 
some  good— much  eood  Rnt  IT  ""^'  ""om.  experience 
-he  s.rrotal.  the  S  oufrm^o?  r.^f"  '"^  '^  -^^  -''' 

.0  a^X^tr^r r -a^i^^^^^^  '^  ?-'-.  or 
•Oh  God,  we  thank  thw  Zt  wt  i  ?u  '"'"'"'  «"  ««yi°g: 
well:  while  others  have^eencaTf^'  '"''"'^  *'«  ^'^^^  ^«  «™ 
iive:  while  others  have  gone  ww/h!^ '°  "^^"'^ 
-iever  reach  their  case.  weTe  stTll  Tn  ^-  '""'  '"^"'y  <"»° 
;ntercedi„g  terms  wiih  ther-'  l  T  P'Y'^K  K™nMs  and 
reason  for  this  kind  of  thankfuln^s  fh.  w?"'  '"'^*  ''^ 
«re  better  off  than  others      Tha  ta"!;^   t^'i  "^  '*""  ""> 


2  IS  UVK  A  BLBSSING  / 

out  the  blessings  Indeed  the  Buddhists  conceive  of  men 
noble  enough  not  to  be  willing  to  accept  happiness  in  any 
world  so  long  as  one  human  being  anywhere  in  the  universe 
remains  miserable. 

My  inquiry  is  almi  as  radical  as  that.  I  wish  to  know 
if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  goodiie.sa  of  the  Lord 
18  over  absolutely  all  his  creatures:  if  all  men  everywhere 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low  (as  men  count  high  and  low)' 
■  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  sorely  tempted,  the  deeply  sinning' 
the  heath.  11  to  wliom  Christ  was  never  preHched,"and  even 
persons  who  have  passed  on  into  the  next  world,  all  have 
reason  to  he  grateful  to  «od  that  he  gave  them  their  being 
and  in  such  a  universt>  as  this,  ' 

Otcour.se  this  is  only  ifiiotUer  wav  of  inquiring,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  tliat  life  itself  is  a  blessing,  or  that  the 
universe  is  good. 

To  this  question,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are 
some  who. say.  No,  the  universe  is  not  good:  life  is  not  a 
blessing. 

We  call  those  who  thus  declare,  pessimists. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  schools  of  pessimists  in  our 
day  are  two.  Neither  one  is  large,  and  yet  both  are  worthy 
of  attention.  From  somewhat  different  premises,  and  by 
different  processes  of  reasoning,  they  both  arrive  at  essen- 
tially the  same  dark  conclusions  regarding  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  human  life. 

Perhaps  we  m.iy  name  as  the  head  of  one  school 
Edward  von  Hartmanu,  a  German.  VonHartmann  reaches 
his  conclusions,  we  may  say,  bv  cataloguing  the  good  and 
the  evil  in  human  life,  and  then  placing  the  two  catalogues 
side  by  side,  and  deciding  that  the  evil  makes  the  larger 
showing. 

The  other  school  is  that  of  .irthur  Schopenhauer,  also  a 
German,  a  more  original  and  stronger  thinker  than  Hart, 
mann.  Schopenhauer  is  not  satisfied  with  putting  the  joy 
and  the  sorrow,  the  pain  and  the  pleasure,  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  life  into  opposite  scales  of  a  balance,  and  deciding  in 
favor  of  that  which  seems  the  heavier,  but  he  boldly  declares 


I!^  UFBABLESSmOf 

extinouon  of  life  iJ^^I:  11'^' '  ^"^^^  ^''^  "«-«'-  or 

diixry:  lt»;i';f r^  'f  °' «'--.  — , 

erable  if  he  does  not  obtain  U      AH^'  '"'^^ /'ot.  and  i«  mi«: 

there  is  no  Jpl^  hl^.^otrr^rult^;;  »"'' 

baffled,  b,  the  for  e^^rNa^ufe  or  a"  h  "."'T''  7"'"'"'  "'"^ 
Sreat  universal,  blind,  unconr^ojs" W  1 ''':tich  I  '  •"^^^'^f 
and  absolute,  and  which  ever  ni,»v,  1'  7  '     mhnite 

in  spite  of  him,  T  his  Znv  w.N  °"  ?.'"''''  "'^  °^"  ^^^ 
blind,  universal,  inliniteV^ ,^.  po"e;"o/N„tre""-  ''''" 
uot  resist,  but  must  be  overlK,r>.e  bH  Itt  i,  T  T' 
to  try  to  resist  it      Tho  o,.i,      •  j  ^  •  '^  '°"y  for  h  m 

Soin^  out  o}  l^steJe'e  I'or^Ti '^  ;;;,7"----  ^^e 

ade,ua^|.ifi„«:i  Zf^hirlt^lrnrA'''^  ""'^^^ 
beelTihrtr-m^fir^r-^^^^^ 

SSlr^.^  ^'■^'^  ^--^  '-'er^on-trif ."d 
The  positions,  you  see,  are  somewhat  different-  «,.  i      . 
for  our  purposes  they  are  the  same      Bnt    fl     .  '  ^'"'' 

holding  that  the  world  is  bad  and^L  •  «ehools  afjiw   in 

ing  to  be,  is  the  onlT^od  Thev  m„  ,''°  ?^«'  "•'"'  "'»'  ««««■ 
IKJints  from  which  tt,™vevM!»  \r  '^'^'''  "'  **"'  "^'""1- 
of  reasoning  upon  it^  ^  '      ^  '"■°'''^'"-  ""*'  l''"'''  '""thods 

To  all  this,  what  shall  we  sav  ?     Tl,o>     • 
Frst,  it  is  to  be  noticed  thit  thk  co.^fusTon'nf'".?''  '"  ^"•^- 
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•  IS  LIFE  A  BLKSSmu  ! 

hnraan  race  generally,  that  life  is  an  evil— sometljing  lean 
desirable  than  death.  On  the  contrary,  in  nearly  all  lands 
and  times,  life  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  precious  of 
all  possessions,  and  death  one  of  the  most  sad  and  lament- 
able of  evils.  The  world  over,  men  have  always  been  willing, 
as  a  rule,  to  give  more  to  save  their  lives  than  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever,  and  the  severest  punishment  decreed 
upon  evil  doers  is  reckoned  that  of  death.  What  does  this 
mean,  only  the  world's  profound  and  ineradicable  judgment, 
that  life,  in  spite  of  the  sorrows  and  hardships  that  may 
more  or  less  attach  themselves  to  it,  is  not  in  it-  If  an  evil, 
but  a  good  ? 

Is  it  said  that  this  natural  clinging  of  men  to  life  comes 
solely  from  an  unwillingness  to  go  through  the  mere  phys- 
ical agony  of  dying?  No,  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  ways  are  known  of  taking  life  with 
out  paiu.  But  all  the  same  men  cling  to  life,  and  are  un- 
willing to  give  it  up. 

Is  it  said  that  it  is  the  fear  of  something  after  death, 
that  makes  men  cling  to  life?  To  some  extent,  or  with 
some  persons,  this  may  be  so.  But  yet  how  inadequate  an 
explanation  this  is,  will  be  seen,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
among  persons  or  peoples  whose  thought  of  what  may  be 
beyond  death  is  not  dreadful,  there  is  essentially  the  same 
love  of  earthly  life  and  unwillingness  to  surrender  it.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  this  could  not  be,  if  men  generally  felt  that 
life  is  an  evil— if  it  was  the  general  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind  that  life  has  in  it  more  of  bitter  than  sweet, 
more  of  sorrow  than  joy,  more  of  curse  than  blessing,  and 
that  the  sooner  we  get  to  the  end  of  it  the  better? 

No,  the  very  great  rarene.ss  of  suicide  in  the  world,  is  a 
standing refntation  of  pessimism.  So  is  the  fact  that  almost 
universally  snicide  is  classified  with  crimes  and  sins,  or,  if 
not,  then  it  is  charged  to  insanity.  But  it  could  not  be  a 
sin  to  escape  from  life  if  life  were"  an  evil  and  death  were  a 
good.  Nor  would  such  an  act  be  an  evidence  of  insanity, 
but  rather  the  opposite.  They  should  rather  be  regarded 
■as  the  insane  who  did  not  take  means  to  escape  from  an  evil. 


«  I.I  Ft:  A  BLKSSIXd  ! 

cIai.?of''ti!i  n"'^  '".'°"''  '""y"'  ^°  *"  8«t  evidence  that  the 
claim  of  the  pessimist  is  contrary  to  the  general  experience 
of^  the  race,  oppose.,  to  the  a,  Jost  universal  judgSTf 

An.l  especially  Joes  it  fly  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  our 

arc!  tr.i;tK.'r=  S'  sr^,  S 

MWfiusHBb  s  d„y-  this  ■«  the  spirit  of  o.ir  moitern  HRe. 
■'  ^Ih  lite  1,111  diiBtii  t.ir  wliiuli  Me  imni. 

TlsiHeomhii-l,  out  ii»rm»  lire  wmit. 
Miire  life  mil!  fulipr  ilmi  wi.  ™nf 

And  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  individuals      fSn  tl.™,   i 
anycoinmnnityand  tind  the  man  whotctes^o  theZt 

sound  bodv^    Th  "  v^^"  .'"""  '""*'  »  «°"''<1  wind  in  a 

.ia.i,,™r:,";:-z'&.t-x£-t' 

balance,  telling  yon  that  life  is  good-the  greases,  of  bles" 


't.'i 


"  Count  ,.Vr  lliyduyn  fio,,,  „„g„|.,l,  fr,.,., 
AiKl  Itmm,  whiit.-vcr  thmi  liasl  Imc„. 
TIs  winu'tliing  l«siu-r  \mt  Ut  hi'," 

by  fh.s,  as  expressing  donbt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  wS 
named.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  men  .T^  * 
alwav,  really  believe  what  they  thi.k  the v  do  Th  oaKh"„n 
She, enhaner's  years  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  p/ove  tha 
hfe  ,8  an  ev,l  an.l  death  the  only  good,  he  clung  toTfe  with 
an  eagerness  seldom  seen.  Hewonid  fly  from  place  opTace 
for  fear  of  ep.dem.cs  or  contagions.     He  wonld  never  Ma 

anr^torhv  h"-  -."^  "'T'^  "''^^  »'  ■"«•"  with  dagger 
Tofj  ^         "'''''  ■""*  ^"•■'  "'''™"'  ''V  every  unusual 

not  but  compel  the  question,   "Do  thev  reallv  believe  their 
own  d«,tnnef' •     Doubtless  they  do  in  k  sort  ItintZV^a, 
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philosophic,,!  wHy,  but  isn't  tli«r«  m,moH,i„K  Hfill  .Inepor  in 

tb«.. th„., .i,.„i,t,s  „„v.  wiHob SB.VH tbat ti..*^ion.,ri,:.. !:,.;;; 

I).i  yon  r.,.n«mbHr  tli..  story  wUioh  Dr.  CliminiMs;  tells  of 

h.„.s„f     howtu„twl.«n   1,.,  was  «  hoy  his  f„,h."fook  him 

r.  th..  f„,„,lv  ,,hB,s,.  „„„  .Sun.lay  m,.rni„«  to  „  „„i.,hborin^ 

town,   o  hoar  a  celebrat,.,!   pr»acb«rr     Th»  s«r,„on  wh^ 

a"::!;::  of';v'"''""';ri'  "^i"  "■•"-'-  f-^on  th,:;; 

o      1  V  '  T"'  "";  '"'l"''«'"<"«'<«  »f  "II  without  th,.  8i,l 

of  ,livi  .H^rrace,  ,,h„  ,.„„,!  „f  „„„,.„t  ,,rayor-of  in.mH,liHtH 
cry.n«to  (>o,J  for  salvation  from  th.  ilnp^nulin^  .lo<"r  The 
un  ross„m  m».lH  upon  the  sensitive  an.l  sincer,,  boy  was  pro- 
tonuil  I  he  service  close.l.  As  they  went  out  of  the  ch.  rch 
he  hear.1  h,s  father  remark  to  another  in  „   .locisive  tone    • 

to^  ;;.;;"'?  ""■  "'^'''™ "  '^ ""  "■'"■•" "«"'  ^^-  ^oy 

waita  If^r  li"   i  m''  "?"'"'"'•,    ^^  t''"/ returned   home  he 

*."  ret      »         "/i""'  '"."•'""''  '"  '"'"  °"  "'"  '"omentous 

"K,   but   presently  be^mn  to  whistle.     Arriving,  they  went 

nh,  the  house.       •  H„  will  surely  call  the  family  together"' 

thought   yo,.ng   VV.llmm,    "to  lay   before   them    the  awful 

tn.  hs  we  have  hoanl."     But  iJenci,  his  father .,,  fetlv  took 

off  h,s  boots,  put  out  his  feet  towar<l  the  fireplace  an,l  began 

re«,l„.g  „  newspaper.     The  boy  was  shocke, .     He  in«t«nt"v 

M^:?;."  ''""^•""-     """  '''"'-''  '-"«-  ■•'■    None  of  thZ 

Ami  from  that  moment  William  Ellery  Channing's  faith 

'    1'" "  ?•'  ^%   ?'""•"  '*''»''''"■     H"  «fterwar.l  came    o 

fathei    was   not   necessarily  to   be  calle<J   a  hypocrite      He 

assonte,!  An.l  yet  there  was  a  <Ieeper  and  a  truer 
Helf  that  did  not  believe  at  all.  And  that  was  why  he 
could  whistle  or  read  his  newspaper  after  hearing  "uL  a 

so„^«bV'r''  r\  "''"l'^  """"P"'  "^  '"  conclude,  that  per- 
s-ons  about  us  today,  who  profess  to  believe  that  they  have 
loved  ones  m  hell,  and  other  loved  ones  stan.ling  on  the 


g 
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their  nei^hUrn^  eepin^  well'^^bu^rr-  •"°«^'"K  *'"> 
they  really  <lon'     Mieve  thl/v,;  *    fi*""*  ""  <«",  l«K,Buse 

«trai  XnrLi^::„::,;."rr::ir "- ""'--« 

current  is  runniDff  in  on«,lLf-         '?•      "''"*'  »  '^'"•'"''e 

and  with  no  S  wZ  wm  7";',"'^''''  rt';'"'''''"''-' 

exact  opposite  direetZ  *^\vi^"t  .  tu^'^  '^"^'"'^  '"  ""> 
that  at  that  point  there  are  two  im^ntT'ar  l°"  '  ''  '^• 
«nd  an  under  current   How.n      ■  •.^'"''"''"=""<"nt 

lower,  unseen  .ZZ^'Z^^Z^Ho  7tT  T,"  It 
surface  water  flows  north  tt.^   |''™n*rer.     So  that  while  the 

down  through  the  "  ';? it^'i'to-r  'V  ''*"  ™'"''"" 
flowing  south,  herself  moves  south      So  tt  ''*"'.  T""' 

child  is  Ldanrrarvmo™2    f  .^"''""^  belief,  that  her 

Schopen'^bf^r'  alwUf  d?d  .^^rin",?  'f '  /"""^  '*'''"*"^  «' 
seek  in  every  way  possible '  to  iT^?*^  °/  eourting  death, 
ing,  must  we  no[  sav  W  7  "•  ^"'"'""^  "^  b.liev- 
the;  believe?     Thet^nl        "?''  ^IT""*'  ""'^  ''^'''-ve  that 

tionof  thesou.  \VhnftLJZ".''  f'^  ""''''■ 
set  toward  the  cold  north  of  It  ,?"^°/'  °^  ^^^"  '°8'« 
pair,  or  the  abandtlrtV  ife  Tst  iT^fr'f  ''^■ 
currents  of  their  real  faith,  their  feelZ  th«fr'  ^f  "P"" 
lence,  their  unconscious  moral  indrmej'  ^ !!"  I-fe-exper- 
nier  soutu  region  where  ,,f"    J"/*"™''"  V,'°'^"'''^  * ''"''- 

a.pects,andbe'cZe:'a  hin?tobtle:rred°;td''  T'  J"'"^ 
sings  her  ever-lasting  song.  '''  ""''  ^'"^"^  ^"P" 


IS  LiPt:  A  HLBsaixa  t 
nnu'^^ltph^ZbitZi ""  ^f}  ""  """-y  «'>°''""  hideous, 

cob  house  thinK  built  UDhlfh     /'.'« ,"  ™"«  "nKenious 
truer  logic  tends  t«  In  J*^/-    ^      '°*""*'  '""'"y'  wh'ch  a 

against  as  neither  frue^or  worthy" '""°™'  '"'''"''  ^"-"^ 

even*'shrin;':;:^X'lLe  V  T  '""  '^T'"«'  ^  «■"  -' 
in^,  and  evil^the^eT;  °h«tr,d  "S!:""'  "/  "'"■""''  '''"''"• 
Hhut  his  eves  to  these  darkeSs  n  h  """  •""  ""^  "^ht  to 
am  not  sure  l)nt  tlL  T  -f  ''"""°  experience.  I 
Hartman  do  a  reallervirtn  .r"*"",^  .*^«''°P-nbauer  and 
sternly  to  view  ^"70^,°  t7rem  . ^  ''°'''«« '^ese up 
them,  and  Hee  them  in  stro'^  li^tr  '^  '"''"  ^*  """'*  '^ 

morfiStiX  a:ar;,t'"h:r"'''r  *\p~'^^' «» '»« 

nature  A  or  th(t  if  rl!^:  Z^^n'^^.^!^  '«  ■"  "« 
that  evil  isSp;Srnnh:;nX^  °-'-^  *^«  '-' 

gle  and  hardshios      rT,/    .^':"PI«"'t'"«nt-     «o  with  strug- 

The  truthi  ha?  out^th  "  *""  '^"'*'  '"  *>»«  «■»"«'? 
of  the  ver  greate^  \^L''^'''"\"'-^''°  «»"«''  «vils  eome  some 
been  the  sL^^Tt^lr'"^  ^"T"  *°  ■"""•     These  have 

the  spurs  thThLtrgtd'h>"on"''"That  m?n"''  "Tf  "?'' 
a  savage,  is  due  tn  ♦hi  t    »  xi    J      , ,      """'  "  "^ot  to-day 

desire  ^to  escape   VoL         "''**  T'*''  ^""^'"'  «''°»gl«.  « 

him  to  labor  to  thTnk  to  'Z'  '^^  ^  ™"''"°^'  ^''^•' ^riv'en 

physical  forces  of  nRh;!."'''  '°  '"'■^n*'  *«  ""ake  the 

fellow,  to  dZlop  soettv  to  forr"""'  "'  ""T"^'"^  *"''  "'« 
tions  for  mutn«1  ,.r„frf  ■ '         ,  ?*  «o^e''ament8  and  institu- 

into  an:riira:Trb,ri^:'''a'L'^7n\r^  r  r 

S  S  oa.     It  would  be  easy  to  till  a  whole  discourse  with 


E:J! 


which  -pUoia.T^klgTalls'a  LrHe^Cni::  ""',""" 

reached  instaatly-a./priLrv6  n«n  J!  h      """^""•"""o'l^ 
eupposed  the  wo^ld  to fa^ Sc^a?:^  brreLEir 


hard,  gre«n.  and  ra  yet  worthliwii  f™it        i  .t 

it«  time,  full  irrown    r  nli    rir.     .  '™'*' «'">  HiMi  Hrmlly,  in 

nDde™t«ud.     ^     '       ''•  "P"  ''""•  ""'y  «>««  ".mble  to 

have  bnman  ma«cleH  deve^lon  ^tho^t  U^^'k,  ^^^  '"'"''» 

They  would  have  man  ~™d  of  fn^       i'^'*'  °' "-«"•«•• 

Mptrience  in  life  to  call  itTnrr    •  /  '""""«'"  without  anv 

«  child  become  a  mant  thSf ;r:"S"and't^  '°""/  'T'" 

raan-H  knowletlge  without  ac.Sirinir  ft"     kT'^Tl  u'  " 

nations  attain  civilization  u,;*i,     .       ■        .    "^^  "°"'''  have 

experience  or  Z  pC  b/wh^ch  aTnl"^  '•''•?"«''  ""^  "'  '»"« 

POHHible.     Thev  won  Shave  the  "'"'"'^'"''^«"<"'  hecome« 

infant  school  of  time  of  a  hr  if  ^^°"'*  '"  **''''  ""'« 

can  imagine  it  ever  becomfn    in  *'i'^  ^^"''''  ""  ''"«'  ^e 

l-ause-^all  this  eann'oTbr^Cc'aJrth  'rirt^"'^-     "°'' 

^orSZV^:!^^:,;^^;^^^      The, 

::J5e;tti^triir£H'iT="""- 

from    white,  and  cold    fVom  hea't      t  X""'  '"  .^'''«'«'" 
complaint  is  really  airainlt  M..  .!       .        "''""   *°'"<'«    'heir 
where  onerativT  in  f?        •         '*"*  °'  '"""«'  and  effect  every 
which  trfn    re  IwTrrh    '^f  P"'"°''bin^  thrush 

^r^-^K^oMh^rtt 

a  slende!^"a'Lrut:  ^h^Tf  ^tt i^lT^ '^^ 

v^rse.  because  r^tsl^afvellonse'lvht''''''  •^'°^''  '*>«  «°i- 
only  of  power,  but  alsTof  wisin  /'""'/'^'y*^«'«'  "»' 
before  t^  human  ,4„?  beca  ^  "f"!!  ^  '  "'"'  """  """^ 
3ur,  and  the  consequent  ™lurtotilfnf'"f°'"  ""^  S^""" 
aud  especially  the  wealth  of  p^o^  L^  Xr  r;;.S 


t  -  :: 


i!h 


I! 


I' 


'»  l./*'e  ^  HI.KSSlyil  ! 
Htr.Hk,„f  eastern /law„tTVhrf,,n.l,r'''  ""'  ''"'  ""  «"" 

dence  of  the  value  of  lifo  ..  ,i  .1        '";""'  '^wtn  iih  m  evi 
But  how  much  HtroiJL    iTTi      Y  '^'"■"''>'  "»'«»•">'■••. 

tL»  future y  """t'es-  niiall  we  not  say  prol.aWlitieH,  of 

tibule;  the  moreht  I^e  h  ""  '"  '"'  -^"'"'inKm  a  ves. 

-  «  »i  -Kle  HK^re  oirmrt  .71  7""""  *°.  '"'  ""'^  «  fragment 
Htone  o^woTa  Jrlat  tell  ^'r  "'  "  'f^"'  »"•«<•"'-« 

H«emH  to  ..e  l^yond  it-Tnetm'nr""^  "''=""'•     ^""'""■''f 
by  it.     ThiH  iH  the  nl,';i       I      ?  "',"''*"  "^'"■"'^ '°  '*  implie.1 

»ore  ratiotrtht  L'  Th'f/- w'/^cV^vr  .'""-'•"W 
more  .lifflculties  than  iny  „th;r  'nconiparably 

"Htnre,  habits,  sphere  of  1I  e  in  .iT  """""'  ■""*"  ^-  '''' 
fHcnlty  of  man's  mi,'5!o  any  bit  of  h  '  teir**' /"'"'  ""^ 
nature,  and  try  to  draw  a  raHonnl  i,  f  '""f '""l  o"-  ""omI 
what  .nan  is,  and  wTmade  Z  "'''''^'"'« ''«">  tbat  as  to 
than  picture  him  as  deH^  ?nr  ^  T  ^°"  ''°  ''""'^"'■'•« 
than  a  brief  th^e  Lore*!  w  *"'""■>■  '"°'"«  oxten.led 

than  this  mtle  [^and"?  ZZ  ""'  '""'  •"""  "  "'''"'-  '-«- 

lay«   bold   of  tie   felt  of  Or'^"'rr',^''''''  ^''  *'"''♦'  '•"" 
««V8,   "Thou  hast  etern «1   1^     '    !"^  '""."""^  "''  'O  »■'«  '«««• 

hand.  i/j:i,ir:l  f^:  rthTS-^^T?,^  i^v 
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Take  mnn'H  thought,  that  flie.  trom  world  to  world  aud 
l?ra.j«,  almost  a  un.verw,,  and  tell  me  if  the  min.l  thun  think 

Who  Hhall  Hay  that  the  real  meaninK  of  the  diH«atiHfac 

!ra  T.:;xs  """■'" "--' '-  --' '' -'  •■•' '« » --Sr 

The  miHtake  of  those  who  call  life  evil  i«  that  thev  take 
meanH  for  endn;  fras.uer.tK  for  wholes;  processes  f„?cmn 
ltt?T  "t.     "^"f  ^';  -''"^'"'Kbte.!  lyes  can  see  foTSl 
t.^^  T^^'  ?"'  ^^^  "'  "  '""'  ''""  "'  Ju"«  B"  if  it  were 

r)ecaUHe  tboy  can   see  i.o  «oo<l  in  it   l,y  itself  thev  sav  the 
part  .s  useless  and  the  whole  machine  is  a  failure         ^ 

I  stand  besule  a  great  building  nn.ler  process  of  erection 
-how  easy  it  is  for  me  here  to  be  a  pessimist!  Here  are 
piles  of  stone  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  !•  What  ifoodi^  there 
in  these?"  I  exclaim.  "These  are  not  a  buUdC  "  iZ 
umber  and  br.ck  and  lime   and  lath  and  slate^nd  iro" 

What  are  they  good  for  y    There  is  no  building  here.    The 
whole  affair  is  a   mockery."     But,  one  who  I's  wiser  a., 
proaches  me,  and  quietly  says.  "VVait."     A^d  on   anotSir 
day,  he  brings  me  again.     The  disorder  has  not  disappeared 
ndeed  in  some  respects  has  increased;  and  yet,  in  the  inid^' 

tHh"'**''":.^'"'  I^'"  '^  "  column,  and  there  an  arch' 

And  he  says,   "See,  the  building  is  cominjt-  these  are  nrn 

phesiesof  what  shall    be."     Again,  after  tngeTdr'w 

brmgs  me  once  more.     The  disorder  and  confusion  are  gone 

the  building  stands  complete,  l)eautiful  *^       ' 

Friends,  believe  me,  there  is  no  philosophy  for  a  moment 

worthy  of  your  attention  or  mine,  that  dL^not  come™n  o 

he  confusions  and  hasty  judgments  of  earth  to    .  ■  to  man 

of  G™1-     ?  r"""*-   ,  ^"'^•'^  •"""""'■'-^  i«  J°-  "  huildin  ' 

of  God"  '"'  '""''  '"''*"''•"''  ■"""""  "'•'  '''  «  ''"M-'K 

Buildings  of  God!     Ah!  with  that  thought,  what  li^ht 

comes!     .Surely  that  is  what  they  must  l>e-bu'ildin^of  (Z\ 


if 
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Everything  iudieates  that.     And  if  thnv «,«  n.        u. 
teix  it  that  we  Hee  incomnletenel  t„  Zv     '  '^".^'»«'  >"«'■ 

profi^ttdLttt  wl^'"Te^  "t''  '^  '""'  ^''^  '^^ 
one  with  the  .leepeTreaim  This  i.  ™.  •'"."  '"■'*  *'"'*  '« 
is  the  voice  of  Jesus  and  P„„I  ,  It  '^"''Siou's  voice.  This 
Hainthest  me    amiToft  est  r'"   "■"  '"•°Pi'«'«.  a»d  all  the 

iH  the  voie^of  '^!t:^J:^  ^--  °'  '^^  ««-     This 

Hnd^'.::::a^°^.:!";^r"?j;[:';'^'-''>  H„ehnviewof  ,ife 
stars  of  eternal  ^  bine  ouV  HowZL:"*"'  '  *'°"  ^''^ 
stepH!  sonss  to  oar  lips-  jStoSeartsr^""'''' '"''"^ 
pass    away,  as    we   chant  \iJyj"^.'"'^"'>''     How  sorrows 

ni.ht,,„tjo,eon.eth'in1he  .nS',".  >  "''■^'  '""''"^   '^  " 

for  thankf„h,e.ss,  either  tpU^  of  tratn'ri. '  ^"'."l' 
rejoicas  in  favors  received  at  Jk^  '   °'  '^""'  *l"<=li 

".  Oh,  «od,  I  thanHwlht  *  r 'ZT  :Li?:;,-  ^"-^'""^^ 
sick,  that  while  others  are  in  v^nT  mv  t  t  '"  """ 
plied,  that  while  others  are  left  irThlf?^^  wants  are  sup. 
the  gospel,  that  while  Xr  L  „ot  1"  S'"  '  ^'1 
hope  and  merev  I  still  i;„„    '"  s°"»  "^yond  the  reach  of 

say'  for  .such"  ?or  „t  rabTe  u"nwoX  11 T"''  "°''  ' 
but    giouud    for    a  thnntf  ,i  "'"^°"'»y'  selhshoess  as  that, 

worthy,  honoiiS  to  GoTn^T\t'fi  ,"°'^'«'  ™«elfi«h 
verse  a^  in  its  central  ^    ^'  *«""ffu'ne88  for  the  uni 

in  eve"  fo^r  which  Tno*^  goo<l,  thankfulness  for  life 
unspeakably  pr^l^s'  "  "'""«''  '^  ""o".   ««  a  blessing 

set  Jut"'  Sh  areThrrT'  *"  '^T  H"-"""  >^i'h  which  we 
not,  as  ratoual  men  as  men  who  \''  "^'^'  '°  ">«  '^^  ««"- 
voices  that  spea^to  us  out  of  human  "  '"""''""^'^  *»  "^^  '''^ 
onrown.,o„,s^cepttheTh'e:;ilTfrSi:^,r„fTh^^^^ 
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^d  ^i  otl  hn    '"V^l'  the  power  which  formed  the  world 

:„1  Sore  rat"*''  '"^' ""  '""'«^°'«"'  ■^°'  ■"«'-'"-^. 

A.i  .  .  "2"°'' '•>"'! 'all. 
At  last,  tar  off,  at  last  to  all 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

Such  are  some  of  the    reasons-I    cannot    but    think 

:3^'^  T.'  'f'\  ^^"^°"^  why-even  though  standng 
amidst  earths  clouds  and  shadows,  we  yet  mav  conHdentlf 

■nton?  f """'  ^Z  "^•'^  ""^  "''y-  -en  though  finZ 
mg  ourselves  living  in  the  early,  frosty,  changeful,  stormy 
April  of  imperfect  human  justice,  we  yet  must  believe  thai 
a  warmer,  sunnier  May  and  June  will  come  bv  and  by  in 
Orod  s  sure  season;  why,  though  face  to  face  with  the  strug- 
gles, the  sorrow's,  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  we  vet  must 
beheve  tha  that  these  are  educational  and  discipli/ary  and 

thint"'  *^^'''  *'  ^^^  '■''™"  "'  ""'■  '''"'Jy  together  to-day,  I 
think  we  have  reason  to  go  home,  not  with  fear  or  despair 
in  our  hear  s,  but  with  hope  and  trust  and  great  cmXe 
singing  with  Browning:  'ourage, 

"  Oort's  in  his  heaven.— 
All  riiht  with  the  world;" 

Chanting  with  the  old  Hebrew  psalmist, 

"The  Lord  is  good  to  all. 
And  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;  " 

"  Ou^rZt 'is'"?' ''''^u*^  ■"='""''''*  'i««Ja™«0'i  of  Paul, 

Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 

for  „s  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  o   ^y  " 


IF  I  WERE  TWENTY  AGAIN,  WHAT 
WOULD  IDO? 


persistently  ^-     ^^  "^V  P-'ay  never  so 

which  case  it  would  hardlv  hi'  ^  c.rcumstanced   (in 

again,  unless  we  could  do  it  with  fhrJi^i  '^  °''*'' 
wisdom  or  better  advantages  '  ''*'P  "^  S^^^ter 

is  the  father  or  mother  Ihn  °^,r"°«  ^K^*"-  Where 
children?  Where°s  the  ^n,^h7h^^'^"  V?  ^is  or  her 
give  up  the  other!  he  delrer  self '' Whl7  •  %^'° '^°""* 
woman  who  does  noma  fi\..''"'^  '*  *^«  Man  or 
and  deepened  and  taken  „n"!Sf5'P^  '"''<=''  have  grown 
years   until  li,»  ,f\°°  ^^'^^'^  sacredness  with  the 

An  S  .    '' ''°"'''  "'^  ''°  condition  be  parted  with 

»;aarm.     But  one  would  not  want  the  year  to  be  all 
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spring.  It  is  better  that  summer  and  autumn  and  winter 
should  come  in  their  place.  Each  brings  its  own  great 
wealth  of  good,  and  its  own  satisfactions. 

The  truth  is.  the  glory  of  life  1  es  in  the  full  roundness 
of  it,— in  going  through  all  the  rich  and  precious  exper- 
iences of  every  season  of  life,  from  the  earliest  spring- 
time to  the  latest  autumn, — from  light-hearted  childhood 
in  the  nursery  as  life's  morning  sun  begins  to  climb  the 
eastern  sky,  to  peaceful  old  age  by  the  fireside,  as  life's 
evening  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 

_With  this  much  by  way  of  introduction,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  let  me  come  to  the  question  that  is 
before  me,  "If  I  were  twenty  again,  what  would  I  do?" 
Let  me  suppose  it  possible  to  go  back  to  that  age,  and 
begin  life  again  at  that  point  with  my  present  knowledge 
and  experience.  How  would  I  shape  ray  life?  In  what 
respects  would  I  do  differently  from  what  I  have  done? 
What  rules  or  principles  of  life  would  I  adopt? 

Of  course  these  are  large  questions  which  can  only  be 
imperfectly  answered.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
get  some  thoughts  on  the  subject  not  wholly  without 
value.  Let  me  speak  first  of  one  thing  that  I  would 
not  do. 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  time  in  life  when  one  is  more  likely 
to  feel  iu  haste  than  at  twenty.  Youth  is  gone;  man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  upon  us.  We  begin  to  feel 
stirring  within  us  strange  new  powers  and  ambitions. 
We  grow  eager  to  get  out  into  the  world,— to  plunge 
into  its  battles,  to  work  out  careers  for  ourselves.  We 
begin  to  feel  old.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  felt  so  old 
since,  as  I  did  at  twenty  or  twenty-one.  I  now  see  how 
very  young  I  was. 

The  reason  why  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  if  I  were 
twenty  again,  is,  that  that  independent,  responsible  life 
upon  which  one  is  soon  to  enter,  is  so  large,  so  many 
sided,  so  serious  a  thing,  that  one  needs  the  largest  and 
best  possible   preparation   for  it — a  preparation   much 
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larger  and  deeper  and  more  thorough  than  anyone  can 
possibly  get  who  rushes  into  it  in  haste 

It  so  happens  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  mo«t 
momentous  decisions  in  life  have  to  Tmade  soon  arte 
one  sets  out  upon  an  independent  career 

One  of  these  is  the  business  or  calling  in  life  that  one 
IS  to  follow      It  IS  immensely  important  that  he  shal! 

ure  if  lit  ".'  ""rr"'  °'  '''''"«  ""'^^y-  Succe  L  or  faU- 
ure  IS  likely  to  hang  upon  tl-  decision.     It  is  plain  then 

base  IntheTr  "f"'""  '''  ^''°"'''  "«  "°  "«due 
naste.     In  the  case  of  some  young  persons,  the  choice  of 

Z".  J  fn  J  °  *^^;  "'^  y°""»  P"^°n  ^"y  early  devel- 

aotituda  in  /'"?^'"';°'"^'=^"'"^'  °^  «hows  [string 
aptitude  in  a  certain  direction,  which  is  nature's  wav 
of  pointing  out  to  him  what  he  can  do  best.  ?n  smne 
respects  young  persons  are  fortunate  who  are  born  wiTh 
such  a  natural  bent  or  taste  or  aptitude.     They  are  sr^ed 

But   in   matiy,   perhaps  a   majority  of  cases     vounsr 

c^a?  anTde."^"^  • ';°  "  ^'""'*  "^^  ^°-"°°  by  any  sucf 
clear  and  decided  indication  in  themselves.  Thev  have 
to  canvas  the  whole  field  of  callings  open,  study  Their 
own  nature  as  best  they  can,  study  the  naure  and  the 
tw«n  ti^m  V^'  ""r "^  cal'ings.'^and  thus  decide  be 
tween  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  In  many  cases 
t  IS  exceedingly  difficult.  A  false  step  taken  in  haste  o 
Ignorance  may  prove  a  life-long  disaster 

kDLr.rrii  „f  u-^^  'T^  maturity  of  judgment,  and  some 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world.     Here  comes  in 

If  hLi  u  '?*  ''?'?  'P^"' '°  *<='"'°'-  What  is  a  cour^ 
of  high  schoolstudy?  What  is  a  course  of  college  stud^ 
omA""  ^pyage  of  discovery,  made  with  two  distinct 
objects  in  view.     One  object  is,  that  the  student  may 

world  L°'',"''T^  "f  ""•  ^"-^  °"t  ""  P^'^JWe  aboat^he 
world  he  lives  in;  the  other  is  that  he  may  discover 
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himself,— I  mean,  find  out  and  develop  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble his  own  faculties  and  powers.  Now  when  a  youne 
man  has  made  honestly  and  earnestly  one  or  both  of 
these  voyages  of  discovery,  and  thus  found  out  what 
they  have  to  reveal  to  him  about  hiuiself,  the  world,  and 
human  life,  do  you  not  see  how  much  better  prepared  he 
IS  to  make  intelligently  and  wisely  such  a  great  decision 
as  that  of  what  his  career  or  work  in  life  shall  be? 

But  a  choice  of  a  vocation  is  not  the  only  one  that  he 
has  to  make.  Other  decisions  almost  as  important  loUow. 
Shall  he  marry  ?  If  so,  whom  shall  he  marry  ?  No  de- 
cisions can  be  more  serious  than  these.  How  great  is 
the  need  of  wisdom,  maturity  of  judgment,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  knowledge  of  one's  self,  in  order  to  make 
tbem  safely! 

Nor  yet  may   we  stop.     Launching  out   upon   inde- 
pendent life  not  only  means  decisions  to  be  made  as  to 
one  s  calling,  and  concerning  marriage  and  the  home 
but  much  else.      Life's  many-sided   responsibilities  at 
once  confront   him.      He    must  fake  his   independent 
place  m  the  community.     He  must  assume  the  duties  of 
citizenship.     He  must  become  a  member  of  tUe  social 
order,  and  adjust  his  life  accordingly.     If  he  is  to  be  a 
business  man,  will  he  set  his  standard  of  business  high 
and  hence  do  something  to  maintain  a  standard  of  honor 
and  integrity  in  business  circles  around  him?    In  society 
will  he  be  an  integer,  or  a  cypher?     Will  he  become  a 
tactor  in  the  community  for  the  elevation  of  its  intellec- 
tual and  social  life?  Or  will  he  simplv  drift  with  the  tide? 
As  to  religion,  what  will  he  do?     Will  he  support  and 
help  It.  or  will  he  be  an  indifferent  ?    Or,  will  he  sneer  at 
and  oppose  if?    And  if  he  supports   religion,  will   he 
support  a  kind  that  is  most  enlightened,  most  elevating 
and  best,  or  a  kind  that  is  allied  with  ignorance  ard  that 
tyrannizes  over  the  human  mind  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  of  grave  import,  both 
to  himself  and  to  society,  which  crowd  upon  a  young 
man  when  he  launches  out  upon  independent  life.     He 
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must  meet  them  and  in  some  fashion  settle  them.     Shall 

he  settle  them  wisely,  or  foolishly? 

You  see  how  great  is  the  need  of  intelligence.  You 
see  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  (or  him  to  hurry  into  life 
before  he  has  the  intellectual  furnishing  of  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  enable  him  to  settle  them  properly 
You  see  the  need  of  that  discipline  of  mind  and  that 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  human  nature  and  of  himself, 
which  the  school  and  the  college  are  calculated  to  irive 
You  see  why  I  said  that  if  I  were  at  twenty,  with  my 
present  experience,  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  into 
the  work  and  responsibilities  of  life,  until  I  was  as  well 
as  possible  prepared. 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  while  setting  out  to  give  my 
intellect  the  best  training  possible,  I  would  not  neglect 
those  other  kinds  of  training  that  are  equally  important 
namely,  training  of  the  will,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart 

As  to  the  will,  I  would  discipline  myself  to  the  mak'ne 
of  prompt  decisions,  and  clear  and  strong  resolves,  not 
to  be  shaken. 

As  to  conscience,  I  would  say,  it  shall  be  my  king. 
What  It  clearly  commands,  that  I  am  to  obey  without 
question.  Integrity,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  is  to 
be  the  inviolable  rule  of  my  life. 

As  to  the  heart,  I  would  set  out  to  keep  all  its  holy 
lountains  of  love  and  sympathy  open,  that  their  waters 
may  make  green  the  waste  places  of  liie,  for  myself  and 
all  with  whom  I  have  to  do. 

If  I  were  twenty  I  would  look  out  very  carefully  what 
habits  1  formed. 

Habits  are  like  a  statue  that  an  artist  moulds  in  clay 
VVhile  It  IS  fresh  it  is  plastic:  he  can  change  it  as  he 
pleases.  Let  it  stand  a  while  and  it  hardens,  and  changes 
become  very  difficult.  In  early  life  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  correct  bad  habits,  or  to  form  good  ones  The 
young  person  who  is  wise  will  look  very  carefully  to  the 
habits  which  he  allows  to  fasten  themselves  upon  him 

If  I  were  twenty,  I  would  set  out  to  keep  clean  lips 


; 
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and  a  clean  heart,  as  not  less  important  than  a  clean  face 
or  clean  clothing  I  would  try  to  provide  myself  always 
with  pure  a.r  to  breathe.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would 
try  to  remember  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  the 
moral  atmosphere  one  breathes  sweet  and  wholesome  as 
to  have  the  physical  atmosphere  so.  I  would  as  much  shun 
the  moral  poison  of  unworthy  companionships,  as  I  would 
the  physical  poison  of  malarial  swamps  and  pest-houses 

U  I  were  twenty  again  what  would  I  read  ? 

I  would  not  be  narrow  in  my  reading,  and  yet  I 
would  not  read  indiscriminately,  and  certlinly  I  would 
try  to  exercise  some  common  sense  in  my  readinir  Is 
wo'men"".!/  ^"^  T'^  ''?''"°K  than  to  see  men 'and 
Ihh  •  ,  "°"'"*  "*  ''^°  *°">d  ««"  Ibink  of  eating 
th„l^r^"'f/''*P'"°K  "^*y  "«''•  wholesome  or  un 
wholesome,  fi  to  be  eaten  or  filthy,  yet  r.aains  abso- 
lately  everj>i/ii„g  that  comes  in  their  way,  no  matter  how 
worthless  or  how  debasing  it  may  be  ?    If  I  were  twenty 

nfnTr*^  '^u°'  ^V^  "  '*'°  of  idiocy  or  Tunacy  run^ 
ning  through  me,  I  don't  believe  I  would  do  that.  I 
don  t  believe  I  would  fill  my  mind  with  the  weak  and 
worthless  and  often  wicked  stufiF  that  ofiers  itsell  to  us  in 
so  many  of  the  popular  books  of  the  time,  especially  the 
novels,  and  m  our  great  daily  papers.  If  I  Ch^  my 
stomach  too  good  to  be  filled  with  trash  I  think  I  woS^d 
regard  my  head  as  too  good  to  be  similarly  filled  Of 
rZT  K°  ""' '°^'"'  'l»t  I  would  discard  all  newspaper 
best,  and  I  would  limit  myself.  I  would  no  more  allow 
S'.  '°/^'"'  .habitually  the  sensationa?  rSs  of 
scandal  and  gossip  and  vice  and  crime  and  prize-fights 
that  crowd  and  blacken  the  pages  of  some  of  our  gfeat 
from^asew".     "'°""'  '"""  -y^^'f  habitually  to  lr?nk 

„«??r.!L''  "  '1°''^^  ^'°°*""  °f  periodical  reading,  I 
Th^f  »^  "  T^%°^  '""'''■  I  ^°  »°t  know  that  I  woild 
absolutely  adopt  Emerson's  rule  to  read  no  book  until  it 
is  a  year  old;  but  I  would  not  read  books  merely  because 
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Mrs.  Grundy  was  talking  about  them.  Above  all,  I 
would  read  great  books.  My  motto  should  be  few  books 
and  noble.  I  would  choose  a  few  great  minds— the  great- 
« It-  -and  these  I  would  know  as  I  know  my  nearest  friend. 
If  T  were  to  select  three  books  out  from  among  all  the 
rest  in  the  world,  they  should  be  the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
and  Emerson;  the  Bible  as  the  world's  greatest  book  of 
religion,  and  the  book  woven  into  all  our  civilization  as 
no  other  is  ;  Shakespeare  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
world  m  one  glorious  volume;  and  Emerson  as  the 
greatest  seer  and  illuminator  of  life  that  God  has  given 
to  our  modern  times.  To  be  at  home  in  these  three  books 
IS  to  possess  the  best  culture  known  to  man. 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  I  would  take  care  to  lay  for 
myself  the  best  foundation  possible  of  physical  health 
I  would  remember  that  a  sound  mind  needs  a  sound 
body  to  make  its  activities  efiFective.  I  would  ride  a 
bicycle,  I  would  play  tenpis,  I  would  row  a  boat,  I 
would  swim,  I  would  take  long  walks  ;  I  would  do  phy- 
sical work  where  opportunity  offered.  If  I  had  muscles 
like  an  ox,  and  plenty  of  money  to  pay  surgeons  to  set 
my  broken  hmbs,  perhaps  I  would  play  football.  I 
would  certainly  endeavor  in  all  rational  ways  to  build  up 
for  myself  a  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  body,  as  a 
physical  basis  for  my  life  work  in  the  world.  I  would 
not  willingly  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health. 
But  I  would  make  myself  intelligent  as  to  what  those 
laws  are,  and  then  I  would  obey  them  as  the  holy  laws 
of  God.  ■' 

If  I  were  twenty  I  would  greatly  prize  worthy  friends 
and  friendships,  and  would  set  out  to  make  much  of 
them  for  all  life.  That  should  be  counted  a  great  day 
when  a  new  and  noble  friendship  was  formed  or  an  old 
one  deepened.  Nor  should  I  have  any  fear  lest  friends 
might  not  be  true.  I  would  determine  myself  to  be 
wouid"be  "*'"'''  ^  suflScient  guaranty  that  they 

If  I  were  twenty  again  I  would  set  out  to  keep  my 


i 
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in*^  L°  *;'T  ?"?•"  ''"''  "•""'•  I  would  be  an  observer 
S«r?  nf"v  "'  °l  °'!"''-  "  N»tu«  never  did  betraTtle 
heart  of  him  that  loved  her."  I  would  be  her  lover 
food  and  true.  I  would  know  the  secret  nooks  o  the 
wild  flowers,  and  their  times  of  blooming  I  would 
know  the  friendly  trees  and  their  habits  fwouWrnow 
the  birds  around  me  and  their  songs.  I  would  know  th^ 
stars  al,ove  my  head  and  the  mysterious  phenomena  of 
Ml  Zt  u  M"Jf  ''"'"''•>*  w''"'''  "d  the  waters. 
For  „oth1^.t  ?"J''  ^  ""^   associates  and  prized  friends 

tneeye  bright,    the  step  elastic,  the  heart  youne  and 
make  us  wise  with  that  wii,dom  that  never  grows  oM 

f),?^  .i^"''**  "  '■"'«  enslaved  as  possible  by 
the  artificahties  and  the  conventionalitiT  of  Z 
"pia'in  1-  ■  "'^^  J""''*  Emerson's  motto  mine, 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  for  there  irnot 
much  high  thinking  in  this  world  ficept  wherrthere  b 
pla,n  living.  I  would  aim  at  simple  tastes  and  simple 
habs;  simplicity  in  clothing,  simplicity  in  food  X! 
p^ity  in  enjoyments.    Simple  thing's  we'ar."tSVLot 

^W  w^  "™  '"'?'  ^""y  ""^"'"K  ""d  fresh  every  eve- 
"  ng.      Whereas  the  elaborate  and   the   artificial   give 

S  ra'r?„7o!;r}rvei'""=- '"  ^°°- '"'  "'•  --  •'-^- 

If  I  were  twenty  again  I  wouldn't  smoke.     I  would 

Vth^tili°r''iT''^L7''^'''  ^-""'"K  would  colt  me 
boot«  ?  t!''''^''  '="'^'^'*  '''■^  ^-x^  P"'  the  money  into 
books.  I  would  preserve  a  sweet  breath,  instead  of  man- 
ufacturing for  myself  a  foul  one.       I  Would  keep  my 

keen  m'v '„';,'"''?'"'  °^  ^'!.'"«f  *'  '''"'  '"^acco.  T^oSd 
ste«H^f^^  ■'''°"«'""*  ""y  heart-beat  vigorous,  in- 
stead of  wearing  out  my  pulse,  bringing  on  myself  what 

Sg  i^  life.'         "  """'"'°  •"*"'•  »°^  "^dlessfy  ^horien- 

strict\^^[\w/"''  ^  ''°"''^°''  ^"°^-  I  """W  «dopt 
strict  total  abstinence  as  a  principle.     I  would  do  this 
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partly  for  my  own  sake— as  in  every  wav  the  ufr^t 
X^.'^F'"?"  ""*  P''"'^  '  ''°"'''  d"  it  f^r  the  sake  of 

woJre^irof'sr^irtt  "*""' "'"'"  "^""'^  '"• 

cerV,ii,r"  'T!"'^'  I!""* '°"''«''  "'  '»•'''«''  M  I  do  now,  I 
IcIranI  "''','?°"''''  ^  <^"'ainly  would  not  gamble; 
beHeve^^Zu''   r*^.!'■"''.  "   '""ery  ticket.     I  don' 

STj^f^inrK^ri/aXSr'irhi^ 
5a^^t^-!j°s?:^--r-^.t;^ 

betting  in  a  small  way-and  sometimes  in  laree  wavs- 
and  with  society  that  is  far  from  the  best  If  a  vot.n<r 
oTnsrd.^r  'rl'''  ''!,""'"'''•  that  very  kn^wTdgl 

monev  enH  •  '^  "^  ^^'P"""*  y"°»  O"*".  "^ose  time. 
donTbetrcat  ""  "°'"  ^°'"^"""«-  "^"'"^  ■'»?  ^ 
Much  the  same  seems  true  of  cards.  Of  course  cards 
of  themselves  are  as  harmless  as  any  other  b^rsTpaste 
of  theirT.?^'  '°'  '}^'"  ""''■  """^  ^-  ""  eas  ly  con'^dve 
°woor  hrtrf^-'"^  '"  ""y'  """"'y  unobjectionable.  But 
Zt  ?*  '^'"8*  "«  '°  be  said  of  them.     Thev  are  the 

manTa  ^oodnT'"''."'  «'""''i'"«-  ^°  that  i?Y  young 
man  is  a  good  player  it  is  much  more  easv  than  it  ottior 

f"nhe7"ca  ^  'r  •"'■"  'Z  f""'  '"'°  gambHuVh^W    .°  Sti  i 

eaS;  Inn,-.  ^"•"^'^  °"  '"  "'^  °P«°  "i^  as  such 
games  as  tennis  are  ;  it  is  an  enormous  waster  of  time- 
Jt  seems  actually  to  kill  intellectual  life  wTerlver  it  g^s' 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  communities^li 

yon 'can't  T  *"''  ~""'^y  '^^'  ^^^^   "^enuCdead 
yon  can  t  stir  up  an  interest  in  any  intellectual  thing  ■ 
and  the  cause  .s  cards.    The  people  go  to  innumerable 
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progrewive  euchre  and  other  card  oartiM  .n,i  .i.. 
billiard  playing,  and  iucline  me  to  believe  tha^  on  ,h, 

:tt  i;  ;;i -ft:„v"'  -^  "•■ "» '-'  --^  •«■'"■ 

company  not  always  carefully  guarded  But  Hs  favor 
tT-rr  'k''  """  "  ''  "  very  dutiful  form  of  rec  eatlon 
that  late  hours  ire  not  universal,  and  certainly  not  newa' 
sary  ;  and  that  it  is  easy  to  find  in  most  pUws  w°th  o^lv 
a  very  little  care,  society  in  connection  withTandLgK 
is  in  every  way  unexceptionable.  "«"cing  mat 

»„vir"' .'"*"'*'''«'"'"'  ^  """''J  '"">  tosing-if  I  had 
any  muMcal  capacity  at  all;  and  if  circumstances  wou'd 

filh  ;n  "°"i  "^  '"™  '°  P"'y  »»  instrument.  mJI^c  i, 
fr.L  «^*?""'.'  '«=«'»"°n  ;  it  fill*  «o  important  a  placl 
in  the  social  circle  and  the  home,  and  it  is  such  a  W 
and  inspiration  in  all  human  life,  hat  I  cannorbut  think 
young  people  make  a  serious  mistake  who  neglw"  i 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  I  would  make  distinct  Drovis- 
he  hi  Jk'  r  •'**•''  i  "f*-  Not  that  pleasure^ek  ng  ts 
sh^nlv^f  \  """  °^"''"*'"*-  The  man  who  Hvm 
^mply  for  pleasure  will  fail  of  his  object,  or  he  oueht  to 
Nevertheless,  pleasure  is  legitimate  in  life  l!  ouihf  ?; 
.nTv'nSr"  ^"'"^."'^"Ih  life-  We  sUrn  nof  wi  1- 
Srf  ,  '""'•*i'!^»°PP°""""y  '»  smile,  to  laugh 
to  sing,  to  play  with  little  children,  to  enter  into  the  fov 
of  others,  to  notice  beautiful  objects,  to  catch  the  Vun^ 
fu'rseiver"'"'  ""'*"  '"'PP^'  ""^  '"""  find\apptessTr 

J.^2tZZlZ'T'  ''u'^J?''  "^"^  y" '°  1^  «''«i. I  would 

set  out  to  walk  through  this  world  on  my  own  feet.     My 
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feet  may  not  be  very  good,  but  tbey  are  better  than 
crutchea.  My  intellect  may  be  inferior  in  .t«ng  h  „S 
V  got  to  some  other  man 'a,  but  it  is  the  one  that  God  has 
given   me,  and   I  would  trust  it.     "Self-respect^and 

aelf-ieiance"  are  words  to  be  written  on  the  banner  of 
every  li(e,  that  proposes  to  achieve  worthy  ends. 
A.li  '""■« '""ty-  «nd  knew  what  I  know  now,  I  would 
dare  I  would  ^ar*  to  an  extent  that  few  young  msn  do. 
Bu  I  would  dare  in  directions  in  which  daring  is  worth 
while  and  not  in  those  where  it  is  contemptible  There 
i»  a  kind  of  daring  popular  in  some  quarters  that  is  sim- 
ply weakness  under  another  name. 

A   young  fellow  is  challenged  by  another  to  fieht 

LixVL"  n"  ^°°!^  v'"'""  ^^y  ''«  »'>o"'d  fight.  To  do  so 
will  be  silly  and  brutal.  But  his  companions  look  on 
and  laugh  and  shout  that  he  is  afraid.  He  hasn't  cour- 
age to  withstand  that  laugh,  and  so  fights.  It  is  bis 
cowardice  that  makes  him  fight,  not  his  teavery. 

Splendid  as  was  the  heroism  of  the  men  who  fought 
the  war  for  the  reunion,  the  anti-slavery  reformers  were 
W^d^'lTvir^'  "^^  higher  courage  to  be  a  GarrisTn,  ! 
Wendell  Phillips,  or  a  Theodore  Parker,  than  to  be  a 
Grant  a  Sherman  or  a  Sheridan. 

The  supreme  sphere  for  bravery  in  this  world  is  that  of 
the  mora/.  There  is  no  other  such  heroism  as  that  of 
auty, 

if^  j^  "*''*  *  yo""?  man  again.  I  would  set  out  upon 
life  daring  to  be  on  the  side  of  what  seemed  to  me  true 
and  right,  at  whatever  cost.  No  matter  how  unpopular  a 
cause  might  be,  if  it  commended  itsejf  to  me  as  just,  and 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  it  should  have  such  support 
as  I  could  give  it.  Since  God  has  given  me  but  one  life 
I  would  try  to  make  of  it  something  worth  while.  And 
that  can  t  be  done  by  playing  the  shirk  or  the  coward. 

It  I  were  twenty  again,  and  saw  things  as  I  do  now 
I  would  not  live  for  myself  alone.  I  would  begin  at 
once  planning  for  some  distinct  service  of  my  fellows 
Many  young  people  of  good  intention  make  a  mistake 
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here.  They  wait;  they  postpone  efforts  at  service.  They 
say,  Now  we  must  give  all  our  time  to  our  studies,  or 
to  getting  a  start  in  business.  When  study  is  passed,  or 
when  we  are  well  established  in  business,  then  we 
shall  have  time  to  plan  for  the  helping  of  others.  But 
will  they  have  any  more  time  then  than  now?  Will  they 
be  any  less  selfish  then  than  now?  The  very  delay  will 
tend  to  dry  up  their  sympathies.  The  probabilities  are 
very  strong  that  any  of  us  who  allow  ourselves  to  live  for 
ourselves  alone  now,  and  to  forget  others  now,  will  not 
much  improve  in  any  future.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
Now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  If  any  of  us  believe  in  help- 
ful and  unselfish  lives,  the  qnly  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  be- 
gin living  such  lives  to-day,  no  matter  where  we  are, 
or  what  our  circumstances  may  be. 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  what  attitude  would  I  take 
toward  religion?  I  answer,  What  attitude  could  I  take 
except  that  of  interest  in  it,  as  something  which  represents 
the  highest  side  of  human  life? 

What  would  my  religion  be?  It  could  be  only  one 
thing,  if,  going  back  to  twenty,  I  carried  with  me  the 
light  and  experience  which  I  now  have.  It  would  have 
to  be  that  reasonable,  that  natural,  that  beautiful  relig- 
ion of  the  spirit  which  Jesus  taught  and  which  is  gath- 
ered up  into  diamond  points  of  flashing  light,  in  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  blessing  craved  on  enemies,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  commands  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor. 
This  is  the  religion  which  satisfies  the  reason,  the  con- 
science and  the  heart  of  man,  everywhere,  to  an  extent 
that  no  other  religion  known  to  the  world  does.  Certainly 
this  is  the  religion  which  all  that  is  best  within  me  wel- 
comes, with  satisfaction  and  great  joy. 

If  I  were  twenty  again,  would  I  be  afraid  of  religious 
inquiry  ?  A  thousand  times  No.  Can  we  believe  that 
God  has  made  it  safer  for  a  man  to  go  through  the  world 
with  his  eyes  shut  than  with  them  open  ? 

If  I  were  twenty  again  what  church  would  I  interest 
myself  in  ?     I  would  make  myself  intelligent  concerning 
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the   freest,  and    n  line   wthVt'«^'^^^  ^   ^°""'' 

soundest  conscience  of  thrtimlJ^fV  >ntell.gence  and 
teaching  most  dearlv  ami  1      .whichever  one  I  found 

Here  I  close. 

b»fasVi^as\i«rpe7rtr  to''r  "''"^ '"'  '---p'^'-- 

I  do  if  I  were  twen^yTglin  ?   ''  '^""'"'"'  ^'^'"  "«""'» 

«s\ot"crr:'^iriz^t-ov2°iffrwrr ''^ 

path  than  "some  of  t"he  Te's t   cTn'cJn  bLk"'"/'°".«  "'^ 
^-tion,  or  warning,   or  che^!  ^^re'ylt  iHeir' ^""- 
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niHAT  IS  UNITARIANISM?  It  is  the  religion  of 
,TT  J**"*-  It  «s  the  religion  of  reason.  It  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  living  God  in  living  souls.  It  is  the 
Christianity  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  Golden  Rule  the 
Lord  s  Prayer,  and  the  two  Great  Commands  of  I/)ve  to 
Uod  and  Man. 

THE  MOTTO  OF  UNITARIANS  :— 

"  They  mast  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreaat  of  Truth."— ioB«// 
riNCOLN  AND  UNITARIANISM.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
*•    on  bein<  asked  why  he  had  never  joined  a  church 
replied  :    "It  is  because  I  have  never  been  able  to  give 
my  assent  without  mental  reservation  to  their  long  and 
intricate  statements  of  theological  belief     But  when  any 
church  will  incribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  qualification 
for  membership,  the  Savior's  two  commands,  in  which 
he  .summed  up  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  'Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.'  that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart." 

The  Unitarian  Church  "inscribes  over  its  altars  as 
Its  sole  qualification  for  membership"  exactly  these 
commands. 

rHE  AIM  OF  UNITARIANS  :- 

*"  "  To  build  the  Universal  Church, 

Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 

And  ample  as  the  wanta  ot  man."— Longfellow 
m  HO  ARE  UNITARIANS  ?    Such  representatives  of 
•^^     what  IS  highest  and  best  in  American  intelligence 
and  character,  as  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Adams;   as 
Hawthorne,   Sumner  and   Motley;    as  Horace    Mann 
Agassiz,  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard ;   as  Mary  A 
Livermore,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  ; 
as    Channing,    Freeman    Clarke    and   Starr  King  •    as 
Emerson,  Lowell  and  Longfellow;  as  Robert   Collyer 
Dr.  Savage  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  scores  and 
hundreds  more  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  and  women 
that  this  country  has  produced. 

A  Religion   believed   by   such  mindi  2s  worthy   of 
attention.  ' 
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Aaencan  writers.     The  poem  HntUled  °"  """« 

Irir.»      ^r    ™  S'^^^E  OF  INJUSTICE. 

And  come  to^iofhum^^nfe?  "V"^ '**^t- 

And  bade  Ai^'&l^l  Zf^^.'-^l^fZf' 
woman  f  opposite  treakment  of  sin  in  man  and 

uatirrSnlar^ret/rc^^^  '"  °'^«^-- 

vice  in  the  other.   Man  and  wn^l        ?*  ^'  "«  ^'rtue  and 

.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  t^Ji^r^'  '■"'°'"'""  *<>««"'« 
IS  impure.  '^       ™"''*  ''°™an  pare  so  long  as  man 

ia  the  ;rd'  Lowr^at  ri°"«  ''''°  ^"o  been  long 
-entof  this  kind  h;  enters  ^rn^atm'  """'^  »  ««"« 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that^aX  in  m»n  •  •^°°*  ^any 
'f  >t  were  desirable.  But  I«f  ni^  *"  "  ""Possible,  even 
Hueh  utterances.  Personal  n„V°"°«  °""'  '"'  -loceiv^d  by 
i'  is  also  as  possibleTrt'en  «Vr'  °°*  '"^^  ■"  <l««'™bK 
-f^  With  ^am'e  thaT^^^^ --^^^^^r^ 
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Bat  it  U  also  trne  that  maltitudes  are  pare.  All  the  better 
ethical  codes  of  the  world  coadema  yioe  in  both  sezea. 
These  codes  have  not  been  formed  by  dreamers,  but  by 
practical  men  who  knew  what  they  were  doing.  All  the 
higher  religions  of  the  world,  like  the  Baddbist.  the  Zoro- 
astrian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian,  have  enjoined 
upon  men  personal  pnrity.  Of  coarse  many  of  the 
believers  in  these  religions  have  failed  to  keep  the  com- 
mand, just  as  they  have  failed  to  keep  other  commands. 
Bat  many  have  not  failed;  maltitndes  have  reached  the 
standard  of  a  perfectly  pure  life  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
more  and  more  are  reaching  and  are  going  to  reach  it  as  the 
world  advances  in  its  development,  and  rises  above  the  plane 
of  mere  animalism  to  the  higher  plane  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral. 

Those  who  tell  us  that  personal  imparity  is  a  natural 
vice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  overcome,  forget  that  man's 
nature  is  many-sided,  and  that  if  one  part  of  his  nature 
tends  to  mere  unlawful,  animal  indulgence,  another  part 
tends  to  something  better;  and  manhood  consists  in  control 
intelligent  guidance,  the  subjection  of  the  lower  to  the' 
higher,  the  subjugation  of  the  beast  to  the  angel. 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
oo  near  i.s  Qod  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low, '  Thou  must,' 
The  youth  replies, '  I  can.'  " 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  fatal  thoughts  which 
panderers  to  evil  instil  into  the  minds  of  young  men,  is  the 
notion  that  sinful  indulgence  is  necessary  to  health. 

It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  and  perils  of  the  age  that 
there  are  books  and  pamphlets  printed  and  industriously 
circulated  teaching  this  body-aadsonl-deatroying  doctrine, 
just  as  there  are  books  and  pamphlets  defending  gambling, 
and  lotteries,  and  saloons,  and  every  other  form  of  vice. 
Men  like  to  iind  excuses  for  agreeable  wrong.  Hence  many 
grasp  eagerly  at  this  Bat  believe  me,  it  is  hollowaad  false. 
The  whole  hiatory  of  humanity  proves  it  false.     The  high- 
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nenoe.  Every  intelligent  ^iT  •  ■  T"  °'  P*''*'  oonti- 
person  who  ^  Jtodo^^iLl'TT  >r'  ''^'^  ISve^r 
knows  it     While  on  the  other  h^^r'"'  """'"^  °'  '»«° 

Krn!oi-iii-^^fte^^^ 

-  o,   the  worst  k^owrn^Snl^r  r*^^- » 

KniSuofthe^SS^^TX"""'  "' ""   ^""^  ^''""'^ 

"  *'^*?"»*''  '* '^  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  my  heart  is  pur^"         ^°' 

cianlw^osp^ai'&Uyto.^n''"^  """  tWe  are  physi- 
evenencooragrtheS^  Bat  Sk""'"  ll  **."»'  ''°«-  «»d 
do  thisf  They  are  the  wmf  thJ«l"t  f^tP^sWans who 
and  enoonrage  the  formS  om!ft"ll«''"/  °'  ^■"okwf? 
that  it  is  sZly  sapS  h"  .JJth  ^.f  ■'•,*''«« 'hey  know 
sands  of  yonn^  men.  Thet  «,«  th«  "'.t.°8*''  °'  '!«>»• 
the  drinkinglabit.  when  To^  wTtl  ?H  ""r^"*' 
<l8n|fer8  and  ravages  ^"*'  '*■""  "^ey  its 

anySttS^'^,;:  thl^^p^rnZr  ^""f '"t?'^  ~---? 
necessary  as  intel^r  m  lhv"°  •  '"^^°°'""' «« "^ 
.  not  virtuous,  or  who  hS^Lf  Ima^^^'^V^''  ''^°  "  himself 
and  indulges  in  what Th^f^f  ^  ^^^^  *°  ^'^  appetites, 
by  that  v„y  faTt  dis^„ajTeS1:,^''*"*°'^"-'»°^°l.i'^ 
His  personaf  habits  Td'^SalgeS  "ar^T  ^?'^«"*' 
l)ias  him.     He  does  not  lite  to  i^d«»  T  •*^'"°"  ""»  *<> 
Instinctively  and  alin™t  nnl!^»^     ,    ?  ^"  *""»  Practices, 
excoses  for^himseTf  ^Me  r^O^iV «'«""«  t" »°ok  for 
seeing  facts  not  as  they  Lh"t"*  ^* '<'™«  »e  habit  of 
His  own  indnlgen,^  bZd  toe  evi^f''^'"''^*''^"'  "^  ^■ 
ve^  soon  beco.es  incapabletf'Cj.^™'^ -^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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nafupe  of  the  case  can  henceforth  be  only  an  advocate 
hnw"i  """^k"^","',^  understand  this.  Then  they  wT^ 
how  worse  than  folly  it  is  likelv  to  be  to  ro  to  a  smokin.,^ 
wme-drinking  doctor  to  get  advice  aboat?he  useTf  tS' 

fntlCr  ^r^P^'r"""'  °'^-  thanoueThotoir: 
intelligence  adds  B  character  of  spotless  purity,  to  3 
advwe  regarding  the  sabjeo'  of  chastity  ^         ^ 

One  of  the  most  dreadful   facts  that  confront  us  in 
society  to-day  .s  that  of  the  immoral  physician. 
»„ WW    #  ?.°  P'O'^^^'O"  contains  nobler  men,  or  men  more 
worthy  of  honor  and  confidence  than  that  of  medioiw  it 
IS  also  sadly  true  that  none  contains  worse  enemls  to  pnb 
he  and  private  vir  ne.     None  more  than  the  better  claTs  of 

afeuhatZntr,'"'/'^  •*««?  '^'««""'«  °'  *he  »nd:ni 
awe  fact  that  hundreds  of  physicians  gain  a  livelihood  bv 

Zt^l"y^%l^::\'^Tfr/'''j'''  <"  private  and°:^uS 
pH^/J'  vJ»-  "  "'"'  '*'*  wide-spread  practice  of  the 
cnme  of  abortion  means.     That  is  what  those  abominable 

takruro7^.r"Lr'  'T^'"  "^"'^  «^-y  P»P«'  -e 
takes  up  of  "Lost  manhood  restored,"  "Dr.   So-and-so 

a^d  Ihr  il^'''Tnf'""«'''  "^  by  youthful  indiscretton"- 
and  the  hke-advertisemenU  that  any  decent  paper  should 

voun^^:f  *"  ^r  °°  ''t  P'^^^-  W^"'  dependence  can  a 
mnn«v  f  P"'  "?°u°  ""*  "^""'^^  "'  "«"  ''^o  make  their 
money  and  grow  nch  out  of  the  evil  lives  of  others  and 
whose   pecuniary   interest    it    is    therefore   to  Tcotira^e 

Thus  you  see  why  it  is  unsafe  in  all  such  matters  as 

lhr«°i  t'"''  ^  r.*P'"'''°«  'o  *">«'  any  physiciaTrxcep 
those  of  known  high  moral  character  ^ 

inf»^™'f ""'  P^y^'!:'^"^  ^^^<  who,  in  addition  to  being 

ntelligent   are  morally  pure  and  sound,  and  are  thereforf 

to  be  rehed  onf     Be  sure  they  will  always  and  everywhere 

tell  you  that  purity  conduces  to  health  and  strength  of  ^th 

tal  and  moral  weakness  and  disease. 


I^ZIZlu^  ^"^  '^'"*'°K  physicians  of  Philadelphia 
olared  over  their  own  names:    "There  is  neither  physical 
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r.K^T"'/'°"-«°°'  —  ^o  yield  themselves' 

.ndpevoltioK  kUnfCt  they^^  ."^0°^^  ""»'  'f"'^ 
lous,  dangerous,  and  diffloull  t^  ^L  ?  °^  '*''  '"<**  i"«d. 

most  certain  to  commnniT..   Vu  •'    ,  "^^  "«  among  the 
spring..  generaLX^^e'ritt"  '^'"''"^  '"^'^  ^  <>" 

with  tli:  whoT/ mTte'^  NoToni:'?-^  .""'"«!'*  — 'ed 
ever  a  man  sows  tha  siall  he  «1i^  "  '.^u*  """  "  '»'»"»*«'• 
others  who  are  innZnt  mn.f  '^/'C  •""  °*J>«"  «!«>- 
So  tme  is  it  t  atTo  '^an  wr„°  "l**''^^^"'!''^''^*- 
dieth  anto  himself  ^one  TWe  ^s  no  ""'*"  f"""'  "' 
known,  of  both  body  and  sonl  th!„  ?i,        '?™''  <Jes*«>yer 

^^"i^whoie^^-rntmrrinr^^^^^^^^ 

"  state  Regulation  of  ?fce7by  A  M  pL  ,f  ^'iJ^'  '''^-    ««« 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Ym^i,  a  ^  ''  P"  ^*- 
tion  on  PublioHealh!  LeLrMi,.'''''''"^"' "«'''«'•'»  (Sec- 
oity  March  18,  1891,  to  conXrt.JiK""''  "•*•  ''«''*''»  that 
E.  L.  Kayes  spoke  s^ongW  "i/st  th  "*  "'  P~«"t"«on.  Dr. 
vice  on  the  part  of  men  The  foMoL  ^T^  °«<'«^'ty  "f 
•  "^  °r«°-  T-  •!,"-<"  •"">  -conUed"t°^rK7;:'!'"°''  ""^  ""-^ 

indulgtc^t  „;?„:' JI^arttoTh"""  °'  *'"^'«<="°''  *'>=''  -xual 
condition  of  sexuaHmpufse  and  fhT'?"""  "'  "«"'*"  "•  ''"y 
such  illicit  acts  to  yZng  men  is  „*n.  ''?•  "^  Physicians  ti 
science."  ^       '^  "*''  '*  "°*'  sanctioned  by  medical 

The  resolution  nearly  carriml    i„   „ 
three  and  four  hundred  Vv^"i^',     n     f '**"'«^  "^  ''«'«'een 
-as  laid  on  the  table     BufjJljn.ie".^"^""*'  «""'"''  " 
assert  the  physiological  ImpoliWlifv*^f  Phys.cian  ventured  to 
missibility  of  licen«>       ""P°'^"'>ility  of  continence,  or  the  per- 
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how  many  other  beanUfnl  strnotnres  mast  go,  too,  before 
the  disaster  ends. 

Thns,  young  men,  yon  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  yon 
onght  to  keep  yonrselves  pnre,  and  listen  to  no  temptations 
to  the  oontruy,  nome  from  whatsoever  source  they  may. 

You  should  do  so  for  your  body's  sake.  Who  are  yon 
that  yon  may  abase  this  marrelous  physical  nature  that 
God  has  given  youf  Says  St  Paul:  "Know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit?"  And  again  ■ 
"If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shalTGod 
destroy." 

But  it  is  not  alone  ydur  body  that  is  concerned.  Yon 
8hoal<1  preserve  yonr  personal  purity  for  your  mind's  sake. 
I  can  think  of  hardly  anything  more  dreadful  than  to  be 
compelled  to  go  through  life  with  a  mind  filled  with  impure 
imaginations  and  foul  memories.  Yon  would  be  ashamed 
to  hang  your  room  about  with  evil  pictures.  Even  more 
important  it  is  that  your  minds  be  kept  clear  from  such. 
But  only  by  a  pure  life  can  you  keep  your  mind  free  from 
such  abominations. 

You  should  keep  yourself  pure  for  the  sake  of  yonr 
mother,  who  loves  yon;  and  your  sisters,  if  you  have  sisters, 
who  love  yon  too,— all  of  whom  would  be  dishonored  by  any 
stain  upon  yon. 

Sacredly  should  yon  guard  your  own  pnrity  for  the 
sake  of  her  whom  you  may  one  day  call  by  the  holy  name 
of  wife.  When  that  day  comes  you  will  expect  purity  of 
her.  Can  you,  for  shame,  ask  of  her  what  you  cannot  give 
in  return  ? 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  you  should  keep  your- 
self pure  for  the  sake  of  the  young  lives  that  God  may 
sometime  give  you.  Pnre  bodies  and  white  souls  should 
they  bring  into  the  world.  Will  you  let  them  do  so  ?  Or 
will  yon  dim  the  whiteness  and  soil  the  parity  by  evil 
allowed  in  yourself  in  these  fateful  years?  This  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  Many,  probably  most,  of  yon  who  hear  me. 
will  some  time  be  fathers.  Enow  that  yon  can  give  to  your 
childrep  natures  no  higher,  in  body,  mind  or  character,  than 
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nS  ^^^  ''^  '""  '*"  *''*  ■•''•  "' *• 

™™^f  certainly  8pe.kiDg  within  bound  when  I  call  sooial 
unpinty  one  of  the  greateet  erilti  of  onr  time.  One  of  the 
mort  senons  ttinge  aboat  it  i.  that  it  is  present  almost 
^7:^^^^l^^  """'  ''"««~"'y  .nd%atallywh«. 

i.  .  '^"^  °'  ""i^  "I*  "*•'  "'J'  °'  *•»«  «"odero  world  that 
Ih.fi'^^PiS?*''."^''-  That  is  intemperance.  But  of 
InLr  *K  ♦'"  ?'?''-^  •'^.°"°y  '•'°  '«»«'»  ■"«"  competent  to 
ifj?  '  -r  T'"i  "°P""'y  «  more  widely  prevalent,  that  it 
strikes  Its  roots  deeper,  that  it  bears  fruit  even  more  oor- 
J?r3  '5  destructive  to  the  nation,  the  church,  the  home, 
wmiSj!  •        ''"^'  Koneration,  and  the  generation^ 

Think  of  the  fact,  absolutely  appalling  in  its  terrible- 

Chiew  30,000,  and  as  many  or  more  fallen  men. 

Tho^^        A-     "^  T5  "°''""  "'  '»''«'»  ''0°»«n  meany 
iW  S^?J,.r"r  '""*f  «•'•"'  physical,  mental,  moral,  spir- 

&nH  i^i.  T^lw,."?''  "H  '^*''  "•"»"  ""y  have  to  do. 
Hand  m  hand  with  their  evil  work  goes  drinking.  So  does 
much  other  enme.  The  poor,  miserable  ^men  ^ 
^  their  beauty  (for  lasting  beauty  is  ever  'he  child  of 
r^nf  ^;  "^^  ^T  "■*"■  ^V^*^'  ~°° '«"'  'heir  friends,  and  in 
ttt  Ta  °'  ^;V*ff  ("""h  seems  to  be  the  average)  die 
morr.wfnl'^t^"*  "',  '■T!"'  heings.  I  know  of3hing 
Zflt  '  7.T°'  ""'hmg  more  pitiable.  And  to  think 
1  stlf  K^r^°'  'hese  wrecks  was  once  an  innocent  girl,- 
nZTet^  ^"^  Yh"°h  the  rose  of  a  pure  and  noble  ;o- 
SnT^  T*".  ^v^"'*  "''^^''■"ed  for  the  joy  of  the  woridi 
But  instead  of  this,  each  has  become  an  ugly,  repulsive 

K«1      I'  PO'r'°«^.«''"y  one  whom  she  touches.^ 
pnysical  and  moral  pest  in  society. 

40(»o''8n')5!n'*V'''  '»!' »™*««.  »'«  ""ore  than  30,000. 
4U,U00,  80,000  strong,  of  fallen  men  mean?    Anything  bet- 
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jttU  move  .n  jjood  aooiety  nearly  or  quite  as  freely  as^! 

virtntforZ^*""'  ""'u  '^""'  "'  "  «'"»«"'>*  standard  of 
▼mne  for  the  two  sexes,  back  to  its  origin  in  a  distant»m1 

barbarous  past  when  woman  was  snbjSt  t^  man'^'h",?^ 

as  h.8  property  because  she  was  physically  weaW  Uian  hf 

and  when  therefore  it  was  natnrS  that  he^sSo^d  p^rflS 

fn«i?"  T""  '  '""'■'^  '"""^•"'i  ■"  !■«  «tose,  and  for  Eu 
such  another  ^  suited  his  convenience  and  pW? ""'"" 

Is  he  at  liberty  m  this  civilised  agefin  this  e^K^ 
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fOTh«r,  and  beoaqie  he  haa  the  power,  hold  her  to  it  whh 
wrfol  pendtie^  whUe  he  make,  a  lowe;  and  e^Ter  for  S 

wo  JTn  fT  '"'''  "*'*  "''?  """«  '»  *''"'•  »"'»««'>  man  and 
woman  the  woman's  gnilt  is  greater  than  the  man's,  and 

Kr*."^'  "•.?  K  *^  ^  ^"^^  '"  ""■"''  retribnu'r  But 
how  can  her  guilt  be  greater?  Certainly  the  wronir  act  is 
his  as  much  as  it  oan  possibly  be  hers.  ^ 

If  two  persons  are  equal  partners  in  murder,  or  robberv 

tLJ^l'  ""  f  °°'  T^  """  '^"•''y  •••  "PO"  one,  ^nd  fet 
^e  otter  go  free.  We  punish  both  alike.  Why  Should  it 
not  be  so  in  sexual  sinf  In  snob  sin  the  only  way  the 
woman  .  gn.lt  can  in  any  possible  sense  be  greats  Zl  tie 

t^lt  thtl,  ^  ^';  '""J"'«  't,'"'"  inoeative^or  motiye  than 

hat  which  actuates  him.     But  is  her  motive  usually  lower 

thanhisf    What  actuates  himf    Desire  for  mere^semS 

pleasur^pleasure    of    the  lowest,    basest,  kini      Whrt 

!nX  aT  °  ^^^  '""''•'  attention  to  a  study  of  this  dark 
and  saddening  subject  soon  finds  out  that  with  h»  th^ 
^Z  ■y'""  ^wM^'-otions  of  many  kinds,  and  some Tf 
!iT I.  »  f"'?^*  ""^  '°'""  but  yastly  higher  than  thow 
rnif  r^-^'*'  'I'"?' "«1  therefore  calcilat^  to  make  W 
guilt,  if  different  from  his,  lighter  not  heavier. 

who  il  Z".'"*'°r  *'^u  '^"^  '"'"«•  K«ner«Jly  it  "  the  man 
who  IS  the  tempter;  she  is  the  tempted.  The  greater  sin 
must  therefore  be  with  him  greater  sin 

seid^p;r;/"rj-rrm'&"r„ffivr- 
t'^:^rotL^z:on':.  ^-"'^  -'««'>  p-*-  «»-% 

thef^nll^^f^'"  """"f "«™  and  giddy,  and  does  not  realize 

ha«  hiinT,  1?  °'  '^''*  "''*  '^°«''  '^'"""» !"«'  «"ly  twining 
has  been  defective.     An  eminent  woman  physician  who  hw 

te1?«  ,'^?PT'"'*  '°  reclaiming  fallen  wom.n  and  girls 
mL  oJ^?^  °°""°^^  *?  ,f "''""  *"«' ''«"'  "««d  as  to  find  how 
many  of  those  who  fall  into  sin  are  without  mothers  to 
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fall  .MiMt  pMjr  to  bad  nwD     Thtr  ♦^^     '  "'  '*"'^  *»>•» 
WBb  our  humanity  aarBew  faeto  oonneoted 

•ffeotion.  and  their  "nfideMTIiirtK ""*  ?^l^  """' 
by  lying  p«,mi,«,  ofTarSri^iK^!'?''"  ^  *"'  """ 
«>«m.  Of  oonne  the  otuI  5?  Z  ™  °  »>«Mtlee.ly  desert 
oueed  in  snoh  a  mm-  bS?h„-  •  "*""•"  ••  •«>»  to  be  ex. 
than  that  o^lr'Zi^t'^::y:Zy^''  '^  ""^  '*  " 

«..f^'^Thlt'"pS:::tr.n'd  tlr^l?  Z'-^-  - 
w>m«>  to  give  up  their  virtne  n  .^T^  ^  ^''^  '"  caneing 
able  that  in  a  Ohriatiw  oi^?«Hn„  ??™  °°  "■  '««i>»ored- 
oonld  ever  preZTSSfT  "''''°  '"''' ''°"  '»>«  alternative 

*on.«.hood':'Tn't'a'^Z:r,Sl^' '»'.'?»  "•' 
have  but  too  abundant  piwifa^lideSS  Zl"^  "f  *•  '*» 
one  hand  bv  soiintittr  «#  ._  i      *'"'*•*  want,  oanaed  on  the 

the  other  b^  S",^t°  oITXT^"''  '^  "'^  ""-^  »° 

rent  is  high  ai:?U°^,7"»j?  «'*"-  and  town,  where 

high,  andVhere  tKmand  o  dr^^r'  "'  ''>  »"' 
wg  oompelled  to  work  fnr  ..v  jT  J' ''"P*™*''*' •»- 
d^are.  Thr^  dolC  two  dollf« '"' f  ^*  ^^^'^'  '»«' 
that  per  week,  with  eVemhinf  ^  T^  *''°  '*''  ''>'«' 
ing,,!o8tageandT.Lne5^ sterol, ^^^  '°°'°^.'"'  *"°'l'- 
paid  for  out  of  that!  You  ^  tteXfr'^i™^*''"*-'" ''« 
ate.  Persons  simply  cwinoUiv6?.n  ^  °  '^°"*  '^'»P«'- 
«arn  more  in  some  waHr  flil        "'f*  ,»"">«•    They  must 

wonder.  -n^:^Z::'^Z^Z.Z'':^tZ'T^'l  S' 
often  too  great  to   be  r«,J«?«^  f'    7      ^®  'emptation  is 

resource,  ever  opeS  of  ekZo^t  thi"™  *?  """  '^"'"^ 

the  wages  of  sin'    It  if^^fw?    ^k^  '"""y  "^""w  bv 

S        ^  sm.     It  18  inexpressibly  pitifnl  that  on  thi 
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imokot  anjr  womu  the  laah  of  sooh  a  dire  Deoemity  or 
Memmg  neoenity  iboald  fall.    Bat  esaotly  thia  ii  th«  ., 
planaUon  of  the  tall  of  thooaand..  ^  *" 

^Jt^L'^1  """'•  ""  •"*?"•♦'»•  o'  "in  »  not  al»olnt« 
rtarration,  the  prMrore  may  be  wry  nerere.     There  ia  noth- 

i^*  1I""5  T  °'  '"OR /boat  oar  oiviliaation  than  on  the 
one  hand  the  miserably  low  wa^e.  paid  to  women  for  many 
h!^-"  *{>'k,  and  oo  the  other  the  aenseleM  bat  inexora- 
ble demands  of  fashion  as  regards  her  living  and  e«p«>ially 
her  dress.  Three  or  foar  times  a  year,  without  ZTgood 
reason  yet  remorsele«,ly,  the  styles  are  changed,  in  W 
bonnets,  dresses,  cloaks,  all  kinds  of  clothing*  A  yoanff 
lady  mast  at  least  measurably  follow  ap  theselenselis  aaS 
costly  transformations  and  keep  herself  at  least  approxi- 
mately  in  the  fashion,  or  else  she  forfeits  her  phioe  in 
Bowety,  and  even  in  the  store  or  the  office  where  she  may  be 

to^^J^!  *f  """f-^  ^°°  "^  '•'•  temptation  is  terrible 
to  resort  to  evU  practices  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to 
keep  her  dress  equal  to  the  demands  made  uiion  her 

Now  what  do  all  these  facts  show  f    They  show  that  the 
motiyes  which  impel  women  to  the  sin  of  unchastity  are  in 

?Kv  f  '"f '  ^  "??*  "'"**'  ^  ^°  °°'  ^y  JMHflable,  but 
L™i  In  ^Vu**  '^  reprehensible,  than  those  ^hioh 
impel  men.  As  I  have  said,  man  is  nearly  always  in  the 
Itait  instance  the  tempter,  woman  th-^  tempted.     The  motive 

»rr»  '"'^  "'^^  'e''"'  ■''"'*  °'  »»i"'«l  indulgence 
—a  desire  for  pleasure  that  is  not  only  suprt ,.  \v  selfish 

?m^i1f  ,i  '"'/''^  °^°  '"""«°'  ''•'i''  the  motives  that 
unpel  her  seldom  de-oend  to  .he  low  level  of  his,  and  often 

Wen  toXu    ^°^       "''  compared  with  his  are  almost  as 

If  then  either  should  be  judged  more  leniently  than  the 

other  when  man  and  woman  sin,  it  should  be  woman,  not 

man;  his  should  be  pronounced  the  deeper  Ruilt.  not  hers. 

reverse.     The  old,  barbaroM,  double  standard,  set  up  when 
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rosT^'^Krci/rJ.r ' "'  "--^'^ '-  --  -«» 

Ways  ofroJf •thirHle^SirrS'i^Il^^T^-^J 

ofv«  mI  f  ?  ''*  """y  '«''''  distinction 
li7X        'f'""'.  e'essed-down  measures  of 
We  8  sweetest  joys.    Pass  her,  O  Sen 

T^ust  Hm '^h°?i'°^  *«""«'•  reverence? 
T^  .  f    S  who  led  a  sister  woman 
To  a  fearful  fate 

S^.'n^ri'sr.rf^-^^^^^^^^  . 

Where  nice  distinctions  and  li^usMcIs 

Condemn  the  woman  and  forgive  thTianr 
great  audience  of  univ3yVudenU  '"'^^'  '="«''""''  *°  » 

vice  o?r^t:7rr•tirafl^l^''^^■•''^''"-«  -'^ 

youog  men  to  realize^ what  U  !       tLv  ^v  "°'^""*  '"' 
creatures  in  the  streets  laughi'^  anXS^  T.^'^^Cl 
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ZZ,!I"f/h^''rri*'"  '"I'^f  """"  "»"»  ^^^^  describes 
theirs  as  'a  short  life  and  a  merry  one."    It  is  the  moat 

rvr'ih  "'  "'!  ^;"";  "^«^-  "  '*  '«-  possible  to  p^ 
w„n?H  h  ■■""  '''"  °i  °fl°'  '''«««  poororeaturesfyon 
would  be  overpowered  with  compassion     Think  of  rome 

SX  «".f^''  ^'■''  '"^r'r  '>y°°«o' those  paid  agents^ho 
Zlthl  l'"  "^l'"'  ''r  *"d«-o'  English  girls,  and 
!^I.„»T~*  ■""  "P^'J'V^f  **■«  P'""  truth-sell  them  fr^m  a 
^Uage  to  a  town,  and  from  one  town  to  another,  until  thev 
become  the  property  of  some  brothel  keeper;  think  of  her  let 
out  for  hire,  unable  to  escape,  having  noV  a  penny  she  can 
pall  her  own,  belouging  body  and  soul  to  this  wretch  who 

K,-^™  f'  ?  A^  'r'  '^.^  "  ™J~'^  »°d  turned  out  into 
tne  streets  to  d.e.     It  is  the  most  miserable  and  awfulof  lives 

Jingland      Oh    if  men  could  realize  the  degradation  and 

wrongwhichtheself-indulgenceofmaninflicts^uponwomenl 
Now,  It  IS  possible  that  there  may  be  some  one  of  you 

TrZ"  I  r°°?  ■"«"  •"t«''i°«  to  me  here  who  is  fired  with 
a  noble  but  unformed  ambition.  I  will  tell  you  what  one 
noble  ambition  would  be.  You  have  read  about  Howard! 
Wilberforoe,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury  devoting  themselves  to 
the  prisoners,  to  the  slaves,  to  the  ai-used  fl-tory  cWldren 
m«nC       t7  '^'"  '""'^  "nd  what  true  greatness  S 

ZliH  \  }  °°*  °'  ^°°  J'  ^'^  '^"'  *''«  «■"»«  splendid 
ambition  to  do  a  great  work  before  he  dies,  let  him  take  up 

h!  ^"T  "'*  ^''^^^  English  girls.     He  mus't  count  the  cost*^ 

He  must  not  go  w,th  ten  thousand  against  those  who  come 

agwnst  him  with  twenty  thousand.     It  will  be  the  career 

of  a  lifetime  of  patient  work,  trusting  in  God,  working 

on  against  dl  sorts  of  abuse,  all  sorts  of  difficulties,     h! 

S^^^  ""^  ^.^  u'*  °^  •"»  ''P°'"«'  """J  *•>«  doggedness  of  a 
bloodhound,  to  hunt  out  these  men  and  make  their  trade 

'^r^T\  ^".'  ^'  "'"^■"^  lifeinteresting-so'nter^^t! 
ing,  that  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it  he  would  wish  to 
have  It  all  over  again,  that  he  mi^ht  go  on  with  such  work 

ttsngS^h'S'rTsri^:,"'"  ""'^^'^  -''  ^"^'""^  '^-  --S 
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Uve  «,  uy^y  to  pfot  tL^J^i^^aTZto^rS:'  *^ 

aad^e,ro'thtxrLtra'^'^i#  '^I^^' 

or  some  other  form  cf  8<v,i,3  nnritv  '"^^'«  Cross  Society, 
aU  who  feel  the  im^^^o,Ci''y°I«Sf  ■«'«'?''..  "^^  '*""' 
make  their  iafluenKTri^h  S'*"'^''  ^"■''  *"^«^  'o 

muoftL^^t^r  t  '""'  •""''  -"  -'^'-  there  is 

yo„r  presen^^^tSoKb^a      °"'  '*'"'*  *°  »"  '"*««^  '" 
self TrSf  ;[^;«r?  -J?"?,  "":'«'''«■     Never  allow  your- 

lat^^kin.^e^VputrihTi'iSra^''''  Cco- 

^  Jnsnlt  no  pare  wom«i  by  introdaoing  to  her  snoh   a 

rep^ntrbiS^rZ^^h'"''?  '^^  ^  '"«'°  ^^'P  "i^ito 
ooSrse  ^o  ZTjX  But  n'""'  "°?  ^  '«'°"°  ^"  l''*.  <>' 
yon  should  no  mow  intJ^n^T'^'?'!"'  """^  unreformed, 
you  aho^d  int^-lTh'^J^J-^f^^od  -ety  than 

morS      '■'"  "  "^  '''«y^'««'  fo'  «  S^le  standard  of 
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of  womeT'""  *'"  '"^  '"''*^''  *^  ^  "  '""'"'  ■""*  P'°t«»»<» 
All  thew  things  yon  can  do,  now  and  as  Ions  as  von  re 

^When  you  get  oat  into  the  world,  other  things  also  you 

Most  important  of  aU.you  can  eiert  your  influence  to 

In  most  of  our  states,  to  ruin  a  woman,  tS  bring  upon  W 
a  calamity  worw  than  death,  U  not  in  the  eye  cf  thMaw  a 
crime  at  a  1,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  Tiolence  Ifore 
dwgraoeful  stUl  is  the  condition  of  our  laws  as  re«rds  tte 
protechon  of  young  girla  What  is  known  as  "tKe  of 
consent '  is  fixed  m  most  of  our  states  at  from  ten  to  ton? 
teen  years  of  age.  In  some  states  the  law  aUows  a  viU^n" 
to  ravish  a  little  ohUd  of  ten  years,  and  J^  ^t  i^    ft 

oZ^i^  '  '1?^  '•""'  '""•^  ^y  ««»dy  o'  other^se  she 
consented  to  his  act.  Not  until  she  is  eighteen  d^  ^ 
aw  allow  her  to  sell  the  ribbon  from  her  neck*  buttt  en 
It  aUows  her  to  sell  her  virtue.  • 

Such  are  the  black,  the  cruel,  the  infernal  laws  that 
men.  for  their  own  gratification,  for  their  own  pwSin  to 

ISitelS!  "^°  °"  ^'^"'^  ^'^'  -"<*  "-P  -PonV^ 

tion  of  ^bryouTgln"  '"""^  '"''  """  '"'  '^^  °»"-- 

I  close  with  a  few  words  as  to  man's  attitude  toward 

womi^mview  of  the  f«,t  that  he  is  physical^  st^ToI^r 

toward  itep«7';  ■""°''''  *°''"'  '"'""'°  *"  *•""  <"  »  «8« 

Yes,  if  he  is  a  beasi     No,  if  he  is  human. 

ihe  fact  that  man  is  stronger  than  woman  and  therefor* 
ma  measure  has  her  in  Ws  power,  shouM  mafcrSm 
ashamed  with  an  inexpressible  Ihame;  to  prey  uj^u  he" 
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ever,  or  ever  take  an  andne  advantage  of  her.  Rather  it 
shonld  make  him  leap  np  with  pride  and  ea^^r  joy  to  the 
privilege  of  being  her  defender,— her  defender  at  all  haz- 
ards to  himself,  against  every  form  of  wrong. 

Says  Adam  Bede,  as  he  thinks  of  poor,  wronged  Hetty 
And  her  heartless  betrayer: 

"I'd  sooner  do  a  wickedness  as  I  oonld  sntTer  for  my- 
self, then  ha'  brought  her  to  do  wiokedi  >  j,  and  all  for  a 
bit  of  pleasure;  and  if  he'd  had  a  man's  heart  in  him  he'd 
ha'  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  ha'  taken  it.  What  if  he 
did  nat  foresee  what's  happened,  he  foresaw  enought;  he'd 
no  right  to  expect  anything  but  harm  and  shame  to  her. 
No,  tliere's  plenty  o'  thinj^  folk  are  hanged  for  not  half  so 
hatefui  as  that.  Let  a  man  do  what  he  wills  if  he  knows 
he's  to  bear  the  punishment  himself;  it  isn't  half  so  bad  as 
a  mean,  selfish  coward  who  makes  things  easy  to  himself, 
and  knows  all  the  while  the  punishment  '11  fallou  somebody 
else." 

I  am  sure  these  words  of  Adam  Bede  wake  a  response 
in  every  noble  breast.  There  is  nothing  so  base  as  to  pur 
chase  pleasure  by  another's  pain.  Especially  is  there  noth- 
ing so  despicable  as  to  take  advantage  of  weakness  or 
helplessness— betraying  where  one  ought  to  protect  and 
defend. 

In  a  wreck  at  sea  the  men  put  the  women  and  children 
into  the  life-boats  first,  and  accept  no  place  of  safety  till  the 
more  iielpless  are  safe.     That  is  the  spirit  of  real  manhood. 

In  a  time  of  danger  the  true  man  will  defend  his  wife 
and  children— aye,  any  women  or  children,  with  his  life  if 
need  be. 

There  is  no  truer  measure  of  the  nobleness  of  any  man 
than  that  of  his  attitude  to  the  defenseless,  and  especially 
to  women. 

The  poet  Spencer,  desiring  to  draw  the  noblest  picture 
possible  of  King  Arthur,  tells  us  that  the  humblest  and 
most  unprotected  maiden  could  feel  that 

"All  the  while  he  by  his  side  her  bore 


She 


was  as  safe  as  Id  a  aaactuary.^' 
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tee.tr^aTtt'!^^^^-  ll  *'"'°'y  "^  **»"«'°1  thM  that 
feature  of  the  old  Knight  errantry  of  the  middle  airee  that 

shield  the  defenseless,  and  especially  to  protest  womeT  H 
I  conid  establish  an  order  of  chivalry  in  our  dayT^ould 
^  of  young  men  pledged  in  the  noblest  spirif 'oi  Z^ent 

^punty  of  her  honor  or  her  name,  or  in  any  way  do  her 
wrong:-pledged  not  only  to  the  protection  of  sifter  and 
wife  and  njother,  but  of  woman  as  woman  everywhere  and 
espeoiaUy  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  unbefriend^Ttte  Sotted 

th«^'.^  7'  '"'L"'^'"  *?'"""*'  "'"'''  »  «>'^^«Wo  order,  for 
the  day  of  snch  orders  is  past.  Bnt  the  day  of  chivabous 
impulses  and  deeds  is  not  past,  nor  the  day^when  w^^ 
hood  demands  frem  man  honor  and  prote^ti^  lT°s  for 
me,  therefore,  to  ask  every  young  mL  who  fiels  \rithin 
himself  the  old  KnighUy  spi^t.  to^rise  to2  n^  en^  of 
vowing  ,n  his  soul  before  God,  that  womanhood  shallX"' 
and  everywhere  be  to  him  sacred;  that  nothing  cricS 
to  dim  Its  whiteness  or  lower  its  honor  shall  e^r  be  lookS 
upon  by  him  as  trivial;  and  that  whenever  heZs  a  .  m^ 
^^a5,  "/"""'^  °J  ProU>cU^,  no  matter  how  pZ  or  .  "b^ 
friended  she  may  be,  and  all  the  more  because  she  is  ^n^ 

:nd^°a'^td1fhl^«-°"^'»'^«  ^^'^  ^^P^^ 
"  Then  c-^mes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men- 
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THE    DIVINE    INCARNATION. 

..  u       ,"  ^"^  *"  "  Ch"""-"-  Cor.  V.  19. 
If  we  lo«  one  Mother,  God  dwelleth  i.  us.-I.  John  IV.  „. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  In«rn=f,v     •      , 
.    There  are  in  the  Christian  world  to-dav  twn  «,w-.        ^ 

and  carefSSras  we  can  Lrit  "^Ir  *''*"  ''^  «"dWly 
and  try-earn%ytVI„"drX?,rs  SS  °''''' 

In  inquiring  what  the  two  forms  are  we   n^lui 
an  answer  fron,  U,e  two  texts  wWch  ?Ce  ci?ed   ''  ^^ 

The  Apostle  Paul  savo  •  "r^        '>*ycciiea. 

view  of  th'TincarnatioTbases^tfeirurn  ^t"f "  O"* 
stops  here,  sayinc  This  UtCV^-  ??  *•"*  *"*-  and 
-"God  w'as  fn cSt'"-^y^E^h'?''^^^^^^^^ 
of  God  is  confined  to  on?^«-!;'~"'*""*'"''"at'on 

who  lived  and  dTeTin  PaKe  so.^'lP*'"''"""!^  ^"''  ^ 
years  ago.  i-aiestine,  some  nineteen  hundred 

The  other  view  does  not  denv  thi«  ««-   - 
Jts  W<^/«,.     It  withSl  -'Yes-'-r^P*  ="  *° 

.Christ"    But.  it  eoes  on  fmm  .u'         f'    ,  '^°*^  *«  "> 

other,   God   dwelleth   also  in  us"     In  Li  "5'"" 

^o^nilt^r^--^^"""^-'-"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

;eat  a^;iorai:iTu7'rr^'''t'"-™-^^^ 

further,  we  find  that  the  larlerthLX-'  *''*^"  **''«>'' 
also  teaches,  if  we  take  h?sT  cWnS    a  ^^1*'' V""' 

-.ceit:..ThereKe'^"r„Tffir"ofaTiUl 
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above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  vou  all."  Paul's  real 
teaching,  then,  as  well  as  that  of  John,  is,  that  God  was 
not  in  Christ  alone,  but  that  he  is  also  "  in  you  all." 

In  thus  teaching,  both  Paul  and  John  agree  with 
Jesus,  who  taught,  it  is  true,  his  own  unity  with  God, 
but  also  just  as  strongly  the  unity  of  all  men  with  God. 
If  he  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  he  did  not  stop 
there,  as  so  many  teachers  of  Christianity  to-day  so 
strangely  do,  but,  going  on,  he  added  the  other  half  of 
the  truth  :  "  That  they  may  bt  one,  even  as  we  are  one."* 
One  of  our  poet  preachers  has  well  expressed,  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer,  this  union  of  all  with  God  which  Jesus 
taught.  , 

"  O  Thou  Infinite  One  ! 

Let  me  Know  myself  u  one  with  Thee  ; 

Let  me  feel  in  my  nul  the  vibrations  of  Thy  Life. 

Fill  me,  O  God,  with  Thyself ; 

Let  the  Law  that  ii  in  Thee 

Come  as  truth  into  my  soul. 

Let  the  order  that  shapes  Universes 

Become  the  conscious  Law  within  me. 

Let  my  deeds  and  words 

Take  form  from  Thee  as  the  stars  do. 

Let  my  actions  be  of  Thy  Law 

As  are  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

O  God,  fill,  permeate,  infcrm  me, 

lliat  I  may  be  one  with  Thee 

Even  as  was  Christ  of  old." 

'Jesus  draws  no  line  separating  himself  from  humanity.  Instead,  he 
most  unequivocally  chsses  himselfwith  humanity,  making  his  relation  to 
God  the  same  as  that  of  other  men.  He  calls  his  disciples  his  "  brethren." 
(Matt,  xxviii ;  lo,  John  xx  :  17).  Paul  calls  him  "  the  first  born  among 
many  brethern."  (Rom.  viii :  2q).  In  II  Peter  (i  :  4)  we,  as  well  as 
Christ,  are  declared  to  be  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  If  he  is 
called  the  "  son  of  God,"  so  again  and  again,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  are  wealsocalled  "  sons  of  God  "  and  "children  of  God  "  ;  and 
God  is  declared  to  be  "  our  Father  "  as  well  as  the  Father  of  Jesus.  On 
this  point  Jesus  himself  uses  the  strongest  possible  language,  speakingof  God 
to  his  followers  as  "  my  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God. " 
(John  XX  :  17).  Thus  we  are  taught  most  explicitly  that  in  whatever 
sense  God  was  in  him,  in  the  same  sense  God  is  in  us.  **  Beloved  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God."  (I  John  ii; ;  2).  "  Every  one  that  loveth  is  be 
gotten  of  God."  (I  John  iv  :  7).  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  dwelleth  in  him."  (1  John  iv  :  16).  "Even  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us."  (John 
xvii :  Ii). 
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^  We  have  now  the  two  views  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 

gn::i::;^'?;Si=^'';:g^ 

is  the  teaching  of  the  so-caUed  "  nr*^^"'"  .f^^""'     Th« 
of  all  the  chufches  !lVnde"'?^thrcte°ed    ""'^^'  '"'' 

children  ofthecT,;Ln  Father  Th"  "'f/""*.  ''^  '*"' 
only  of  the  Libera  IPhlf-        l     I"'*  '*  *''«  view,  not 

growing  numSo/theboaH  ^^"'a^J"''  *""  "^ ^  «'«^dily 
creedalVurchtttW^^^^^^^ 

.">ore  clear  that  this  was°  he  tSchinro/T  '"  """'l  «"^ 
■mmediate  disciples  •  and  h;!f  ■  ^  C  •'""*  ^""^  *»'* 
the  doctrine  of  the  ea'rlv  Chr^f  u**"^^  *•>**  *•>«  *« 
also  that  phi  osphrrind  t  !  f«  ''^'"?^'''-     '  believe 

increasingi;S5^^,t'^"htl'^:rSL'''rtsV  '"/''^''^  '" 
fact  and  reason  as  the  narrow^vS  d^s  not    ""°"  '" 

JL^nTattToS  StetS!!^"r' "^  '•'  -  '"-  ■' 

.  cepfonalthe  L"ular%r'""'  ^^  '™''''^'  '^^  «' 
fore  it  ^as  undTrftoorthat  Xht^r^"'""^ '--^"- 
according  to  law  "^"^   ^'■'  governed 

unfJeTs^^^aTftraTtlSr ''■?'■"  ^  '^-''-d 
and  ofhis ways  oSanS^hlLr'w "'","'  ^°^ 
to  see  him  in  the  steaHv  ^n  „™  V  We  are  learning 
discovering  thlt  tht  ^  °"-go'ng  of  nature.     We  are 

than  the  rr?eS.*'heTrS:lfP'^^^^™  ^^  ^et^r 
abnormal :  the  orderlv  Z  "  '"?'■''  ='««''y  than  the 
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learning  that  order  and  law  are  themselves  the  clearest 
of  all  [>o.ssible  illustrations,  the  most  irrefutable  of  all 
possible  proofs  of  him.  For  what  arc  law  and  order  in 
the  universe  except  the  Universe-Power  working  intel- 
ligently, and  therefore  beneficently  ?  And  that  is  just 
what  we  must  mean  by  God, — the  Infinite  Power  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  operating  in  all,  and  through  all, 
and  forever  intelligently  and  to  worthy  ends.  Order 
therefore  is  simply  his  symbol ;  law  is  simply  his  sign 
his  path  of  light  as  he  pursues  his  majestic  way.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  men  are  learning  to  think  of 
God  in  our  age  of  growjng  knowledge  and  reasf)n. 

What  then  is  to  be  presumed  as  antecedently  probable 
regarding  an  incarnation  ?  If  God  is  to  incarnate  him- 
self, will  it  be  likely  to  take  place  in  manner  different 
from  anything  else  in  nature, — in  a  corner ;  in  .some  one 
special  age  ;  in  some  single  special  land  ;  in  a  little 
special  town  in  that  land  ;  in  some  one  human  being 
born  in  an  unusual  and  exceptional  way?  Is  that 
according  to  the  manner  of  God's  great  works  and  ways  ? 

I  think  we  must  .say  that  at  least  the  presumption  is 
against  an  incarnation  in  .such  a  .special,  limited,  and 
unnatural  manner. 

The  case  may  be  illustrated,  I  think,  in  some  such 
way  as  this  :  Suppose  some  person  .should  go  away  to 
some  great  mountain  valley  in  Asia  or  Africa  or 
Australia,  and  there  find  a  single  tree — perhaps  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world — ^but  one  single  tree  among 
millions,  hidden  away  in  that  one  remote  valley, — and 
should  say  to  you,  "  There,  in  that  tree,  and  in  that  tree 
alone,  God  manifests  himself,  so  far  as  trees  are  con- 
concerned."  Would  you*believe  him?  He  might  urge 
that  the  tree  was  the  largest  and  finest  known.  That 
would  make  no  difference  to  you.  He  might  even  bring 
you  reports,  believed  by  multitudes,  that  the  tree  had 
been  planted  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  by  inhabitant.'^ 
of  another  planet,  or  by  God  him.self  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  tree  that  ever  grew  ;  but  all  the 
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same  you  would  say.  "  No.  I  cannot  accept  your  claim 
Not  any  .«  tree  can  monopolize  the  maniLution  of 
^■»h^°,Ti'*y'.^°^  P'"'""''  this  tree?  The 
-^,d  not  h„  t^'  '"^"d  worship  planted  all  tree' 
either  huLV^  ^°''  '=''P'=dient  of  special  miracle 
either  but  by  his  great,  wise,  perpetually  operative  and 
unfailing  nature-methods.  So  far  from  ^this  treLbelng 
the  only  manifestation  of  God.  I  believe  that  God  is  hi 
c  eator  and  the  very  life  of  all  the  trees  in  all  the  lands 
01  earth,  and  that  every  one  of  all   their  millions  is  busy 

roo^tlet  ,n";^fi^K'  '""'T  '""^  ""''  •'"d  and  blossom  an^ 
rootlet  and  fiber,  in  showing  his  handiwork,  and    mani 
festing    his    power    and    wisdom."      I    think    this     s 

aS;^^^  "'  ""'P'^  ^°"  "°""'  -"^l^^  toone  who  should 
m   thf.  .  ^"'V'""  y°"  that  God's  sole  manifestation 

mirlde-t^r  °''^"''   '"   ""    ^"""^   "^   ^'"S'^^  ^P«<=-' 

atiL"'nf"r  '"  ff^'  ^Y"""  '"."'"ati°n-God's  manifest, 
ation  of  himself  in  Au„ian>tj'-a„di  must  we  not  sav 
essentially  the  same  thing?  When  men  come  to  us 
attempting  to  confine  God's  incarnation  to  a  sine"e 
generation  of  humanity's  long  history,  and  to  a  sin|  e 
land  and  province  and  village  in  the  midst  of  earth'! 
vast  continents,  and  to  a  single  life  in  that  little  villa! 
do  we  not  see  at  once  that  they  are  thinking  no  a^c!, 
coroing  to  twentieth  century  methods,  but  methods  of  a 
darker  past  ?  And  that  the  conception  of  God  in 
vo  ved,  IS  the  conception  of  the  centuries  \  .fore  law  in 
nature  was  known,  and  when  the  whole  universe  was 
united  in  men's  thought  not  only  to  this  earth  but  to  a 
few  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  strange  idea,  that 
Gods  incarnation  or  manifestation  of  himself  in  human- 
ity IS  confined  to  one  man  ? 

I  suppose  we  may  say  that  this  astonishing  limitation 
^ba.ed  upon  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus 
We  are  told  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgh!  ^  He 
had  no  human  father.     God    was  his   Father     This  is 
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cited  as  proof  that  he  was  a  special  incarnation  of  God 
— diflerent  from  any  body  el.sc. 

Well,  let  us  briefly  examine  this  story  of  the  mir- 
aculous birth,  and  see  whether  it  really  belongs  in  the 
Bible,— whether  it  is  any  part  of  the  real  gospel,  or  is 
only  a  later  addition— a  legendary  after-growth  ;— and 
therefore  whether  it  aATords  any  basis  for  the  belief  that 
God's  Incarnation  was  diflerent  in  kind  in  Jesus  from 
what  it  is  in  humanity  as  a  whole. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  of  the  four  gospels,  or 
biographical  accounts  which  we  have  of  Jesus,  say 
nothing  about  any  miraculous  birth.  These  two  are 
Mark  and  John  ;  and  Mark  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
now  by  the  best  critics  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Gospels.  But  now  here  is  something  very  strange.  If 
Jesus  was  really  born  differently  from  any  body  else, 
and  if  this  was  the  primary  proof  that  he  was  God,  it 
seems  qnaccountable  that  two  of  his  biographers,  and 
one  of  them  the  earliest  of  all,  and  therefore  the  one  near- 
est to  Jesus  in  time,  should  have  omitted  this  crucial 
fact,  this  fact  upon  which  everything  else  depended. 
Yet  neither  one  gives  any  hint  of  a  .supernatural  birth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— 
the  book  giving  an  account  of  the  things  which  the 
early  disciples  preached,  as  they  went  forth  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Christianity.  What  do  we  find  here? 
Any  account  of  the  great  teacher,  whose  word  they  pro- 
claimed, having  been  miraculously  born  ?— born  differ 
ently  from  others,  and  therefore  not  really  a  man  ? 
Not  a  word.  Peter  begins  his  great  sermon  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost :  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you." 
No  hint  is  given  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  whole  book 
that  Jesus  was  born  otherwise  than  as  all  men  are. 

Turn  over  still  further,  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  If 
Paul  knows  of  Jesus  being  born  miraculously,  with  God 
as  his  father,  and  himself  God,  we  shall  of  course  find 
his  espistles  all  aglow  and  ablaze  with  the  great  the 
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unparalleled  fact.     What  do  we  find  ?     I 


n  all  of  Paul's 


not  one  word    of  anything  of  the  kind.     I 


plain  that  Paul  doe.» 
Jesus. 
Turn    back    now 


t  is 


ti"t  know  any  such  fact  concerning 


amine  a  little  no'  u? 
Matthew  and  Luki 
birth.  But  th(;ri-'  i- 
legendary  accteiioi  - 
of  the  earlier  uid  im> 
a  late  addition  i.s  ind' 


"■•'I'-ls,  and  let 


.      . ...    us    ex- 

/'^n>ll.'     A,,.'-  we  can  find  there. 

:i       ihc  .sro-    o»  the  miraculous 

r.-asoi,  io  bel    .  e  that  it  is  a  late 

-^or.y;th,n,    wl  ich  formed  no  part 

'   ""'/^blc    biography.     That  it  is 

-so  manv  thi-.^s^i'^Ke  d^' 'S  ^^^Sl"  r '::^ 

that  he  wa.s  the  son  of  /ose^A.  Luke  represents  them 
as  saymg  "Is  not  this  the  son  of  /osefiA?"  I„h^ 
makes  their  question  still  more  expl  ck  Ms  not^Sis 
Jesus.  Joseph's  son,  whose  father  andVother  we  know  " 
Several   tnnes   we   read,   in   different  paces   of  Jehus' 

Mary,  his  own   mother,  declares  that  Joseoh  is  his 

vS";  To7..'th  "7;."'  J"''?"  »"''  heriea  n  he 
was    a    boy,     thy    father   and    I    have     «,.iiohf    n.— 

Turilnth'"!^*'"^'"'"""'  -"f'theSe      ''" 
,      But  even  these  things  are  not  all.    We  have  two  senar 

tracing  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  through  loseoh  — some 
thing  not  only  in  the  highest  decree  absuHh,!; 
posmvely  misleading  and  difhonest'lfToseph^i  Sot 

exSTesu'^l'!:'^"'^"'   ^T  Testament  writers  greatly 
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working  of  miracles  was  believed  to  be  common  ;  not 
only  men,  but  even  bad  men,  are  represented  as  workers 
of  miracles.  The  Gospels  call  Jesus  lord ;  but  that 
was  an  appellation  given  to  many  besides  him.  as  in 
England  to-day  men  are  called  lords.  The  Gospels 
speak  of  him  as  the  Jewi.sh  messiah.  But  to  the  Jews 
the  messiah  was  not  to  be  God,  but  simply  a  man  having 
exalted  power  given  him  of  God.  The  Gospels  repre- 
sent Jesus  as  dying  and  then  rising  from  the  dead.  But 
others  too  are  declared  to  have  risen  from  the  dead.  If 
Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  so  had  Elijah ;  and  if  his 
disciples  expected  him  to  return  again,  so  had  Elijah 
long  been  expected  to  return  again.  And  Elijah  was 
not  God,  but  a  man  like  other  men.  If  Jesus  is  called 
"  son  of  God  "  and  '  begotten  of  God,"  so  are  others 
spoken  of  as  "sons  of  God,"  "  children  of  God,"  "  begotten 
of  God,"  as  we  have  already  seen. 

None  of  these  declarations  or  representations  imply 
an  unnatural  or  supsrnatual  birth,  or  that  he  was  God. 
Nowhere  save  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  does  the  New  Testament  anywhere  hint  at  such  a 
birth.  And  even  this  is  contradicted  and  corrected 
agam  and  again,  by  the  genealogies  and  by  the  utter- 
ances of  those  who  knew  him  best.  Everything  indicates 
that  Jesus  himself  claimed  no  supernatural  birth;  and 
that  nobody  claimed  it  for  him  while  he  lived,  or  for 
more  than  a  generation  after  his  death.  Even  forty 
years  or  so  after  his  decease,  when  Mark,  the  earliest  of 
the  Gospels  was  written,  the  story  of  such  a  birth  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  in  existence,  or  else  was  not 
credited.  For  if  it  had  been  known  and  generally  be- 
lieved, surely  it  would  have  found  a  place  in  Mark. 

How  then  did  it  arise  ?     Let  us  see. 

A  full  generation  of  time  had  gone  since  the  crucifix- 
ion. Those  who  knew  Jesus  personally  were  fast  pass- 
mg  away.  He  had  left  nothing  behind  him  in  writing. 
The  recollections  of  those  who  remained  were  growing' 
a  little  dimmed  with  the  lapse  of  years.     It  was  natural 
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and  inevitable  that  legends  about  him  should  begin  to 
spring  up  In  a  little  while  there  was  a  multitude  of 
such.     Indeed  a    whole  volume  of   them,    called    the 

Apocryphal  Gospels,"  has  come  down  to  us.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  some  of  these  numerous 
legends  which  time  and  distance  wove  about  him,  and 
especially  about  his  birth  and  childhood,  should  make 
their  way  into  the  Gospels  which  we  have  in  our  New 
lestament?  What  was  there  to  keep  them  out  ?  We 
do  not  know  certainly  the  writer  of  a  single  one  of  these 
Gospels  or  Its  editor  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  to  us. 
It  is  well  nigh  certain  that  each  Gospel  passed  through 
several  re-adaptations  before  it  reached  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it.  By  the  time  Matthew  and 
Luke  received  their  final  revisions,  twenty  years  or  more 
after  the  writing  of  Mark,  the  legend  of  the  miraculous 
birth  had  come  into  existence ;  and  as  such  a  story 
seemed  to  add  to  the  luster  of  Jesus's  fame  and  name 
It  became  in  some  way  incorporated  into  these  two 
(jospels.  Once  in,  there  was  not  in  that  age,  the  careful 
scholarly  criticism  to  cast  it  out.  And  so  we  have  it  to- 
day as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we 
hnd  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew  and  Luke  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  without  a  human  father,— a  story 
similar  you  know  to  what  we  have  in  connection  with 
the  birth  of  Buddha,  and  a  number  of  other  oriental 
characters 

Thus  do  all  lines  of  testimony  seem  to  unite  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  story  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus 
was  a  late  and  legendary  accretion,  and  no  part  of  the 
original  and  real  hi.story  of  the  life  of  the  great  Teacher 
of  Nazareth. 

What,  then,  follows  from  all  this  ?  Does  it  follow 
that  God  was  not  in   Chri.st  ?     By  no  means.     Does  it 

^u^'rn* '  ^^"^^  "'^^  "°t  divine?  Far  from  that. 
What  follows  IS,  that  Christ's  divinencss  of  nature  was 
not   different   m  kind,  but  only   in  degree,  from  yours 
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rare  genius,  nobleness  and  strength  but  whn/   "'^"-  °' 
spiritual  quality  lav  in   h.«   ^t-l-      .  .      crowning 

strength  ,  the  flower  smiles  by  his  beauty.     If  a;,  "  if Je     ' 

tmerson  puts  it  well  in  his  Wood  Notes  : 

"  fT  -'"^  ""  '"™''  "creation, 
A  divine  improvisation, 
From  the  heart  of  God  proceeds, 
A  single  will,  a  million  deeds. 

Once  slept  the  world  an  egg  of  stone, 
An^  f  "5''  "^^.fT"''  "3  light  was  none  ; 
A^^  fi      ""'      ^^'°^"  »nd  there  was  motion 
And  the  vast  mass  became  vast  ocean 
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Maker  and  original. 

The  world  is  the  ring  of  his  ipells. 

And  the  play  of  his  miracles. 

As  he  givsih  to  all  to  drink, 

J  hua  or  thus  they  are  and  think. 

With  one  drop  sheds  form  and  feature  ;    • 

with  the  next  a  special  nature  • 

The  third  adds  heat's  indulgent  spark  : 

The  f"urth  gives  light  which  eats^e  dark  : 

Into  the  fifth  himself  he  flings. 

And  conscious  Law  is  King  of  kings. 

Thou  seek'st  in  globe  and  galaxy, 
He  hides  in  pure  transparency  : 
Thou  askest  in  fountains  and  in  fires  — 
tie  IS  the  essence  that  inquires. 

He  is  the  axis  of  the  star. 

He  is  the  sparkle  of  the  spar, 

lie  IS  the  heart  of  every  creature. 

He  IS  the  meaning  of  each  feature ; 

And  his  mind  is  the  sky. 

Than  all  it  holds  more  deep,  more  high." 

Do  you  ask.  How  is  God  in  all  things?     I   think  we 
must  answer :  In  the  lowest  objects,  that  is  in  the  wh,^^ 

se"nt5sTo;foTi''n^4V'w7I'"ir\'^^ 

£^^iS-i^?-^„riE5 

than  ,t  can  be  tn  a  stone.  A  man  does  nofmLnfet 
God  any  triore  really  than  does  a  flower.  But  a  man 
manifests  God  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  most  beaT 

uZS"'/:V°^"  ""  ^"-  ^  f^°^-"  i^  only  a  thine' 
rt  cannot  thmk,  ,t  cannot  know,  it  cannot  will  it  cannit 

ia'rtakesofThe";^'"  f"  'J'  "^^^"^  '""'"S-  H^ncTl"°n 
to  the  higher  objects  of  ttu^e^  Jfris  Tom'loJeTro^ 
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higer  manifestations  of  God,— the  highest  of  all  beine 
man.  *• 

But  in  man  himself  there  is  also  gradation  In  the 
man  who  is  grovelling  and  selfish,  and  who  lives  in  ma- 
terial thmgs,  God's  manifestation  is  dowi  on  a  plane 
only  a  few  steps  higher  than  that  in  which  he  manifests 
himself  in  the  brute  animal ;  whereas  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  man  it  is  up  almost  on  the  plane  of  the  angel 
In  other  words,  as  we  rise  in  intelligence,  in  virtue  in 
love  and  moral  attainment,  the  incarnation  of  God  in  us 
becomes  more  full  and  complete. 

It  follows  that  God's  incarnation  in  the  world  is  per- 
petual and  growing.  This  is  what  Evolution  means. 
God  did  not  come  into  the  world  once  and  then  retire 
He  did  not  create  the  world  in  six  days  and  then  re- 
treat back  into  some  far  away  heaven  to  rest.  His  cre- 
ation is  eternal.  It  was  going  on  further  back  than  our 
thought  can  reach.  It  is  going  on  still.  Not  only  are 
new  worlds  being  created  in  the  skies,  but  this  world  on 
which  we  live  is  being  all  the  while  created  anew— re- 
created to  higher  and  higher  ends.  Especially  is  God's 
creation  on  the  earth  going  on  in  the  realm  of  the  in- 
tellectual, the  moral,  and  the  spiritual.  Here  its  progress 
IS  more  rapid  than  ever  before,  as  seen  in  the  constant 
rise  of  man. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  not  in  his 
world,  the  very  life  of  all  its  life.  But  his  manifestation 
?rows  in  splendor— especially  it  grows  in  .splendor  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  So  that  God's  incar- 
nation was  never  so  glorious  as  now.  And  as  the  ages 
go  on,  and  the  race  advances,  and  man  rises  to  still 
greater  heights  of  moral  and  spiritual  attainment,  what 
will  that  be  except  the  fuller  and  more  perfect  manifesta- 
tion or  incarnation  of  God  in  humanitj-? 

How  much  higher  and  more  full  of  meaning  docs  this 
view  of  the  incarnation  make  everything  !  In  the  li<rht 
of  It,  all  nature  and  all  human  nature  become  manifesta- 
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tions  of  the  divine,  each  in  its  degree.  The  sunshine 
which  wraps  the  world  in  its  warm  embrace,  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  God's  loving  and  gracious  presence.  All 
exhibitions  of  power  are  his  power.  All  life  is  his  life 
All  beauty  is  his  beauty.  All  right  and  goodness  on 
earth  are  finite  manifestations  of  Eternal  realities, 
whose  fountain  and  who.se  fulness  are  in  God. 

Especially  what  glory  does  this  view  of  the  Divine 
Incarnation  shed  upon  human  nature,  and  how  does  it 
fill  all  man's  future  with  hope !  Christ  was  not  a 
strange,  solitary,  abnormal  manifestation  of  God  in 
human  form,  once  in  all  the  ages,  with  nothing  in  any 
way  like  it  before  or  after.  He  was  a  type  of  our 
humanity.  He  was  a  foretaste  of  what  waits  for  the 
race.  The  sleeping  possibilities  which  are  in  your  soul 
and  mine  came  to  full  blo.ssom  in  him.  He  is  a 
prophesy  of  what  God  holds  in  store  for  all  humanity 
-sometime,  somewhere. 

This,  friends,  is  the  new,  the  larger  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation  which  is  coming  to  our  modern  age. 
Am  I  not  right  in  claiming  that  this  doctrine  is  "in 
harmony  with  .science,  in  harmony  with  philo.sophy  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  evolution  and  a  law- 
governed  universe,  in  harmony  with  the  real  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  his  di.sciples  ?  Mav  we  not  justly  claim 
that  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  restored 
to  the  world  ? 

And  does  it  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  human  soul  as 
the  old  doctrine  does  not  ?  It  removes  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  God.  It  lifts  the  human  up  to  the  divine 
It  makes  our  very  life  the  life  <jf  God  in  us.  And  thus 
It  teaches  us  to  .say  with  Jesus,  "  1  and  my  Father  are 
one." 

And  how  much  nearer  it  brings  Jesus  to  us  !  Now 
with  this  view,  he  is  no  longer  the  strange,  the  far  off 
being  that  we  have  been  taught,— Incomprehensible 
foreign  to  all  our  experience,  half  man,  half  God  !  Now 
he  IS  our  brother— true.  real,  human,  with  nature  like 
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sSit'"''"'"'"'''""'"  !"■«  o""."lth  tank,  ,„ 

there  is  another  even  better  that  crowns  .ffh,; 
P  etes  it,  that  gives  it  full   significar  and '  g  5^  Td 
Hv^es"  iL^lh''""^'  i'  •'"*°  P''''=""'  »°"<^h  wTth  our 
begotten  of  g'h'"   '™k    "'  ,"  Every  one  that  loveth  is 

Thrrur-s^^^^^^ 

rsr  So:;\n';ls:.  ^-^  ^'--  ^-^  - 

It  IS  much  to  recognize  God  in  nature  ;   it  is  more  to 
recogmze  h.m   n  human  nature.     It  is  mLch   oTee  hir^ 

fustic?   '*"'"*^°^^°'^'''°  ■="*«■•  '"'°  'hat  mantith 

Wilham   Blake,   England's  mystical    and    stranwlv 

SrnltlerVhe'n-   "■^\'^'"''^  century.TrS 

thesTprfrdlylu'gge^trtineT:^^'  "''''''''  ^""'--^ 

"  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love, 
l!  God  our  Father  dear ; 
And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love 
Is  man,  his  child  and  care. 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart  ; 
Pity  the  human  face  ; 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine  ; 
And  Peace  the  human  dress." 


risJriit^'   illuminating  and   inspiring  thought.s  a,e 
nsmg  hke  morntng  stars  in  the  sky  of  Christilnify  !n 
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nsCinlT'     "r"  u  '  ""^  Humanness  of  God.  the  other  the 
Divineness  of  Humanity. 

Said  the  dying  Baron  Bunsen  as  he  looked  up  in  the 
face  of  his  wife  bending;  in  love  over  him  :  "  In  thy  face 
have  I  seen  the  Eternal."  ^ 

In  the  First  Epistle  of  John  we  read  :  'Beloved,  now 
are  we  children  of  God,  and  it   hath  not  yet  been  mani- 

K  n  k7  "*  T*"  '!"'"   ^^-     ""'   *=  ^"°^  that  when  it 
shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  Him  " 

Thus  we  see  the  barriers  fall  away  which  have  seem- 
ed to  separate  the  human  from  the  divine  ;  more  and 
more  clearly  the  vision  draws  that  all  is  divine 

In  the  book  of  Revelation  it  is  written  :  "  Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  and  if  any  man  hear  mv 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 

Oh  friends,  let  us  know,  that  whenever  truth  or  duty 
or  pity  or  tendernes.s,  or  justice  or  aspiration,  or  any 
high  thought  or  pure  desire,  knocks  at  the  door  of  our 
■.  ?''5?'  ,  f  especially  when  love  stands  knocking  there 
It  IS  God  asking  to  be  let  in.  And  if  we  open  the  door 
ne  will  enter,  and  become  more  and  more  fully  incar- 
nate in  us.  Thus  our  darkness  will  pass  away  ;  a  rain- 
boy^  of  hope  will  illuminate  every  storm  ;  our  tears  will 
be  dried  ;  our  weakness  will  turn  to  strength  ;  the  peace 
of  the  Eternal  will  be  ours;  and  we  shall  know  what  it 
means  to  dwell  in  heaven  while  yet  we  are  pilgrims  of 
earth,  even  as  Jesus:did  ;  because  God,  whose  Presence 

IS  Heaven  Ihas  taken  up  his  abode  within  us.  the  Life 
ot  all  our  life. 


LOYALTY  TO  CONVICTION. 

"Sweet  I,  I,  ,„  ,„„.„  „„„.,  „,.,  „,,„^  „„o„u«l,t."-T..„„y«,„. 
»n,iu  .  "''"" 'li,l.'""wn  self  I,,.  inii.- 
Ami  It  iiii»i   f„l|,,w.  ,iH  tlif  riiKh    1  iVdav 
Tlinu  ,■,.„>•.  ,„„  ,1,..,,  he  f,.l»,M;M„;y  mai,:- 

,     "Til  this  end  WHS  I  bnrii  i,„(l  r.„.  .1  1  -"Imkenpeare. 

I  might  be»r  wl„,o"«  1,1  rimVr"th"-!l.'':,,?.'''"'' ''"'"•'  '  '"'">''"'  »"'''<l.  "'M 

The  words  la^t  quotetl  heliTiis  to  see  that  Jemis  was  in 
thehiKhes  .le^ree  loyal  to  his  eo,.victio,.s  He  Xved 
that  he  had  „  n.essaKe  of  truth  for  hi«  fellow  men      To  Ihe 

.tr'"!?  °'  """  ""r^"*^** ''"  """!«  "vervthrng  ete  M 
or  this  "V"'"'7.^''<  of  himself  «s  in  the  worid  on  n^rSe 

iwas  ptrZtt^C     '  ""  ""'  ""'  ""  "^'^  ^«  "^ 
t^,  ^'"T"!!  *''T  ''"'  ^°'"'''  Bccounts  its  greatest  benefac 

1.  BT-nj  oM  j.,i.h  p„pi,„.,  ,Ti,,3l;£'iS  "iS 
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of  ChriRtian  uiartyn,  who  all  preferred  death  rather  than 
be  disloyal  to  their  faith;  Lather,  who  dared  to  defy  the 
whole  eoeleMiaatioal  power  of  mifrhty  Borne,  rather  than  be 
nntme  to  the  light  which  Ood  had  let  Rhine  in  his  reason 
and  heart;  Servetas,  and  Priestley,  and  Mnrray,  and  Chan- 
ning,  and  Parker,  and  a  host  of  othem,  who,  following  the 
path  of  Lather,  dared  carry  hiR  principle  of  Hoal-liberty  to 
its  fall  ooaHequenoes,  in  the  faco  of  op|)OHitiou  Mcarcely  leas 
severe  than  Lather  met,  and  often  from  hia  own  professed 
followers.  Or,  if  we  go  outside  the  Held  of  religion  to  that 
of  political  liberty  and  social  justice,  the  names  of  the  men 
whom  the  world  honors  because  they  have  been  loyal  to 
their  convictions  of  right  between  man  and  man,  and  be- 
tween governments  and  the  governed,  are  scarcely  fewer  or 
less  oonRpicaouH,  from  the  dauntless  Judus  Maccabens,  who 
half  a  dozen  generations  'before  Christ  won  n  brief  interval 
of  glorious  liberty  for  his  Jewish  people  in  the  midst  of 
their  long  oppressions,  down  to  our  own  Washington  and 
the  heroes  of  our  Bevolution  who  won  national  freedom  and 
independence  for  as,  and  still  later,  to  Oarrison,  Lincoln 
and  the  rest,  who  won  freedom  for  the  American  slave. 

And  now,  as  we  join  with  the  world  in  the  honor  it  ac- 
cords to  these  great  ones  of  the  earth,  for  their  noble  fidel- 
ity to  truth  as  Ood  gave  them  to  see  the  truth,  and  for  their 
heroic  loyalty  to  justice  and  right,  when  loyalty  cost  some- 
thing, the  question  arises;  Has  it  all  no  lesson  for  us f  Is 
all  this  splendid  loyalty  simply  to  be  honored,  and  not  to 
be  emulated!*  Is  our  part  done  when  we  have  laid  our  meed 
of  praise  at  the  feet  of  these  true  and  brave  ones  f  Or,  is 
the  spirit  which  we  see  in  them,  one  which  we  are  bound — 
bound  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  us  beautiful  and  noble — 
t'l  cultivate  in  ourselves  f 

Is  there  any  life  into  which  the  opportunity  to  be  loyal 
to  conviction  does  not  come?  If  not,  then  is  there  any  life 
npon  which  the  obligation  to  be  loyal  does  not  rest?  Can  it 
be  possible  that  there  is  a  law  in  this  matter  that  is  not  uni- 
versal— a  law  that  holds  with  the  high  and  not  with  the  low, 
or  with  any  one  class  and  not  with  another?    Can  we  be- 
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™'n!^'  ^banning  or  Luther,  or  even  Jeeiw,  wm  under 
■ny  more  obligation  to  be  tme  to  the  troth  aa  he  mw  it 
tIZ  If  ^"«  '^  •>!.  '"'«'  'o  th"  troth  ^  Z  Zm 
•nhw  #?  "i!"?""  q"*!-''"""-  They  open  up  the  whole 
•ttbjeot  of  loyalty  to  conviction  not  as  «  Hpecalative  o7fw 

v!uH»e  and"'  "  '""5"''"«  '""^'  Pr^^ticrpertaininVto 
your  life  and  mine;  and  moreover  aa  somethinB  which  we 
cannot  eacape,  if  we  are  Koing  to  live  our  live?  C„  anv 
high  plane,  or  make  them  of  any  moral  strenKt^  ^  ^ 
*  rf.,  '"!''*  "'?'"*  "'  '°y*"y  '°  conviction* 

value    /-.«/,  to  thoae  who  practice  it:  Second,  to  the  world 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  true.  wurm. 

I.  Loyalty  brings  valuable  returs  to  the  loyal  man  himself 

If  we  understand  that  the  troe  wealth  of  lifT"  Tnt^rnal 

not  exteroal;  ,s  intellectual  and  moral,  not  mater  al    isSat 

which  developes  and  frees  the  soul,  is  of  the  character,  nS 

of  the  purse;  builds  up  manhood  as  more  important    ban 

even  a  bank  account,-then  we  shall  not  find^°drfflcult  to 

«eethat  loyalty  to  one's  convictions  brings  l«ie  Td  Jol  d 

good  to  the  man  who  practices  the  loyaltT 

T  .I..1I    'T'^""'  «nd  ?■"  not  loyal  to  it,  what  is  the  result? 

I  ^Lr?     ^"  f  ■"/  °"'  *™«-     But  if  on  seeing^ro  h 

I  accept  It,  prize  it,  and  put  it  in  practice,  I  shall  see  it  next 

time  with  increasing  clearness.     Thus  it  i.  »W  i!;    i.    f 

troth  clarifies  the  iniuectuauisiol'whire  d  s ftt^  it 

Much  the  HRme  i.s  to  be  said  of  the  will  ami  f  h»  ™!!,.i 

nature      Every  time  we  resolutely  do  the  tig  we  knoT^I 

ought  to  do,  our  will  power  is  strengthened,  and  the  mor J 

hbre  of  our  nature  is  solidified  and  built  up.     As  ph^sic^ 

T'^Zl  «'T^*'r  "^«  ^^y'  -«>  does  mord  exS 
strengthen  the  will.  If  we  are  resolutely  troelo  dntrto 
day  U  will  be  easier  to  be  troe  to.  morrow'  If  we  listen  to 
conscience  to-day  and  obey  its  behests,  its  voice  wiTt^ak 
more  clearly  to.morrt>w,  and  obe<lience  will  g?ow  to  Ca 
second  nature  and  a  delight.  With  every  actTf  loyaltv  to 
troth  and  right  comes  an  increased  sense  of  seW  respect  ot 
manhood,  of  peace  with  one's  self,  and  with  QoL     i^^uch 
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loyalty  one  entern  into  consciouB  partnership  with  all  the 
forces  of  good  in  the  universe;  and  what  joy  can  a  man 
know  that  is  greater  than  that  f 

IQI  On  the  other  hand,  to  fail  to  be  true  to  one's  convictions 
is  to  miss  all  this  good;  nay  it  is  to  gravitate  downward. 

How  many  melancholy  illustrations  of  this  have  we  all 
witnessed!  I  can  point  yovi  to  cases  in  this  city  where  it  is 
plain  that  such  a  process  of  moral  degeneration  is  going  on. 
and  has  been  going  on  for  years:  cases  of  men  and  women 
who  to  day  are  doing  what  ten  years  ago  they  would  not 
have  done,  and  openly  defending  courses  of  conduct  which 
then  they  would  in  no  ease  have  defended.  The  explana- 
tion is.  they  failed  to  be  loyal  to  their  convictions;  as  a 
re.sult  thv  r  convictions,  little  by  little  passed  away,  and 
their  lives  have  come  to  bo  governed,  mainly  if  not  entirely, 
by  consiili'i-atious  of  popularity,  ease,  pleasure  and  selfish 
interest,  and  not  by  conviction. 

If  such  cases  are  raeftincholy  in  the  extreme,  they  are, 
alas,  far  too  common.  We  may  call  them  cases  of  atrophy 
of  the  moral  nature  -  a  disease  which  is  well  nigh  certain  to 
follow  any  long  continued  failure  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  to  do  that  which  one  knows  to  be  right. 

The  subject  before  us  bears  especially  close  relation  to 
education.  No  part  of  educational  work  is  so  important  as 
that  which  develops  the  will  and  the  moral  nature.  These 
are  at  the  basis  of  character,  and  without  character  the  most 
brilliant  intellect  and  the  finest  learning  are  worthless  and 
worse.  To  students  pursuing  studies  in  connection  with 
the  University  here  I  have  no  other  message  that  I  so  much 
care  to  emphasize  as  this:  Oo  right,  in  this  matter  of  loyalty 
to  truth  and  duty,  and  the  central  thing  in  life  is  gained. 
Go  wrong,  and  the  result  is  well  nigh  fatal. 

It  is  inexpressibly  gratifying  to  see  so  many  young  men 
making  their  educational  career  one  of  moral  growth  and 
steadily  increasing  moral  influence.  They  are  able  to  do 
this  because  tbey  are  wise  enough  to  begir>  by  being  true  to 
their  convictions.  From  the  very  first  they  resist  those 
insidious  temptations  to  temporize  and  trim,  and  to  cover 
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up  their  real  thought  when  it  is  not  popular,  which,  if 
yielded  to,  lead.s  to  all  forms  of  moral  wenknesH.  Thus, 
faitliful  in  small  things,  it  becomes  easy  to  l)e  courageous 
and  strong  in  large. 

But  alas!  all  are  not  so  wise.  Too  many  students  I  see 
enterintf,  almost  before  they  are  awnre.  u|)0!i  a  course  of 
moral  degeneration.  They  begin  their  college  career  by  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  less  than  perfectly  loyal  to'truth 
and  duty.  Certain  things  they  know  they  ought  to  say  and 
do,  but  they  sometimes  fail  to  say  and  do  tbem.  Certain 
lines  of  conduct  they  ktiow  they'  ought  to  carry  out,  but 
they  do  not  always  carry  tbem  oiit.  They  hold  convictions, 
but  tney  sometimes  cover  them  up.  It  is  easiest  to  drift 
with  the  current.  Popularity  is  sweet.  So  they  weakly 
yield,  betray  their  belter  nature,  sell  their  manhood  for  a 
little  ease  and  good  fellowship,  and  go  away  at  the  close  of 
their  educational  cour.se  possessing  a  little  more  knowledge, 
but  considerably  less  moral  character  and  strength  and  abil- 
ity  to  benetit  the  world,  than  they  had  when  tliey  came. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Ann  .\rbor,  who  has  been  in  very  close  relations  with 
the  University  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  pointed  out 
with  sorrow  the  fact  that  similar  ca.ses  of  moral  atrophy  are 
not  unknown  among  teachers.  And  then  he  told  me  of  a 
number  of  young  men,  who  at  one  time  and  another  during 
these  thirty  or  forty  years,  had  entered  the  University  fac- 
ulty of  instruction,  bringing  with  them  high  ideals,  a  s'trong 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  earnest  convictions  regarding 
such  matters  as  temperance  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
students;  but  who  allowed  themselves  to  temporize,  did  not 
wish  to  be  unpopular  with  auyl)ody  and  so  kept  still;  hesi- 
tated about  letting  their  convictions  be  known:  saw  the 
wrong  and  did  not  protest  against  it,  saw  the  right  and  did 
not  do  it,  until  they  became  mere  indifferents,  mere  men  of 
policy,  and  lost  forever  the  splendid  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal moral  development,  and  for  moral  leadership  and  in- 
fluence among  others,  which  was  offered  to  them. 

Whether  this  gentleman  was  correct,  or  whether  he  was 
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mistaken  in  hig  jndgments  of  the  partionlar  oasee  which  h« 
^  m  mind,  oortajn  it  is  that  eases  similar  in  nature  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  departmente  of  human  life.  The 
law  IS  universal,  that  wherever  a  human  being  fails  to  be 
loyal  to  truth  and  duty  as  God  has  given  him  to  see  these, 
a  sure  and  heavy  penalty  falls  upon  him-the  penalty  of 
gradual  oss  of  moral  discernment,  atrophy  of  conscience, 
deterioration  of  will,  the  fading  out  of  sight  of  the  high 
Ideals  of  life  which  once  shone  in  his  sky  and  beckonid 
him  forward  and  upward.  A  greater  loss  than  this  there 
IS  not. 

Is  it  sad  to  do  wrong?  It  is  infinitely  sadder  not  to 
know  or  car»  ^hat  it  is  wrong,  or  to  desire  a  right 

•  Disloyalty  to  art  makes  one  unable  to  discern  good  art- 
disloyalty  to  music  vitiates  and  corrupts  one's  musical 
taste  so  that  one's  musical  judgment  becomes  worthless. 
In  the  same  way  disloyalty  to  truth  and  right  dulls  and 
deadens  the  moral  nature. ' 

I  suspect  that  right  here  we  have  the  real  "sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Is  it  terrible  to  lose  one's  eye  sight  1"  It 
18  much  more  terrible  to  lose  one's  moral  sight. 

So  much  then  for  the  effects  upon  ourselves,  of  loyalty 
and  disloyalty  to  convictions. 

II.  But  the  effecte  do  not  stop  with  ourselves.  If  they 
did,  the  matter  would  be  much  less  serious.  They  pass  on 
to  our  children,  to  our  friends  and  associates,  to  all  who 
know  us  or  are  influenced  by  us,  and  even  to  generations 
unborn. 

If  we  live  loyally,  our  children  will  catch  the  loyal  spirit 
from  us.  -The  noble  contagion  of  our  fidelity  will  spread 
on  every  side.  It  will  continue  after  we  are  dead  Thus 
by  the  moral  strength  of  our  lives  we  shall  strenirthen  in- 
numerable other  lives. 

But  if  we  are  weak  and  untrue,  then  our  influence  does 
not  bless  others:  it  curses  them.  It  weakens  our  children: 
It  makes  all  who  know  us  a  little  less  faithful  and  true  than 
they  would  be  but  for  us;  it  lowers  the  moral  standard  in 
the  community  m  which  we  move;  instead  of  helping  on,  it 
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doee  a  litOe  to  hinder,  the  moral   progress  of  the  world. 
Who  of  us  wants  to  live  in  a  way  to  leave  8uch  results 
as  these  behind  him  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  the  progress  of  the  world  really  means,  and  how  it  is 
•ffeotedr 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  fully  created :  we  are  living 
m  one  which  is  as  yet  only  half  created.     Humanity  is  not 
yet  born;  it  is  being  born.     Man  is  rising  from  the  brute  to 
the  human— from  barbarism  to  civilization.     We  are  not 
yet  civilized;  we  are  simply  moving,  slowly  and  painfully 
toward  civilization.     None   of   us   are  yet  clear  from  the 
brute;  some  of  us  are  a  very  great  way  from  clear.     Just  as 
you  see  in  this  man's  face  and  that,  the  look  of  a  fox,  of  a 
wolf  of  a  hound,  of  a  bull  dog,  of  a  swine,  of  an  eagle,  of 
a  oat,  of  a  fish,  of  an  owl,  so  in  the  souls  of  us  all  thwe  are 
more  or  less  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  these 
animals-cruelty    cunning,  greed,  grovelling  instincts  and 
propensities.     We  are  only  on  the  way  toward  the  real  man 
—who  will  be  brave  without  being  brutal,  who  will  be 
strong,  true,  pure,  generous,  chivalrous,  unselfish,  .self-oen- 
tared,  noble.     We  are  on  our  way  toward  a  better  society, 
where  the  cruel,  bitter  evila  that  now  are  here— ignorance 
bigot^,    superstition,    tyranny,   unrelieved    and    hopelee^ 
poverty,  suffering,  crime-will  be  at  least  in  large  measure 
gone,  left  behind  as  the  hideous  spawn  of  a  darker  past 
•    ."^''''.S*^  ""^  ""^   agencies  by  which  all  advance  is 
effected?     They  are  two.     First,  insight;  second,  loyalty, 
^iret  must  come  insight  — new  views  of  truth  and  right 
But  these  of  themselves  can   accomplist  nothing      That  a 
son  of  the  race  is  intellectually  or  spiritually  taller  than  the 
rest,  and  therefore  is  able  to  see  farther  than  his  fellows 
avails  nothing,  unless  through  him  they  too  are  helped  t<^ 
see.     For  a  dweller  upon  the  mountain  top  to  catch  a  more 
glonous  vision  of  things  than  dwellers  in  the  valley  enjoy 
18  not  enough.     The  dwellers  in  the  valley  must  also  be 
auown  the  vision,  that  they  too  may  be  blessed. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  the 
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hwtory  of  the  men  whose  new  views  of  truth  have  grown 
and  deepened  into  convictioDH  -miphtv  burninKS- 
wh.ch  they  not  merely  Hoeeulativelv  helieved  w°th  ther'7 
ellects,  but  practically  believe,!  with  their  Teart  -1^" 
heved  HO  deeply  that  they  must  and  would  declare  t'hem- 
must  and  would  give  them  to  there  fellow  m^  "  beH^;; 
BO  earnently  that  thoy  coul.l  not  put  the  candle  of  the'r  new 
truth  under  a  bushel,  but,  as  Jesus  said,  on  a  candlestlT 
where  .t^would  give  light  ,o  all  around  It  has  been  the 
men  of  this  spirit  who  hav.  led  all  the  worl.  's  intStual 

tr:;rn'ce"S:;;:r.  '-'■  "■">■-"  >-'  -""^ 

con:ictir^'rs=t:roMiS::s^ 

ance  or  our  ow„  morallife.  but  ,t  is  indisper^  b  e  fTthe 
world's  advance.  The  question  whether  we  w.d  be  loval  to 
the  truth  which  we  see,  is  simply  the  questir.n  whe  her  we 
will  jo.n  the  honored  con.pariy  „f  those* who  are  n.UinJthe 
world  on  from  ni.ht  to  day;  lifting  man  fro,„  the  S to 

to  th^    ^'  ""r-''^'  '"t''  '°'-""'"  f™™  "arbarlm 
to  that  nobler  civilization,  whose  banners  are  already  be 
gmning  to  wave  in  the  morning  sky  ^ 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  part  which  anv  single  indi 
vidual  can  p  ay  in  the  world's'  advance  is  very  small_so 
mall  that  it  is  hardly  strange  if  sometimes  we^think  t  in 
Rignifaeant  and  unimportant.  But  thus  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  thmk  for  a  moment.  For  the  rtWwVyof  our 
actions,  not  for  their  results,  aro  we  responsible,  if  we  are 
loyal  and  true,  God  will  see  to  the  rest 

No  soldier  is  required   to  win  the  battle;  he  is  only  re 
quired  to  do  his  single  part.  ^ 

No  single  drof.  of  sap  in  a  tree,  or  particle  of  chloro- 
phyl  in  a  grass  blade,  can  bring  the  glory  of  a  spring      But 
each  sap  drop,  wherever  you  turn,  and  each  chlo^rophyl  pa^ 
ticle,  wherever  you  look,  is  loyal,  and  so  in  due  time  the 
splendor  of  spring  comes.  ^ 

No  stone  in  a  great  building  is  much,  by  itself'  but  it« 
importance  as  „  part  of  the  whole  is  imm/nse.     it  i"  tLt 
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Stone's  loyally  that  tells.     Let  it  fill  its  own  small  place 

that  1  ■,  let  It  fail  to  carry  out  its  promise  hy  orumblincor 

cracking  or  disintegrating,  and  the  whole  e,lifiL  is  weakened 

The  man  who  .s  disloyal  to  truth  and  duty  in  soci^^v  U 

what  a  rotten  stone  is  in  a  wall  ^       »ocwty,  is 

v„  f^^^"  T'"  °^  ""  ''<*  "•"«''•  **«  Hay-  And  vet  how 
at  Mo'n  r"  °I.''"';""'"-^  ''"-s"!  The  little  band 
at  Maralhon-insignHicant  in   number  compared  with  the 

Tto  trWrt  1^"  T'*'""''".;""'  ''°"^""-  «nd  paTwotit 
in  to  the  hearts  of  millions.     The  widow  with  her  mite  and 

Mary  breaking  her  box  of  ointment  to  anoint  thrfeetof 
one  she  loved,  told  in  the  simple  gospel  story  have  com 
beart  hilir  h;",'*'"  "'  """^  ™"'^'*"''-  of^dlriraTd 
aosoJmei>  true  to  the  divine  voice  in  his  soul,  in  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum  and  Jerusalem,  nineteen  hm  Ired  ea„ 
ago  and  who  rather  than  turn  aside  an  inch  from  theCh 
ofoyalty  won  d  let  th,<  Homaii  .soldiers  nail  bin     o  a  cruel 

thHorld  "  ■""■'"*  "''"'"^  «'^""  "-  ■"-»'  W°  "o"«" 
h.  the  presence  of  such  e.Kamj.les  as  these  how  dare  any 
of  us  speak  of  great  or  small  r  To  the  Infinite  wTsdom  and 
Provulenco  nothing  is  small,  (j,  ,  „„„t,.,  „,ike  ovTr  the 
fal   of  a  sparrow  and  the  -lestruction  of  an  entire      He  pro 

has  evrCn  ir*;  'V'™^"'  "''""•  "'^'•"'  '"^  ""^P^ 
heaven,  T.  »  '  '°  yT",''  ""^  ""*  '"'«'^''''«f  «"»  '"  the 
neavens.      To   accomplish    the   greatest   results   he  often 

inuh  we  see  that  our  concern  is  „ot  with  the  results  of  our 
deeds  or  our  words,  but  only  with  our  own  fi.lelitv  When 
God  gi^s  us  a  duty  to  do.  it  is  ours  to  do  it,  if  the  heavens 
fall.  Bi  t  let  us  know  that  doing  it  is  exactlv  what  will 
prevent  the  heavens  from  fallin^^  ' 

■'  When  G.xl  ooiiimanils  to  take  the  trumnet 
And  blow  H  dolorous  „r  a  thrilling  1,1a",    '^^^ 

Or  wh^M  '  «''"'""'■'•••'  will  what  l7e  shall  ,ay 
"r  wtiat  he  shad  conceal."  ^ 
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But  I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  yon  reply:  Ye8,  doabtlew  you 
■ra  right.  We  grant  your  claim.  Duty  is  indeed  the  "dauirb- 
Jer  of  the  Toioe  of  God,"— therefore  we  may  not  disobey 
her.  Convictions  are  sacred:  therefore  we  ought  to  be  loyal 
to  them.  But  this  is  vague;  this  is  indefinite.  Will  yon 
not  tell  us  how.  where,  in  what  directions  and  wayt  we 
should  and  can  be  loyal  ? 

I  cannot  answer  this  demand  in  a  way  to  cover  tie 
whole  ground  except  by  saying:  Duty  commands  men  to  be 
loyal  to  their  convictions  absolutely  everywhere,  and  in  re- 
spect to  absolutely  everything  in  life.  She  is  satisfied  with 
no  divided  service. 

If  you  ask  me  to  be  more  specific,  then  I  say: 
First,  be  loyal  in  all  matters  of  personal  conduct  Do 
you  have  ideals  of  life?  Cherish  them;  resolve,  God  helping 
you,  to  realize  them.  Dare  to  be  yourself.  Be  not  afraid 
to  thmk  your  own  thoughts,  or  to  shape  your  own  career. 
Seize  fast  hold  of  the  tiller  of  your  life's  boat;  steer,  do  not 
drift.  Hear  the  words  of  the  old  prophet -"Sou  of  man 
stand  upon  thy  teeV  -  thy  feet,  not  another's.  ' 

Secondly,  be  loyal  to  your  convictions  in  society,  in 
business,  and  in  your  ordinary  relations  with  your  fellows. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  sheep  and  go  with  the  flock.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  a  man,  and  stand  alone.  But  there  comes  into 
every  life,  times  when  we  must  stand  alone,  or  be  untrue. 
Do  not  seek  to  stand  alone-  there  is  no  virtue  in  isolation, 
or  in  oddity.     But  dare  to  stand  alone  if  yon  ought. 

The  easy  thing  is  to  let  one's  self  down  to  the  moral 
level  of  the  community  in  which  one  lives,  or  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  one  happens  to  be.  Let  yourself  morally 
down  never;  hold  yourself  up  to  manhood,  truth  and 
honor,  always  and  everywhere;  for  it  is  for  these  things 
that  you  have  your  existence.  Conform  to  all  customs  that 
are  harmless;  conform  to  none  tliat  are  evil.  Help  others 
to  be  true  and  strong  by  being  true  and  strong  yourself. 
Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  be  loyal  to  your  convictions  iv  politics.     Have 
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oon^iotions,  and  theo  yield  them  to  nobody.  There  is 
hardly  anything  so  diRintegrating  to  onr  whole  moral  life 
w  thw  country  «8  our  abjejt  subserviency  to  parties.  Po- 
hticaJ  names  blind  us  as  completely  as  if  bandages  were 

«^  In  T"-  ^  ""T  *« '"'"''  "^i'"  "  ^^'y  «™  witbin 
our  own  party.  We  condt  uin  the  best  measures  if  they  are 
m  an  opposmg  party.  We  run  with  shut  eyes  to  elect  the 
T^iZ^T^^'^?'"'  to  office,  and  to  give  our  influence 
m  favor  of  the  most  corrupt  legislation,  if  our  party  leaders 
^.rJ^TI!^      ^  important  a  thing  do  we  hold  loyalty  to 

£^^™i  V  •  r*^  V'^^^  *  *'°K  '°y«'*y  t"  '">th  and:  honor 
and  political  righteousness!  So  weak  and  cowardly  are 
we  m  pohtical  matters!  Shame  on  us!  Let  us  have  cour- 
JSS™!!-  "".^  ""lependent.  Let  us  refuse  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  base  men,  planning  for  base  ends.  Let  us 
put  purity,  pnnciyle,  the  moral  character  of  the  men  we 
choose  to  office,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  as  high  above 
partyism  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth 

rel^T^^L  1w  •''".f  ^-  ^  ^°y?'  *°  y""'  convictions  ,„ 
rehflf'on-  As  this  is  the  last,  so  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant  form  of  loyalty.  The  reason  why  is,  religion  «^ 
deeper,  or  ought  to,  than  anything  else.  So  then  if  we  are 
sound  and  honest  and  true  in  religion  it  will  go  far  toward 
.nsuring   that    we   shall   be   sound   and   true^  in   all  T"e 

W^''if°™  h'd°*"  'r-  ""^  "'^  "«"■''  -  ineinceri  o; 
Jn,  ^  T  ^.^  °''\  '■^'^  convictions  and  go  with  the  crowd 
s^r^^^?  "'H  :  ""^^  ■'  *"  '^'^P  ''il«°"'ben  we  should 
s^ak.  If  we  let  ourselves  appear  to  men  to  believe  what 
we  do  not  believe  and  outwardly  assent  to  what  our  hearts 
deny,  then  we  undermine  in  the  most  serious  way  our  own 
character,  and  make  that  which  ought  to  minister  to  o^ 
moral  life  minister  to  our  moral  destruction.  The  terrible 
thing  about  all  religious  disloyalty  or  insincerity  is,  that  it 
not  only  destroys  our  own  religious  honor,  and  paves  the 
way  to  our  own  spiritual  death,  but  it  injures  in  the  deepest 
way  the  cause  of   religion  in  the  world.      Men  soon^ 

tn^"fi*'"LP'*  *??*•'  ""?  ^^""'^  °f  O"--  hypocrisy  they 
turn  away  from  religion  itself  with  distrust  aidcontempL 
saying  it  is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion.  '^^ 
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drew  from  Cnrljln  sncb  ri.  utt..r«i.CB  an  th«  followiiiif  ■ 

«.Iemnl.v  m,a  „.  the  face  of  0,«1  .....fmH,,.  profeHsi,.!  tb,"r 
.teadfnst  f„„  ,  ..n.l  helief  ,„  that  which  th.  ■  know  hev  o 
not  Hto„<|f„H,  V  Uelieve  i„,  i«   ..no„«h   to   make  a       tl   lin^ 

tu  ,«1>  ,„  thene  ,|ay„  t,e  u,,  hiH  icasoii  l.v  fo,i,M.I«H  ami 
articles  <lr«wn  up  centuri..H  atfo.  „n,l  sav.  -1  l...li,.ve  •  whist 

urjii^rr^'^^i-tior^:::/-- 

th,s  country  much  Lett...  y  Let  these  Hues  answer 

I  Hskp.l  „  |,ric„,,  ■■  i,„  ,.„„  |,^|i,.,.,.  ^11 

„,;"" ''""I'll 'lie  Iifopl*:' ).lear  no''   ,ii,l  i,,.. 

For'  tl  '":,'■  ,''""'7'  -V^"  'I"  '"  -  peak    vou    ce  ''• 
for  llioiiHli  Hcilon't  lirlievc,  the //,.,,,>,., I,,," 

I  a»keil  a  Hurkiiif;  man  iip„n  the  .-treet 

Do  .von  helicve  what  |irie»t.s  wiy,  to  the  letter"' 
!>>.'.;«•  ..re  no,  fools,  an,l  wc  kt.ow  l,eUer; 

Does  any  one  doubt  tJ)at  if  we  could  have  taujrbt  in  all 
the  chtirches  of  this  country  a  religiot.  in  harmo"  v  w  th  the 
realconvtconsof  tbe  majority  of  lK,th  the  Sis  a^^^ 
tbe  laity  ,t  would  he  so  different  from  the  religTm  of  the 
standard  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  that  a.f  i^e  Lent 
observer  wouhl  scarcely  recognize  the  two  as  rel  .t"   V   ^     ' 

foil  '!  ^''"*'"   ""'"  *'"''  ^«'«'-ntlv  made  in  pr  „t  the 

follow.np  sta  ement:  "Almost  any  Uuifarian  would   e     vo,t 

estan    c)'""'""  "■"'•  "r^  "-^  ""^-^  -^"-^  '»^"»"'  "'  ""  the  Pro 
testant  churches  ,„  An.erica  is  Unitarian.     We  really  believe 

M^ve'in"! 'T  f'^-^^V'f  '"^•""^"'"-'  '■''-cheswho 
Fo  Ihe  atk  a,»r«;"™  °'  ^n*"  Y"^*""'""""^  Confession. 
wn„l^  1  ,     *''?''  "^^  '""""y  '•'"'k  that  their  religion 

God  and  worsh.p  him,  that  they  believe  in  heaven  and  hoi  e 
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to  go  then.,  that  fbey  try  to  do  right  amone  their  follow 
men  «n.l  hat  thoy  Mi«v.  that  J^huh  ChriH?V««7to«oh ' 
«ent  fron.  Go,l  to  tell  men  to  do  thiH.  I  sai.I  thin  to  a  lar J« 
^l.e„ce  of  PreHhyteria,..  i,.  .Saratoga  la«t  Se  I  L  j;«.".'T 
«K>n  as  I  had  .lone,  a  IVeHhyterian  clergv.na,  oame  to  me 
on  the  platform,  and  told  me  that  1  wafnght  in  IL  slat" 

It   is  well  known  that  every  orth.Mlox  <lenomination  in 
honeycon.l,ed  with  .lishelief  i,.  the  very  .lootrine"  which 

but  in   itH  rlerny  as   well.     There  is  nnthinir  which   i"  ho 
It  wearH  the  orthoilox  name.  ' 

It  iH  plain  (hen  that  the  duty  of  religiouM  honesty    Hin 

ZL^dT"  """"%'""""«'"•  '"^""J'  ^^"on^S)^  one 
mat  needs  to  he  urjfed  everywhere. 

The  fact  that  religion  is  .so  Hacred  a  matter  and  is  so 
closely  co.mected  with  man's  moral  i.leals.  mak^s  " to  ute 
anyThr  eir*""""  "'"'  ''■'""™  '"""'-"-  """'  P-^"p« 

in  J!!l.>!!."^''l  ""•  '"'"'*'"°''  ""'  "^yf^"'"  and  the  d.«!eiver 
aSu    7'  '"     """•''''•  ""''   "'   ""^'"'y-      Hit  nowhere  else 
doBS  he  deserve  so  severe  condemnation  as  in  reli/on.  he 
cause  re  .g,on  ought  to  stand  for  the  very  highest   i .  re^t 

the  liihr  .'"'«^'\°'  '"^1"  ''^"Wl^"  ber  garments  ia  the  nnre 
the  sight  IS  peculiarly  painful.  You  remember  that  Jesn! 
condemned  no  other  class  of  men  so  severely  as  hy^KX-rrs 

JL^*""""^  r""  '^''  "'"'•  ^«  fi"^'  the-  -.r^hamrda,  s 
teaching  that  there  are  seven  hells,  and  that  hy,  ~s  are 
consigned  to  the  lowest  and  hottest  of  the  seven 

ilut  reHgious  loyalty  does  not  consist  simplv  in  honestv 
essential  as  this  is.  It  includes  also  un^e^y^ZL  and  a  dt' 
ce'ved.         '  '"       ""^^  *'  ^^  "-'"^  ""^l^-^  himself  re. 

seeJi'LTn^i'^  has  come  into  possession  of  new  truth  which 
seems  to  him  valuable,  and  makes  no  effort  to  give  it  to  his 
feilow  men,  is  not  loyal  to  it.     He  wrongs  bothit  and  t^em 
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1  bave  jniit  beeu  readioK  tte  Autobiography  of  Frann* 

noblest  and  Kreat«.t  book,  of  the  pa«t  year.  In  it  I  flnd  a 
?•».«„.  beanoR  upon  thia  aubject  of  reiigiou.  loyi  ty  which 
1  c«nn<rt  exouae  myaelf  from  quoting,  ao  well  do^Tt  expr^ 
the^duty  of  paaamg  on  to  otb.ra  the  truth  which  han  bT 

Write.  Mi«,  Cobbe:  "Few  of  ua  but  have  much  to  rn- 
g*t  in  the  way  of  unworthy  .ilencea  which,  if  o.huZZ 
tenderne™  were  weak -if  by  any  fear.  cowa;dIy  and  bJZ 
ih«r« -i!?    """P'f"' P"nc'P>««  of  benevolence  r«,uire  na  to 

??1  ll,^  I.  •  '.'  *"  "'"  °°'  "oo^P'  'tem  from  u«,  to  net 
Im  %°'*,'"'",/'«"'y  wi'V"  '•>«  •""""on.  we  can  KiTe 
Jf  V.  .  ."''»f'°"''  '™'l'  '"  an  aid  to  virtue-  it  i»  « 
thought  to    nlarge  the  mind  and  make  it  bette"!'  " 

&  wS  ;f  kn";  '•  f""^  "'t"  ''/«  -"  ""'  T'"' 
^eaUhey  are  tHo^n^,  ooU  >^s  ZS:!!  ^T^'Z 

="^di.2r7^^3"::^--n»:f:^ 

'caatiDgourapiritual  bread  on  the  water.'  Twelve  fiaher 
men  changed  the  world',  history  by  vo^^intTIZh  ^a 
believing  that  God  required  thLL^ZT""  '  ""' 

to  ua  a'nd  wh- T""  •"*"!?"  '"  "P""^  "  '""'  ''"'''»'  ^a.  come 
to  ua  and  which  seem,  to  w  preoiou.,  because  we  sav  Per 
hapj  men  are  not  ready  for  it*^  Bat  ;ho  i.  to  ^  the\^" 
whether  men  are  ready  for  truth  or  notf   What  i»  the  3 

^feS'^oft^thr  t/"  "  ""'..r'y  "^"P""'™  -  to  ^» 
we  fL  to^l.  .*  f  "*  'f^'/  ^"^  '"'''  >"  t^th  would 
^Ilwi.-  1,?,*  I'  '^  °'*°'  '^^o  '*■  "^  P<M«iWe  that  we 
I^tM  Al  "'^f  "^^""'y  be  aafer  for  sTme  minds  thru 
truth f    Alas!  what  infidels  we  are'  "»  '"an 

Let  ua  ponder  these  very  weighty  words  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  found  in  his  "First  Principles'"  Perhaps  ^mln 
in  our  day  writes  with  more  deliberate  judgmenTor  ?s?^ 


LOTaLTY    to   I'UlfVtCTIOS. 

^?  J.1,     "'■^"'"^  "h'ch  are  commonly  onrrent  to  be 
...     m„,t  remember  that  while  he  i,""de^enSa„ro? 

act  Iftat   belief.     .     .     .     Not  an  adventitioug,  therefor^ 

I  know  not  how  one  could  more  stronriy,  or  as  I  Ihinb 
more  truthfully  put  the  sacred  obligation  Uia?  TJtsn^n 

S^  wh^:  we^r  °'  "»„'«^""'»d  'O'm  of  relSouTftithrto 
do  what  we  can,  and  all  we  can,  to  eive  it  to  the  world 

fonf  r**'  ^f  '?T*^  '-  '»'>•"  ""«!  more  phiT^pkioal 

were  we  all  born,  and  for  this  cause  oame  we  all  into  ihl 

h«  i."""-  '*  ?''«'"  •^•^  '*'°«"' '»  t^«^ath.  „  e^h  ote 
has  been  given  to  see  the  truth. 

Noble  souls  are  glad  to  share  their  treasures  OnW  ♦!.<. 
«.rd^  and  selfish  refuse  to  impart  wha  7hl;^ve  r^tt 

Do  any  of  us  believe  that  in  the  great  ProwS  of 
God  a  higher,  truer,  and  nobler  form  of  ChnSrhL 

Whatl^nT,  „•  °'^"1'°- '"  ^^"•"'"y  «»>"«"'  abCus  to-d^  r 
™.n  li  K?  "  •^'''y  ""  connection  with  itf  Surely  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  First  of  all,  our  duty  as  well  f! 
our  privilege,  must  be,  to  trust  it,  to  prize  it,Z't,^e  Sie  jo^ 
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and  Btrength  of  it  deeply  into  onr  own  lives,  and  then  be- 
yond  this  as  not  less  imperative,  to  identify  onrseW^  un 
equivocally  with  its  fortune;  to  give  it  onr>,S^arT  and 
moral  support;  to  teach  it  to  our  children;  a^t^do^what 
m  us  lies  to  give  its  truth  to  those  who  do  not  no^  wsses. 
It,  and  to  make  it  spread  and  prevail  in  the  world     ^ 

„^tK-  1^  °°.'u '"^  l^^  *''*°  *^'''  "  reasonable.  Most  surely 
nothmg  less  than  th  s  is  generous  or  noble.  Therefore  we 
may  be  certain  that  for  this,  and  for  nothing  less  than  thTn 
God  and  onr  fellow  men  will  hold  us  responsible 
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and  interestine  old  remini»ln„l  t  •.  !'°""  associations 
revolutionary  fame  MteE»^?t-  i°  '^  ^''*""«  ^ard,  of 
battle  of  I^xinX^^d  L  "  %^^'^*1°"'*"  ""'-^e 
the  battle  of  Ker'mi  w^dT«r™-  '^  ^'^^  °''*  ''*""°««" 
Here  Washington  wwenl^!'!^°"°i"..P°°  """dplanned. 
nold  received^B  firTcoml'^^^'^'Tte  flJ^'"  ^'"'*^'"  ^- 

l;%^r;tttJSis";hir«°^^^^^^^^ 

and  very  do'Ta  pi^acher^'  ""Vl"-"!,'"'  '°  >""  ""'^^ 
of  him  that  he  f^  h^^nil    ^°*  "'  '""  ''«««>''8  declared 

they  are  good  States  to  em  W«LS!?    ^*J  Hampshire,  that 

deu'early^ame^nvincel^S^t^r;i,  ^r"^^^""  W«- 
-a  somewhat  modified  cX„i™       ^^''o^ogy  ot  his  father 

emigrate  from.     A^raini^Zr^Zly  ^y,i''''^'''¥  *1 

h:  a^th^h^iTrf ^°•^  7-  -^^^^^^^^^ 

liberal  and'ratLna]  faiSi  ""'^  '*"'"«'  '"°^'  »'  «  "ore 

of  S^^ll?  Phill^Kcl^eL';  &  P-P-^'y  school 
;.^d  graduating  wi?k  thT^Ss  'ct^'^rfar'^^^.d  Har. 

the  distingui^^,  p^eS^^  ^d  SS,  S^jL^^Si 
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tte  great  mathematioian;  Benjamin  R.  CortiB,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  tad  George  T.  Bigelow,  Ohief  Jus- 
tioe  of  Massachusetts.  Such  names  are  enough  to  make 
any  class  famous.  But  what,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  world  to  the 
class,  has  been  the  poems  written  by  the  incomparable  poet 
of  the  class,  on  the  occasions  of  its  re-unions.  Turn  to  a 
TOlume  of  the  collected  poetical  writings  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  you  will  find  under  the  heading  "  Poems  of  the 
Class  of  1829,"  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  pieces,  of  many 
len^hs  and  many  metres,  and  ranging  through  almost  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  feeling,  from  the  most  roll ickinK  fun 
to  the  most  soul-stirring  patriotism,  and  from  that  on  wain 
to  Uie  tenderest  memories  that  bring  tears  to  the  eyes. 

What  college  man  in  America  has  not  laughed  and  cried 
over  •  Our  Boys,"  written  by  Holmes  for  his  thirtieth  class 
re-union  f    If  there  is  one  I  pity  him. 

"  5'^u*'*®'"?  *°y  °}^  '*"'"'  sot  mixed  with  the  bovs? 
If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  makine  a  noise 
nM''if!,*°*.-*^'°J?°?«'^  "heat,  and  the  Catalogue's  spitel 
Old  Time  is  a  harl  we're  twenty  to-night.'^ 

At  the  fortieth  reunion  of  his  class  he  writes: 

"  Here's  the  old  cruiser  '  Twenty-nine,' 
Forty  times  she's  crossed  the  line; 
Same  old  masts  and  sails  and  crew, 
Tight  and  tough  and  good  as  new." 

How  many  were  on  board  when  the  cruise  began  forty 
years  before?  *  •' 

"  Crew  of  a  hundred  all  aboard, 
Every  man  as  big  as  a  lord. 
Gay  they  look  and  proud  they  feel. 
Bowling  along  on  even  keel.'' 

How  mny  of  the  crew  are  left,  now  that  forty  years  are 
passed  f    Only 

"  Thirty  men,  from  twenty  towns. 
Sires  and  grandsires,  with  silvered  crowns!" 
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Yet,  once  together,  they  are  boys  again. 

"  B^i'/L'J'rf °'-'"y»  »"  'n  a  row, 
Bens  and  Georges,  and  Bill  and  Joe!" 

vefa^-    "  '•'*  beginning  of  another  claas  poem,  in  a  soberer 


„fast, 
will  live  to 


3'"  *'Ute?„"^?,^  '=«"*"'-y'''  -■"'ean.B  climb  the  far-off 
With  his  ainet^-winter,  burdened  will  he  greet  the  morning 

law?;;  Jitr^ii  srii^r  c?i  r-^.^  ^'"<«"^ 

poems  far  better:  and  in  his  he  hfl  ir^'"'""^  '^"J' 
snooess.  To  one  profusion  hnL  t.  ^'f****^  '°"  ^o""* 
That  was  medfoin"  W^^'j  ***  *^'?  ''''°^«"  ^^■ 
his  attention!^  udWngiS^lL!:,'"^''''''*  be  turned 
and  in  Euro™  thrw  fe^  ffi.^''?.'7  ^^T  """^  "  ^al^ 
-at  the  age  of^entTninf  K  "'«'J«"'' «"»<lie9  completed 
Anatomy  anlpiTy'silT^g^o"!,"^^^^^^^^^^^  I'^W  of 

-peots.  brira^t  to'f^'  S^^y.^Ti^  ^h  ""T 

S^^raiiraVe'^^SrSto^lie-^^^^^^  '"it 

wide  range  Swa W  „f  ^m  f  T^*  ^"  '**""«»  ""^^  a 
at  that  t°me,  noraSvl  h«  f'  ''l""'^  '*""  be  occupied 
he  stood  by  the  scho^r'aVd  Ir^n^" '^fl '',''*«*^- ./But 
of  the  strongest  in  the  worli  '         '  ^'  ""^  '*  "'°» 

-ed^ci;;tr;i;L-n^isr¥efararXr 

fx^ttajss^rav;^-"^^^^^^^ 


1 

1 

ft 

Ir  f 

||: 

t 
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oonriiJeriible  fame  in  the  literwy  world;  althouBh  he  had 
publwhed  Heveral  Rmall  voluni..s  of  vente  beforo  that  time 
and  much  prooe.  ' 

When  the  Atlantic  Monthly  wan  Rtarte<l,  in  the  year 
jUHt  named,  Lowell,  itn  editor,  who  knew  Holmea'  brill 
mntpfta  an  a  writer,  aaked  him  to  become  a  contributor 
HoImeM  compheil,  and  began  the  series  of  paparH  oalle<I 
"Tbe  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  later^nblT.h^t 
book  form  From  the  first  the  papers  were  immensely 
popular,  and  the.r  author  literally  leape.1  to  fame  at  a  sinale 
bound,  from  that  day  on,  there  was  no  more  popnlar 
prose  writer  m  America  than  Oliver  Wendell  HolmeT 

-The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  was  followed 
three   years   later   by   a  similar  series  of    papers  entitled 

2nn''?i-.M""'  ^rV'''  ■'''''•'•"  »"''  t-T-  >«i^r 
still,  in   lb<0,  by   a  third  series  called  "The  Professnr  >» 

the  Breakfast  Table."     AlAbese  papers  ca„y  ou^o^Ld 

the  same  general  idea,  which  is,  the  reporting  of  a  series 

of  imaKinary  conversations,  on  a  very  large  number  and 

variety  of  subjects  of  popnlar  interest,  by  a  company  of 

pjTsons   representing    various    orders   of    minds,  degrees 

of  culture  and  jKWitions  in  society.     The  result  as  wroucht 

out  by  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  series  of  books  at  once  wise  and 

witty,  facinating  in  their  interest,  brilliant  in  their  literary 

style,  and  appealing  to  a  very  wide  reading  public. 

The  Autocrat  is  as  authoritative  as  Dr.  Johnson,  as  full 

of  rollicking  humor  as  Father  Prout,  as  sweet  as  Gold- 

smrUi,  as  damty  as  I^igh  Hnnt.  as  tender  as  Washington 

Irving,  as  brilliant  as  Sheridan.     At  last  we  have  American 

humor  that  is  not  raw  and  in  chunks,  not  coarse,  not  made 

up  largely  of  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling.     It  is  difficult 

to  imagine  a  more  rapidly  moving  or  more  splendid  pano- 

rama  of  wit,  drollery,  humor,  learning,  wisdom,  insight  into 

human  nature,  satire,  ridicule  of  humbugs  and  stupidity, 

pathos,  sentiment,  logic,  idyls  of  love,  and  brilliant  mono- 

iogne,  than  sweep  past  us  in  these  delightful  books 

There  aw  critics  who  think  they  can  detect  a  f  jling  off 

m  power  and  originality  in  the  later  volumes,  as  compared 
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in  1'  f*'T  T  *°y  d'T-'Pnoe  notiosublB,  I  think  it  i.  .h.. 

K;i"&^X",X:.r.p&-.T.ra5r ''* 

Thu  ™  i™m„  „,„„  „'„  j,,„  j;  „  j-Sro.-.  •■ 
SulJ:  '  «  id  B  ;l';  S: ."-^^^  -nva.ledro„r 
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aee.1    b.H  poem*  miRht  «lmo«t  be  reml   bh  «  twuLl,  ' 

qn«H..v  of  a  .it.bTkf ^L'^  ir^^T  dj^'^Ti;  ""•"'"''r^ 

HolmeHqa.toa«mnchH«toourhiHtori«U8  "'"* 

fhink'™^?  1°"'  ^"''«™''«  P"*"""  of  wit  and  bumor  too  I 

Sr  o^  S."  &-:;^-7e  "'xb:  i,ri"'"«  " 

"HowtbeOld  HorHeWon  the  B«t"  "T^«%^r  ^n'^' 
"A  Farewell  to  AKansiz."  and  noZof  b^'  asC- 

l^ven  with  fiction  his  bnsy  pen  did  not  reat     T«  v,- 
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Of  all.  a  liook  of  trav,.).  Kivii,^  »  .uohI  .Miabtful  account  „f 

.i;;™^rn:t7™:r■x:/tIl^J,•'■i■»J 

youDK   than    forty   y„«rH   old.       He   loved   lif^  I  ^  P^ 

i.:l:i°  toX':lrtruLrp„t;';Lt  l.ti:r  r 

here  Bhould  call  him  hence,  Z  he  fZed^'ot  to^  ^ 
beljeve.!  that  Ood'.  love  and  cure  maXlelied  on*^ith  a! 
much  certainty  m  the  world  to  come  i,  i„  thi«.  " 

When  he  went  he  left  a  trail  of  light  behind  him      Th. 
whole  world  was  a  little  happier  andttt^'^'aShe  W? 

For  many  years  Dr.  Holmes  had  been  a  pew  owner  an,! 
7Z  ".y  P'.''''«K«  to  "it  by  hiH  Hide  on  a  notable  ^ca^fon  in 

a  writer.  It  la  time  for  us  to  inqu  re  about  the  oentrRl  nn, 
'^A.?.!'"*''"  5«,°'  ^'-  '^"■'K«  ""d  tie  life  P^^ 

Rn*^  ■  Tu^  ^"""^  °'  ''™  »«  »  wit  and  a  humorist 
Bn  tit  IS  a  shallow  judgment  that  thinks  of  him  as  notWng 
more.  Below  h.s  playful  humor  and  his  brilliant  wUtherf 
was  a  very  earnest  man.  endeavoring  to  do  a  ver;seriol 


"Wk  in  thn  world.     Hn  «.«<.  »       i 

Bnt  tbrough  all  hi.  hook«  ^    {*?  P'"~  ■«"*  •»  d«li«ht 

•P^-.    B.Uhe«,w  in  hamS^o«  .K*''  '"»""»»'' «d 

We  to  be,  not  mirth  or^lM-nrL    „T^     ''I'*'  ^""^  «"«'  »' 
duty,  loTe,  serwoe    .nd  tk!^k"ij?'  *"*"  knowledge,  bnt 

of  religion.     ifer«  we  Wrwh.t  w^,  ^^'T?''  ^^  •^  ""ow 
fa  the  man.  ""  *""  "antral  and  deepest 

for  "v^'l::'rtt?^7ft*rt '"'nr'' — •«'- 

faetraotion  in  .  great  in-titm.^n/T  ""'"K  •""  "»»•■>  of 
Wly  -breaat  of  l.i^«.f^  on  ^Si^e  .tT'"*''  "^  '-P'-K 

2rwl\'^.°7«^',:P^-/»t««rity  and  honor. 

«.dtt^.e'Lt:ini\^\rr"^^ 

too  mqch  sympathy  w"?h  the  nZ^  °'''  ""^ ''™''  *"'»  i=>to 
Bnt  this  lited  only  antil  the^^^  fl'^^-ownen,  of  tb«  South, 
bed  in  every  drop  of  his  b  J^^'^f  .°-  *^'"'i°«'""  throb- 
that  he  gave  hi,  twenty  X.  old  Lv  Tr^  ^^  '^«  '«<" 

'e«.v-^  theTalWnism  o  t^  e'a^r'ii?  'll*T?  ""«'•  1° 
Wl'Kion.  He  left  the  old  tha  he  Lh  %^„d  f  "^  T*  ''»^« 
more  reasonable  and  8  more  wnt^J'^  "1.'"  *"°»e"  » 
Jon  he  loved  and  lived  Ontlu  ),^-^rT  ^''"  »'"'  ~«<r- 
t  does  not  label  itee  f.  Ofte*^' ?'" J^"^  ^ '""•  ^ten 
thmk  of  itself  as  being  relig^^n  at  jTnf  °°  T""  "^«'"  *° 
tionsnees,  tmthfnlne^  honfetv  ?n  ^,'-  ""P'^  «"'«'ien. 
nees.  helpfulness  to  thZfl  Z^TJ^  P^^"'">'  k«d. 
w  mose  -n  need,  feeding  the  hungry, 
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Bat  Dr.  Hola,e«  had ".rffl&l"?;  ",'""'«"'  •"'^  "Wht 
•nd  WM  done  enouJh  ?n  to„„.  ^P'^°' "r-iritaal  inBight. 

•Und  the  te,t  of  a  thtC''"^  ttl  ™'^ ,"  *'°?  "■•' «« 
«jrth.orthatoan  be  l^aKrion  trth:''''^''""'''''' "^ 
they  w,II  not  fail  in  life  „r  i„  ffl  '"''  ""•  ""^'"ty  that 

pri"fcd''rS  in  h'ar""'^""'  ^'  ■-  '— "'e. 
•nd  intelligence  of  th.^Crld  " An7f ''"'' ^'' '''°''?»'i 
V^  and  hi«  verKe  the  ^nntant  ihi  ?%'"\^*'  *^'^  *■" 
rehgiouH  ideas.  WhereveHe  .-.'•"  '"'  *""  «dv«noed 
taught  in  the  name  7Xo„  Se  diS"  Tf'".'"'  •'°<""»« 
it  irrational.  Wherever  £  o'amen  '  .*""""'«  '^  '»'«'' 
•bo»tGodorOod',deIlin«w?(hmln  Tl"^^  "'"■  '''«"» 
«>lmman,he  did  not  fwr  to  lilT  ""■"'  "^o^ed  to  him 
words.     Wherever  he  found  bnhhl     '?  '",'?'""'"'•  ''"  P'"" 

"Guardian  An^e ,"  .  ^^^'^'  t^  ^T  '^«  ''"'W  »>" 
receives  one  of  the  moVorf^Jn  "''  "'^  °'<>  ''"wlogr 
it  has  ever  been  aLrded  at  th^  hr7%"™'«'''°«'"'»  ""^ 
deed  there  is  hardly  one  of  h  ,  b^U.  °'  ""^  '""*"•  I"" 
>n  which  he  does  not  show  h  s  h^  of '?h '"l'^-  "f  P°«"y' 
n«M  and  dogmatism,  and  h L  in™  ,  "'^'°«"'»' """ow- 
freedom  and  light.  When  .  J  ^  •.  religions  breadth, 
him  with  not  having  aTrtd  h       '"r^  '""'^«'"'  reproached 


ing  oakH  in  flower-poti. "  rI  ■  u?"'  ''^''*''»  '"  plaot- 
of  the  rit„.IiH«Tthe  ti^^Ten '1 '"""7'°"  °' °»"''»' 
ohnrch  ourateH,  ,r«in.d  toH^an  at  th  n""'  •"  "»'«»' 
response,  no  that  von  Pn.,I,Jn'.  'i  .'"^  '"'"  '»»''d  of  th«> 
between  "the  eu"d^',°rS'X«&".L'r  *";,'  ^J  « «»""-• 
besfmning  of  the  next  w.tH      t.     ■".'  ''^"■"*  "d  ">« 

watching  them,  aa  I  watoh  In        "T  ."y  "'«'  ^  «•»'«  hejp 

>f.llibIebooV?rofallbarkunon     T^''     -^  *"  '°  *"'*"' 

heartily  «li  rntr„,,"  n^o 'k"  if  -!"»»•  —Pted 
able  to  make:  nor  did  he  fe«,  #T  *£  *'""'''  »«•'•'«»  is 
religion.  Whatever  in  ti^Z  s  V„!T  t°'  "^  "P°" 
of  scence  can  disturb.  Whatever  „  t"  .•">"*  ''^'  ""'l" 
he  wanted  removed;  that  we  mav  h-v  '"''Kl"" '«  "ot  true, 
Ijlone.  At  the  Nati;nal  lJnTarTa?P„  r  "J^^'^J""  °'  ♦'"th 
"I  think  we  might  fair ly  claiS  rhf^^"'""i^  '-V^'^  *"  ^-^d: 

mak^'hirr'iSr  rth"  "''^  ■■"~e  did  not 
demonstrates  the  d^ndenS  of'  t'h^  '^.'"^  '"  '•""^  »•« 
conditions  so  long  as  it  «„«;„  .the  soul  upon  physical 
most  decisively  th^at  ''we  do  not  find  H  T'*^'  ^^''^^ 
nght  and  wriing,  the  vak."  of  i  ^"f'l  "^^  J^""**- 
women,  by  testing  for  ^h„L„  u  ""'^  *•"«  Pn^'y  of 
miorosooiis."  Not  untfl  "wT e'an'"lr'"'^'°«  '^"'^^  ■" 
-tegnty  in  a  package  to  Wast^gt^-i,-^"- h. 


Everywhere  be  findH  (»od,  am"  hi!  ^  '"  "J'  "'f""'"  '"•• 
■ndwiwlon,  «nd  moral  ord»,  «.  '^•••'"«  he  findn  ,«»«, 
theHeb,u„„dy  Tb ."  h;'':;;:7/•;»'•"^  ''"'-tUTe 
worlds;  in  the  iuHoitely  Hmali  ami  .1  ■  i'*'?  '"  »'"«"•  ->d 
h.m  cavity,  ■•  th.»  nnnli:;"  "  X  v^hj:'""'""'  'f""'"  To 
8ame  ye«terday,  to  day.  and'forlver*  ''.u'^"'  '»"«'•  '^e 

'be  Power 't^  ZZTZt  i.^^T'"  '""  .^''--  '«■•» 
■"hesevil  designn  toward  any  ',  hT.''"'.°' "■•' b«  "her 
oonld  we  believl  that  that  Pnil,  •  "«'«'<"•"••  Nor  yet 
to  be  defeated  in  hi"  endH  0^?.- '"  T""'''  •"">  ''"  ">nH  liable 
ri.n  Motley  he  w.:ote    f  ^°',^";,"'"^^ood      To  the  hi.l^' 

hongb  the  devil  ia  a  person  o^  LZl  ?    '*'«•'  '«'»•■•  •"d 

bim  to  the  ate'™  Sell:    arre^T**-     ]*  "■"  -'  S 
'b'OKB  as  dearly  as  any  uian-th-^     "*.'*"  ^"^  "de  of 
sorrow  that  everywhere  ^0^!*  C*'"'  '•"•  """"ring,  the 
'forld.     But  he  saw  them  Tttri  i;"7°   ^''"^  ■»  'bla 
t.ona  and   their  compen,i«oS«     ?Th     '^"  '"««' «1«- 
bruiae  and  wound  our  lZie.°  L      ?.'"'   ''"■•'*'   °'  nature 
«poner  bleeds  than  the  rin„  t    'J'*!"' "''«' "^  "rte-y  no 
stay  the  flow.     A  wound  is  nn         "''  "  P'""*'*  npon  it  to 
■ng  P«H«ss  is  set  on  Zt     Pai„T''\'  """'«  'ban  the  he-j! 
•^sensibility  comes  on,  -  for  f^nt^nrf/rK*  '^1"'"  P°*°'  -"^ 
of  incurable  eriefs  J,  ,ln.*v,      :!.  *f  "  *be  natural  anodyne 
are  intolerable^      '     i^Jl  „ '"  *^'  ''"^^^  »'  *hose  S 
the  Father  has  wholly  de'Z"""""'  '""  ■"''^«"«  'bich 

Holm^nhar/Srwrh  tlf '  "  "-r  ■■«'  '-''^  'ban 
bave  nothing  to  df  wit:'1„"hr:be"li^'':|%t  ^ 


.T.Cn.rw'T.:.'!'-'  -'".•'•-''  ..pen  th,  feet."    Wi.., 

A  drill  "f  W"li.l»   l*ndi.  '.''  "L"  '•".''•  '•»'"««» 
A.l»  h.^^*:';^^,'  :,7,'|>;,,^'"t«.l  worm."'* 

To  pM,  „„„(JJ,,|™':*"y  •■'If''  <">o"Kh  for  man 
Thl-  I.  th«  „e„.  world-,  ^cpel:  «,  „,  ^,/„ 

oharnoter  of  Oo.i.  Jew  6^7  ll„  '*'  '■'«'.''*K'«de  the 
.npportof  the  broader  f.Hhth^fJ^"'  ''?*''*  '°  """' 
Ltr^   up  eo   .or.  rrel^'/ra  r^Cit  rTal 

tnre''"°he1:ll:;otm::rom''"'  'r;'""  °'  •«""-  to- 
living,  on  this  Plaoet?  Tprifer  to'l^t  »n"r  '""^  "'"'  "*" 
of  it  Mr.  John  Morley  wes  ,L^  'f  ""o  her  writer  .peak 
horrors  of  what  is  wrhaL  th!  1  .  '?V°'"nK  words:  •  The 
«er  corroded  humin  Sltr  -?he  if ""  'I*'  '*■"'  '"'^ 
ment!'  Sismondi.  the  oreat  hi.7  •  u"  °'  *'*'"n»l  P"" 
eternal  punishment  and  vowldn""'  ^T^  "  ''*"»°°  °'> 
ehurch  h'oldingthe  same  0°^'^  T^"^  '"»«'  «°'"''«^ 
the  end  of  the  last  centnrv  saMs.ti^?..n^r?f '  "'  "'^"' 
*ie  was  attacking,  ' '  ««t'«cally  of  the  minister 

'He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite,' 
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Wlw.  Bonus  ^ihtZdXottj^  "T  :•'  ''"«'  "■•  P«lpit 

i:ZipM&^  ..n.  «a  oon..oa  • 

'God  i.  love.'"  """nent  with  the  declaration  that 

^o^'p^iS'it'w^  :i°r'"  ^'-  H°—  .how, 

for  its  lored  on^         ^^  *"  "'  *"  P«'"»  «onnent  exists 

"  Whii:  y 'trLTuT"!?'  "  '^1'  '".t  loved 
And  Htifl  remembeJ^d  ev.T>     L""*^  '»  '"". 
Of  that  dear  earthl^l!*   ^  1°'"'  "'«'  t^ne 
AmoriK  the  unwlM^vIrt!-'  ".''?*■'»  'eft 

W,t"hth1?  t'eTairuVttJ.f"""' '"  -'" 

'whiKi'rrw^,'';roSr;r 
o^the^K  Atiast^r^tssrrsr^ 


n 
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such  a  doctrine  dethrones  God,  and  turns  aU  heaven  into 
helL  To  wnom  are  we  indebted  for  daring  to  confront  and 
smite  that  ngly  vampire  of  the  past,  and  for  bringing  about 
Uie  blessed  change  in  men's  thought  that  is  appSmnff? 
History  tells  us  we  are  indebted  to  many  good  and  brave 
souls,— to  John  Murray,  to  Hosea  Ballon,  to  William  Ellerv 
Ohannmg,  to  Theodore  Parker,  to  James  Freeman  Clarke 
to  James  Martinean,  to  Frederick  W.  Farra-,  to  John  Q 
Whittier,  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  many,  many  more- 
but  ooonpymg  a  conspicuous  and  honored  place  in  the  list' 
must  forever  staid  the  name  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Havmg  described  Dr.  Holmes'  creed  as  the  Fatherhood 
of  Ood  It  18  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his  religion  wsh 
a  cheerful  one.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  based  upon  so 
gpreat  and  noble  and  sweet  a  faith  f  One  of  his  heaviest 
charges  against  the  Cilvanism  in  which  he  had  been 
reared,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  religion  of  gloom 
and  despair.  He  said.  If  God  is  worthy  of  our  wor- 
ship at  all,  if  he  is  in  any  sense  our  Father,  then  he  must 
be  pleased  to  see  his  children  happy  in  this  world,  and  he 
must  have  planned  their  ultimate  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  Why  then  should  we  not  make  our  religion  joyful 
and  m  harmony  with  everything  that  is  bright  and  beauti- 
lui,  as  well  as  everything  that  is  goodf 

But  let  us  not  suppose  that  because  his  religion  was 
cheerful,  it  had  in  it  any  place  for  lazy  ease  or  indiffer- 
ence. It  was  a  religion  of  lofty  ideals,  of  growth,  of  stren- 
nous  striving  for  „he  best.     He  believed  with  Lowell : 

"  S?y  *""**  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

His  motto  was  that  of  Paul:  "Not  as  though  I  had 
^''■^IL  !"?"»«<*=  but  I  press  forward."  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  very  hnest  poem  of  all  that  we  have  from 
the  pea  of  Dr.  Holmes,  is  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus"— a 
poem  written  expressly  to  teach  this  lesson.  It  is  exquis- 
itely beautiful  as  a  piece  of  literary  art  But  ia  it  init  as 
beautiful  in  its  religious  meaning.     I  must  not  take  time  to 
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read  the  whole;    bat    I    could  not   forgive  myself  if    I 
did  not  recall  to  yonr  minds  at  least  the  itst  thre^  verses. 

"  Y*"^"'**''  year  beheld  the  silent-  toi! 
That  spread  his  lustrous  foil; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  tSe  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 

^'°'Bu"SlVp''itV»oor,'''""°^  """""y  *''™"^''- 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old 

[no  more. 

^*'*?-'[fii^°'"»'lt''*'*^''?'y  message  brought  by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea,  "        j        "* 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 

?.?Jn''  ^"*"'^  *>'«'»  '■■'"»  wreath^  horn! 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings 
Through  the  deep  oaves  of  thought  I  hear 
A  voice  that  sings: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll!  ' 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

U,  .l'""'  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 

[sea." 

•  T?  ^S'^^'  "  "«  ■"»<"'  ^°^  fine  a  hymn-writer  we  have 
in  iJr.  Holmes.  His  hymns  are  not  numerous,  but  their 
quality  is  superior.  One  he  calls  a  Hymn  of  Trust  It  is 
very  tender;  some  of  you  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  it. 
i  will  quote  only  its  first  verse: 

"  O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 
Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear, 
On  thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care; 
We  smile  at  pain  while  thou  art  near." 

One  of  his  hymns  I  must  quote  entire,  it  is  so  fine,  nay 
80  great.  Whether  judged  by  its  literary  art  or  by  its  spir-' 
itnal  power,  I  know  not  where  in  the  whole  range  of  hymn- 
ology  to  look  for  its  superior. 
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"  J^nl  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 
Thy  glory  shines  from  sun  and  star; 
Centre  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 

Sun  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day  • 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn: 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn  • 
Our  rainbow  arch,  thy  mercy's  sign: 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above. 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love. 

Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  ask  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free. 

Tin  „n  *i"''i?j?*""'?  *''**  *""■"  fof  thee, 
Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 

One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flamel" 

What  a  lyric  of  insight,  beauty,  fire!     Even  MUton 
never  penned  more  splendid  Knee.  '^uwu 

.„A*"*T*^'^,®uP°*?' '"  ^J™"  '°"°'  I  """wt  read  yon, 
and  then  iBhril  have  done  Itis  found  in  veryfewediS 
aJSf ■  ^r  ''°'t8.-?'*««d,  in  none  printed  before  his 
death.  It  has  a  special  interest  because  it  was  the  last  poet- 
loal  oompoBition  that  he  ever  read  in  publia  Thomrh  pen- 
'^^  7u*?.^*  ^^  '^'"''^  *''®  advanced  age  of  eightf-uSee 
and  felt  himself  to  be  that  "last  leaf  "  clS^ging  nJ,n^e 
old  forsaken  bough  "of  which  he  had  writte?  Bopatheu! 
MUy,  there  IS  no  weakness  in  th«  thought  or  exp^essioa 
fni^n'i'  ^°^  remarkably  vigorous  and  charwteristic, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  spiritual  "  swan  song." 

"  ^'"■'^"therl  while  our  hearts  unlearn 

Still  if  *1™*?'m''"*  ]"?°«  ^''y  "a™e. 
Still  let  thy  hallowed  altars  burn 

With  faith's  undying  flame. 
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Not  by  the  ligrhtnlngr  fleams  of  wrath 
Th   """o,"*  thy  face  shall  see; 
The  star  of  love  must  light  the  path 
That  leads  to  heaven  and  thee. 

Help  us  to  read  our  Master's  will 
Th„f    I    "/'L?''*''^  darkeninfe'  stain 
That  clouds  his  sacred  image  still 
And  see  him  once  again,         ' 

^"■'mn  w'  ■""",■  **;,*  P'^y'-'^  friend. 

Who  weeps  for  human  woes, 
WhOTe  pleading  words  of  pardon  bleu. 

With  cries  of  raging  foes. 

"  '  n'.l'i' *  ff'hering  storms  of  doubt 
Our  hearts  grow  faint  and  cold. 

The  strength  we  cannot  live  without 
Thy  love  will  not  withhold. 

Our  prayers  accept!  our  sins  forgive: 
Our  faith  and  zeal  renew;     *      ' 
'^  i""  "'  *">''«■■  "»es  to  live 
And  nobler  worit  to  do." 

American  religion   '  S-  ht  literart  «rt  r/^"'"*t.'  "°<' 
delighted  amuid.  and'^inrtrSVe^^^f/''"""'  "Z^r 
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differs  from  another  st^r  in  jjlory;  but  not  even  the  rich 
heavens  could  spare  any  of  these  shining  ones.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  have  lived  on  this  planet  during  the  century 
which  held  these  children  of  light  and  song." 

The  whole  world  is  richer  because  they  have  lived  and 
written  The  whole  world  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
their  thought  and  their  lives.  How  much  more  have  all  of 
ns  whose  privilege  and  joy  it  is  to  share  that  liberal,  that  for 
ward-looking,  that  noble  religious  faith  which  they  all  so 
masterfully  sang  and  so  grandly  lived! 

And  now  that  we  see  their  faces  no  more,  what  shall  we 
sayf  We  can  only  say,  Thank  God  that  they  lived  so 
long!  and  thank  God,  that,  though  absent  from  sight,  they 
do  not  cease  their  ministries  to  mankind,  but  have  only 
gone  ,  ' 

"  To  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  (tend  .  . 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 
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.nd  inSh"-j!E'n"lir.r't."»''  ">«'  —h'P  W".  n,u.t  .o„hip  i„  .pin, 
"Spe«k  to  Him  thou,  for  He  beu%.  .„^ 

Spirit  with  Spirit  «„  „r^,i^ ""' 

Cl«er  I.  He  th.n  breathing,  incl 
Newer  than  hands  and  feet. " 

it  is  well  underst^  tha  th^  „rJ^  '""=  'P  *"  «g=  *hen 
according  to  law.  In  slVh  ^  fc!f'^%u^  ""'""'  ^°  °" 
mate  place  for  prayer?  ^^  "  "'"''  ^''V  '^giti- 

There  are  some  who  answer,  No 

woui:r;a.rou^Iirp'ray"er  ^^T^' °' ^"^^^^'S'^nc.,  who 
irrational  and  fooish?Botherf"''Vr'  *  '^'^""v 
reject  prayer,  but  would  ifmitU-Tmritl""!^^"''?'^ 
and  aspirat  on.— condpmn,„l,  T    '*  *°  meditat  on 

Still  others.-^Xhese  a  e  "r;^*'""&  f^y°"d  these, 
and  confusion  of  .S  a^uTth^'e'^'hol'"  """•^'"*>' 
knowing  what  to  believe  ^°'*'  '"""«'•  n°t 

nee^itit^^fot^^rdTdTni*  "^  ff^'  '°  ^  '"at  the 

ject.  thaf  we  ^^^^"tVwherrthtr  i' V' ^'^  ^"''- 
on  which  to  stand  '^  '^  ""^"^  ground 

to?hinkt"^th'^:5:^ctt"ir.%rth^^  -  'jf^-  -ny 

thoughtful  men,  who  believe  •;  t^  **'  !f'  '''^*  «'"°"g 
erned  by  law.  a  1  thoseS  of  n "^  ^"?  *  *^°^'d  g°v- 
existence  in  ancient  dn^e'^beflr^r  "^r'"''  •'^^'"^ '"'o 
ture's  operation  was  found  out  InH  t"'^°"^'^y  of  na- 
beiieved  to  rule  the  world^n  rf  "^""'^  ^^^  ^od  was 
must  he  revised.  Tn  p^acc  of  thf  ^  arbitrary  ways, 
and  ...perfect  co.^tS^lfte^^tuTT^'f^  "^"^ 
of  prayer,  it  is  important  that  Vershourd''gS"ole" 
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more  in  harmony  with  God's  real  method  of  governins 
the  universe,  and  with  all  the  facts  of  nature. 

Nor  need  we  fear.  When  once  men  come  to  understand 
what  true  prayer  is,  and  what  it  is  not ;  in  other  words 
when  once  they  adjust  their  religious  thinking  to  the 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  modern  world.  I  do  not  for 
one  see  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the  necessary  or 
the  legitimate  result  is  to  weaken  faith  in  prayer.     Ra- 
ther do  I  believe  that  never  did  the  reasonableness,  the 
value  and  the  need  of  true  prayer  more  clearly  appear 
than  under  the  light  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
profoundest  thinking  of  our  time. 
Let  me  give  reasons  for  so  believing. 
Perhaps   I  can  best  do  this  by  beginning  with  the 
negative  side  of  the  subject,  and  describing  briefly  the 
kinds  of  prayer  which  I  do  not  believe  in,  because  mod- 
ern thought  seems  to  me  to  have  outgrown  them.    This 
done,  I  shall  be  the  better  ready  to  take  up  the  positive 
side,  telling  you  what  kinds  of  prayer  I  do  believe  in, 
and  why. 

I.  To  proceed,  then,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  prayer 
whose  object,  or  any  part  of  whose  object,  is  to  give  God 
information,  to  enlighten  him  regarding  our  wants,  or  to 
instruct  him  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Yet  there  are  many  prayers  offered  which 
would  seem  to  have  just  this  object  in  view.  Perhaps 
the  best  comments  to  make  on  such  prayers,  are  those 
searching  questions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  : 

"  Who  halh  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
Or  being  his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ? 
With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him. 
And  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment. 
And  gave  him  knowledge. 
And  showed  him  the  way  of  understanding  !" 

If  any  of  us  are  wiser  than  God,  we  may  perhaps  with 
some  reason  indulge  in  this  kind  of  prayer.  If  not,  it  is 
plain  that  the  sooner  we  dispense  with  it  the  better. 

2.  Ag^in,   I   do  not  believe  in  any  prayer  that  is 
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«"!? 'f!,'^  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  work     That  is  to 

stopped  at  nieht  'T  wm  ntf  »•  *'"'  P'°P''*''  **  *•>«/ 
commit  him  to  God"  R^nvH  Vk  "'^  "f""''  ''"*  '^i" 
came.,  and  .^^ Smmit^'ro  Jo'd  "'"P'^'  ^  "  ^'  *">' 
drudge    Trav'er  ifn'  "'"  ^'vP^^^^'-     ^od  is  not  our 

name,  or  by  importunity,  ..  ,o  wZ'tlTj Zt'^Zft'o 
The  Brahmins  of  India  hplipv»  n,,*    i, 

T„^  or^^sssri s»is£t  vii=  sis 

th..  by  ,he  use  of  "  ,S  „   ?„™°   .'.d   n°  P'""5''™" 
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Now  I  say,  this  idea  of  prayer,  which  makes  it  a  sort 
of  hand  whereby  we  may  reach  up  and  lay  hold  upon 
certain  hidden  potencies  of  divine  magic,  to  use  them  for 
our  advantage,  I  do  not  bcheve  in.  I  think  it  is  a  deg- 
radation of  prayer  to  conceive  of  it  in  any  such  light 
These  things  all  have  their  place  in  fairy  tales,  and 
stories  of  Arabian  Nights,  and  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  they  do  not  have  any  proper  place 
in  the  religion  of  our  enlightened  age.  Here  we  want 
truth,  not  dreams  ;  realities,  not  credulities. 

4.  Again,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  theory  of  prayer 
that  expects  God  to  set  aside  ivise  laws  by  which  he  regu- 
lates the  affairs  of  the  universe,  to  accommodate  my  poor 
whims,  or  your  short-sigHted  notions  or  selfish  desires. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  that  if  God  allowed  one  man,  or  set 
of  men,  to  have  rain  for  their  mere  praying  for  it,  and 
another,  dry  weather  for  their  praying  for  that ;  and  an 
army  to  secure  victory  by  praying  for  victory  ;  and  a 
farmer  to  get  good  crops  by  praying  for  them  ;  and  a 
merchant  to  grow  rich  by  praying  for  wealth  ;  and  the 
s-'ck  man  to  recover  by  praying  for  health ;  and  the  liv- 
ing to  be  delivered  from  death  by  so  praying,  and  so  on 
the  result  would  be  simply  to  turn  this  world  from  a  law- 
governed  world  into  one  not  governed  at  all :  indeed,  it 
would  be  to  plunge  the  world  at  once  from  order  into 
chaos  and  ruin.  Certainly,  I  cannot,  for  one,  accept  any 
theory  of  prayer,  or  believe  that  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  world  will  accept  any,  that  means  this  or  anything 
like  this.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  prayer  that  interferes 
with  a  law  governed  universe,  or  that  does  not  rise  to 
the  height  of  seeing  that  law  itself  is  only  another  name 
for  God's  rectitude,  and  fidelity,  and  goodness,  and  love. 
Sc  much,  then,  for  the  negative  side  of  my  thought,  or 
the  kinds  of  prayer  that  \  am  not  able  to  believe  in.  I 
come  now  to  the  positive — the  kind  of  prayer  that  I  do 
believe  in. 

What  ought  we  to  mean  by  the  word  prayer  ?  Should 
we  mean  merely  petition,  merely  asking  for  things? 
That  is  perhaps  what  is  oftenest  meant ;   but  I  think  it 
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"  °i°™  ■^'"'ne.  °'  all  that  is 

The  sweetest  and  the  best  ! 
Fain  would  I  come  and  rest  to-day 

Upon  thy  lender  breast  j 
And  yet  the  spirit  in  my  heart 

Says,  '  Wherefore  shoulil  1  pray 
I  hat  thou  sh(,uld'st  seek  me  with  thy  love 

oince  thou  dost  seeli  alway  ?' 

"  L*°"'''  ""'  have  thee  otherwise 

Than  what  thou  still  must  be  • 
Yea,  thou  art  God,  and  what  thou  art 

Is  ever  best  for  me. 
And  so,  for  all  my  sighs,  my  heart 

Doth  sing  itself  to  rest, 
O  Love  Divine,  most  far  and  near, 

Upon  thy  tender  breast. " 

lofJtTs  th^  n,  r^*";'  P'*^P'  ^'  tender  and  devout  and 
olty  as  the  .oul  can  know  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  far  from  be- 

pcfitTo'n  I^"'-^''^"'  "^^'"  ^°^^  not  even  induce 
tude  trusf  nn""':^  '  ^T'-'''  "f  '"^-^^  adoration,  grati- 
fhrni!.  A-  °  "°'  misunderstand  me  as  saying  that  I 
thtnk  petition  ts  not  proper.  Made  for  right  objects 
and  in  a  r.ght  spirit.  I  think  it  is  proper,  wholly  rat  onal 
and   important.    But    it   is    not  .nL'.nt^U^lZl 

atSstf^ifl-  ''^''^^^,'"  P^'^ye^  I  ">ean  I  beheve  in 
at  least  five  things,  as  all  mcluded  in  prayer,  in  the  large 
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and  full  sense  of  that  word,  outside  of  and  besides  peti- 
tion.   Let  me  name  them  : 

I.  I  believe  in  thankfulness  or  gratitude  to  the  Infin- 
ite Source  of  all  good,— to  the  Giver  of  my  life  and  of 
all  the  blessings  that  make  my  life  rich.— to  the  Giver 
of  my  dear  ones,  and  all  the  good  that  has  come  to  them. 
And  why  should  I  not  be  thus  grateful  ?  I  should  think 
myself  less  than  a  man  if  I  were  not  grateful  to  my  fel- 
lows for  their  kindnesses  to  me.  Then  am  I  not  less  than 
a  man  if  I  do  not  teach  myself  to  be  grateful  to  the 
greatest  Benefactor  I  have  ?  Thus  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  prayer  of  gratitude— the  prayer  which  is 
thesincereutteranceof?  thankful  heart— is  natural  is 
reasonable,  is  in  every  way  most  fitting. 

2.  Another  kind  of  prayer  which  seems  to  me  wholly 
rational,  is  the  prayer  of  adoration,  reverence,  awe,  wor- 
ship, in  the  presence  of  the  great  manifestations  of  God's 
power  and  wisdom  and  grandeur  in  nature.  It  is  the 
feeling  which  comes  over  me  when  I  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Niagara,  or  the  sea,  or  the  starry  heavens  at 
night.  It  IS  the  same  feeling  which  the  ancient  Psalm- 
ist had  when  he  exclaimed  reverently  : 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  firmament  showeih  his  handiwork. 

Day  unto  day  utlereth  speech. 

And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works, 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

I  see  not  how  one  can  go  through  this  marvelous 
world  without  such  feelings  coming  to  him  by  day  and 
by  night,  ten  thousand  times  over.  And  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  natural  or  right  than  that  these  feelings 
when  they  come,  should  seek  expression,  as  they  have 
ever  done,  in  the  language  of  adoration  and  worship. 

3-  Again,  akin  to  the  feeling  of  adoration  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nature,  is  what  we  may  call  the  soul's  commun- 
ion with  Nature.  Who  has  not  had  such  communion, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  gath- 
ering twilight  alone,  in  the  still   midnight  ?     What   was 
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that  communion  ?  It  was  not  intercourse  with  the  mere 
matUr  around,  regarded  as  unintelligent  and  dead  No 
It  was  communion  with  Nature  alive,  and  penetrated 
with  a  marvellous  inttUigenct.  It  was  communion  with 
the  soul  of  Nature,  with  that  Universal  Spirit  whose 
wonderful  and  ever-changing  time  garment  Nature  is 
It  was  communion  with  God  in  Nature. 

Nor  is  man's  communion  with  God  awakened  by  ex- 
ternal nature  alone.  It  may  be  awakened  by  man.  He 
who  finds  the  deepest  that  is  in  his  brother,  finds  God 
He  who  journeys  inward  to  the  deepest  sanctities  of  his 
own  soul,  finds  God.  Here  wait  for  us  all,  communings 
as  sweet  and  holy  as  we  can  know  in  this  world. 

Now  all  this  comes  within  the  province  of  prayer 
rightly  understood.  All  this  communion  of  the  soul 
With  Its  own  deeper  self,  that  is,  with  the  God  within  ■ 
and  all  this  communion  of  the  soul  with  external  nature' 
that  IS,  with  the  God  without,  is  worship— «  prayer 
We  should  always  teach  ourselves  to  think  of  prayer  as 
including  all  this.  And  if  we  do,  it  will  help  us  to  see 
the  grounds  for  prayer ;  the  reasonableness  of  prayer  • 
for  surely  all  this  is  reasonable  if  any  action  of  the  soul 
can  be  reasonable. 

4-  Still  further,  prayer  means  aspiration.  It  means  a 
vision  of  the  unattained,  and  a  desire  to  reach  it  It 
means  a  recognition  of  the  ideal  shining  above  one  and 
a  longing  to  make  it  one's  own.  "  Be  ye  perfect,"' said 
Je^s,  "  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect '' 

To  look  upward  and  see  the  divine  perfection,  and  to 
feel  the  divmeness  of  it,  ana  to  press  toward  it  is  the 
noblest  of  prayers.  Yes,  and  the  most  reasonable  ;  for 
what  can  be  so  reasonable  as  vo  desire  and  to  strive  for 
the  best  ? 

5.  One  more  kind  of  prayer  there  is,  before  we  reach 
petition.  It  is  the  prayer  of  frust  :  trust  of  ourselves 
and  all  our  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Care  that  is  over  us ;  trust  of  our  dear  one's  i  .  the 
keeping  of  One  who  must  love  them  even  more  than  we 
do  ;  trust  of  the  world  in  the  hands*  of  Him  who  made 
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somewhere  He  will  make  "  good  to  be  the  final  Bi«ii  of 

thiyrj"*'  ""'"• ''°"'  'fR''  *"''  many-sided  and  rich  a 
e^ms  orX-i;/*"""^  ?"'■''''  f'°"'  P«="tion.  All  the 
nutMoi  thankfulness,  of  reverence,  of  communion  of 
«/,«/,.«  and  of /n,,/  are  open  to  it  and  TuTd  ^  ^^  ° 
anZln  ■'"'  '"^''{''"ything  at  all.  And  how  beautifu" 
all  those'wh?^'  '"r  '""•'"'1'  "°*  ereat  is  the  loss" 
divlnera.>^         "     "*""'  *'""''' °f'="- '«  breathe  their 

"  *^"°"'  ri"'  'h"  ye  »re  the  lemple  of  God.  ud  that  (he 
•pint  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?" 

"  n!!!"".'!'' '°°!!'  "j  "°"B'"  """  *»"■'"•  "h*"  PUi  by  thee  • 
De.ou  y  re.d  and  ihen  all  lxx.k»  .hall  edily  ^  •  ' 

Devout  y  .peak,  and  men  devoutly  li.ten  to  thee"  ' 
Devoutly  act,  and  then  the  .trenp'h  of  G^  acu  'through  thee." 

u.L''?""'  "°*  J°  petition-that  kind  of  prayer  which 

e  eate^t  SulT^-    ''  ".,'?"*'  *'^'''  ""'^'  m'en'^find  theJ 

borne  say,  Why  ask  ht  anytJtm^  ?    Will  not  God  Rive 

not  ?  OtZ  '  ""  '?4*"'^''  ""y^^y-  *''«='her  we  a,k^  or 
not?  Others  say.  He  cannot  give  anything,  no  matter 
how  much  we  ask  him,  becaush^  rules  hyiaw  th^Z 
fore  why  go  throtigh  the  farce  of  asking  ?  ^  LeT  us  see! 
we  can  find  any  l.ght  upon  these  diflficulties. 

in  oraver'"  On°    1"'^'  °^  ','''"8*  '^"^  -"^^  ^e  asked  for 
s  soTrkual  J^^H      l"?"'''}  o-"  physical  good  ;  the  other 
IS  spiritual  good.     Let  us  look  first  at  the  spiritual  con- 
cerning which  the  difficulties  are  l-ast  ^'"""'''  =°" 

<^.}l  \l  ""'"''  ^^^'^  ^'^  ''°  difficulties  here  at  all 
lhetrulh?s'?n''n*°,'i!-""^'=  ^■■°"'  ^"''•-e-lo^Ling; 
n^f  -5-ff        '  "  ^P'^'ual  things  asking  and  receiving  are 

ask  lb  to  begin  to  receive 

When    we  ask  God  for  any  pAysical  good,  without 
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tort..  Ih.t  i,  ""/  S^c  i°  "ST"  .r  "'"''■  ""'' 

prayer  is.     It  is  the  „,inri  ""».'"<»  is  just  what 

u/n.  and  rcachi  S%reiirX"th"'.V    '"l"*'°" 
feels   the  lack  nt   thl  [u-^  ?       '  '"*-  "''"K"  'hat    t 

rSdS:::tsr^-^^p'^-''---ch 

uaSiLgsTs'not  o^l  "Ye/uTLr""  "^''^'r  ^°'  ''P'"'" 
rcasonablef  and   rUt    and^i'  »^' ':.'*°'"^'hing  wholly 

normal  activities  a^'d  need'     To  forbld'such""'  '''"'''' 

o  put  the  soul  in  chains.       t  is  to  Swd    ,t,  ^'^V  " 

It  is  to  rob  it  of  its  birthright     It. i-^  to  be  free. 

ing  the  law  of  its  being     ft  s  1  ke   /.^rfinT"'  'u  °^y- 

^i^^.££~^ti~if°- 

thilgVS  ^nTldr-tharouT nr  "  ""^  P"^^"'-  P'^^''-' 
of  physical  /«A  we'sharceS;  rdlttte^'"^ 
making  a  mistake.     The  prayer  for  a  har°est  tLW ""^ 

ship.     Any  Praycrof  wtdt  o;te^^?f  L"o^S^^;S 
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longings  that  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  these  prayers, 
of  the  clear  head  and  the  skillful,  patient  hand,  will 
prove  disastrous. 

However,  this  is  not  saying  that  prayer  of  the  heart 
may  not  go  with  the  prayers  of  the  head  and  hand  ;  for, 
as  a  fact,  earnest  heart-prayer  often  has  great  power  to 
make  the  brain  more  alert  and  the  hand  more  strong 
and  steady. 

If  1  pray  for  physical  good,  expecting  that  God  will 
miraculously  change  wise  and  beneficent  laws  for  the 
sake  of  answering  my  prayer  ;  or,  if !  pray  for  such  good, 
and  lazily  rely  upon  my  prayer  instead  of  upon  the  labor 
I  ought  to  perform,  then  I  break  God's  law  by  my  con- 
duct, and  my  prayer  is  an  evil.  But  if  laboring  faith- 
fully with  my  hand,  I  accompany  my  toil  with  a  sincere 
prayer  of  the  heart,  and  always  in  submission  to  the  will 
and  the  wisdom  that  is  higher  than  my  own,  then  I  see 
not  why  I  am  doing  a  wrong,  or  even  an  irrational 
thing  by  my  praying.  Certain  it  is  that  if  I  pray  sin- 
cerely it  will  be  likely  to  deepen  my  earnestness  and  my 
patience  in  my  work.  Certain  it  is  also  that  in  all  my 
work  I  am  not  alone.  I  am  a  partner  with  God  :  he 
must  make  the  wind  blow  that  is  to  fill  my  sails,  I  can- 
not do  it ;  he  must  make  the  seed  grow  that  I  plant,  I 
cannot  impart  to  it  life.  It  does  not  seem  an  unfitting 
thing,  therefore,  that  by  my  prayer  I  should  reverently 
recognize  this  divine  partnership  upon  which  I  am  so 
wholly  dependent. 

Some  one  asks  :  May  we  pray  for  such  things  as  our 
own  safety,  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  the  lives  of  our 
children  or  loved  ones  in  times  of  severe  illness  ?  I  an- 
swer :  It  seems  to  me  that  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  we  pray.  Prayer  at  such  a  time  seems  tomeboth 
reasonable  and  right,  as  well  as  useful,  if  only  we.  pray 
as  Jesus  did  at  a  similar  crisis  time,  in  the  filial  spirit, 
recognizing  the  larger  wisdom  than  our  own,  and  subor- 
dinating our  wish  to  that. 

Said  Jesus  in  his  time  of  extremity  :  "  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from   me.     Nevertheless,  not  my  will. 
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but   thine   be   done."     That  was  true   prayer.      Such  ^'^'^ 

prayer   we   cannot    but   believe  God    welcomes      And 

certainly  such  prayer  mightily   steadies  and  girds  the 

one  who  offers  .t.     Having  prayed  in  that  spirit,  even  if 

the  blovv  he  dreads  falls  upon  him,  he  will  be  the  better 

prepared  to  meet  it ;  for  no  resource  that  man  has  ever 

lltf  I"  f  r^'  T  ■''%^^"'  °'  bereavement  is  equal  to 
that  which  he  finds  in  God. 

Perhaps  my  whole  thought  about  prayer  can  be  best 
summed  up  by  a  simple  picture.  Suppose  that  here  is 
a  child  born  into  the  home  of  a  loving  and  excellent 

ch  fdho'o"d  """'^^^  ^^'  ^^"''  '^^°"='  "P  'h^°"gh  infancy 
childhood,  youth,  to  manhood,  dependent  all  the  while 
upon  Its  parents,  supported  by  its  parents,  loved  by  its 
parents,  educated  at  the  expense  of  its  parents,  every- 
thing possible  done  by  its  parents  to  make  its  life  happy 

that  chndV  ^  '"  "  "°'>"  "  ''"'"S  thing,  think  youjor 
that  child  to  recognize  its  parents,  to  be  grateful  to  its 
parents  to  appreciate  their  love  and  care    to  desire  to 

.nTJ  T  "".  '°  '-''^^  °"  *^™'  "^  '^""f"'  obedience 
and  affectionate  intimacy  with  them  ? 

Now  change  the  picture  just  a  little— only  a  little— 

and  we  have  an  essentially  correct  representation,  as  I 

think    of  mans  situation- your  situation  and  mine— 

upon  the  earth,  as  regards  our  relation  to  God.     We  are 

all,  as  I   believe,  the  children  of  an  infinite  Love  and 

Care.     We  are  not  here  because  of  our  planning.     We  11 

suiaTn  TT  '^^  ^'°''^  '\^^'"=^  *^  "^^  ■•   we  cannot  f  1 1! 

nnrlt  Z  *  '"°"^"*  °^  '™^-     We  did  not  create  ^     * 

ourselves.     We  cannot  furnish   ourselves  with  a  morsel 

sou^.°.  k"'  ^  ^r^A  °u  ^"  ^""''P'  ^'  we  get  it  from  a 
source  beyond  and  above  ourselves.  Our  little  intelli 
gences  arc,  as  it  were,  candles  lighted  from  the  Great 
Intelligence  that  mnes  through  all  the  ordered  wisdom 
of  the  worlds.  Cur  he..rts'  affections  must  have  come 
from  an   infinite  Love-Fountain.     And  so  as  we  look 

ttZ'fTf  ^,^u^ru'"'  '^."^  '^^  ^""^''°"  t°  b- essen- 
tially that  which  r  have  p,cti;,ed  :  We  are  all  children  • 
we  have  been  born  into  a  world    which  our  Father  has 
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proviiled   for    us    bcforchuirl      Tk:.    • 
.h»l,om.„e,.,,,„™i:ly,,!,yr   "  ""'  '■'"■"■■■     '" 

a  divmVh ";:rto  l!':  f  ^'""'^  °^  ^^^  *^'=«=  ""^  '^at  we  nee.l 
theRra:p":"l'c;at:d""  ""  "'^>-     •''•^y"  e-ves  us 

up  higher      pTv^r  1^      '  r'"''  T'^'^  ^""'"K  "s  to  come 
P  nigner.     Fra>  er  opens  the  soul's  ears  to  such  a  voice. 

A  tender  chilil  of  sumnifrs  three 

heeking  her  little  Iwl  at  niirht! 
Paiiseit  on  the  .lark  stair  linii.lly, 

O,  mother  !  take  my  hand,"  sai.l  she. 
Am!  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

We,  older  children,  grope  our  way 

From  dark  Iwhind  to  dark  before  • 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay 
Dear  Lord,  in  thine,  the  night  is  day 

And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

O,  friends,  if  any  of  us  have  fooh-sh  prejudices  atrainst 

IS,  as  well  as  how  sweet  and  how  blessed.  ^^ 

And  let  us  learn  that  it  is  for  ii«  all     tu^ 
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home  as  well    and   for  all  lifo.     Atevc  all  let  us  learn 

Wh»l  ,,.i,chc.l  Rrcmd  refresh  a,  wi,h  a  shower  ! 

"  wi,""/l  ""7  ""h  '     We  rise,  how  full  of  imwer  I 
Or  oi'lerr'^rK""'. ''"""'''  *■•  ■'"  ™"<lve,  .hi',  Zng, 
•Thai  we  are  ever  overUrne  with  c.iie. 

That  we  slioii  ,1  eve,  weak  o,  hearlles,  l«-, 
Anxum,  or  .r.ml.le.l,  when  wi,|,  „,  i,  ,„„  "' 
An,l  joy  a„„  „reng,h  and  courage  a  e  iith  Ihee  ?  ' 
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A   TRAYER  FOR  EACH  DAY  OK  THE  WEEK. 

BV  J.   T.   S. 

SUNDAY. 

r.f'^r^^A'u   ''''.^°°''  '°  ^^'"^  "f  Thee  as  a  Providence 

oLV^M  ►i    *  ",7"  "'■  ""'^  °^^''  ^"  °"^  dear  ones,  and 
over  all  the  world,  now  and  forever 

JrfK'Lf.Z^  f".*'''"''  -il^f  ^^^  P«'*  ''^='  l'^^"  '"  thy  hand, 
and  that  the  future  will  be  in  thy  hand  also,  so  that  we 

rnmt"°'>7r^  °'  *'''^';  ^'■'■^  '^  "^y  sift ;  death  when  it 
comes  will  be  a  part  of  the  wise  order  of  nature,  there- 
fore It  will  be  as  sale  as  life.  Teach  us  to  leave  what- 
ever lies  beyond  the  Great  Mystery  in  thy  hands,  and 
oe  at  peace.  May  our  great  concern  be— our  daily  and 
hourly  concern-to  make  the  most  of  the  present  time. 
Its  high  privileges  and  opportunities,  and  its  solemn  du- 
ties.    Reveal  to  us  the  vision  of  what  a  beautiful  and 

wr'°n  Vn '"^  *^^  '''^=  °^  ^^^'y  °"«  of  »s  "lay  be,  if  only 
we  will  fill  our  days  as  they  come  and  go  with  love  and 
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th^^nt'';^''"''/™  u'V*^  Sood  God  Who  is  over  us  Wc 
thank  thee  for  this  day  of  rest,  of  release  frn^  f^.i  f 
Icsure  for  thought  a  Jut  the  highesUWngs'of  Hfe  Ly 
It  be  a  day  sacred  to  worship  ;  sacred  to  high  a  ms  anri 

?„dt".''  -"^'i*"-"  the  ;nde:r.;rts  S^ihe  hom; 
h^  fill^  ^'>u  •  ^.^y  *"  ^^^  ^^y^  of  the  week  before  ^s 
be  filled  w,th  truth  and  duty.  May  our  lives  be  lived 
■n  obedience  to  thy  will.     Amen. 

MONDAY.  * 

Heavenly  Father,  thy  blessings  are  new  everv  mr.rn 

mg  and  fresh  every  eirenin-     They  never  fa1^%^?^ 

•ve  often  forget  thee,  thou  dost  ne^er  forge?  us     tS 

us  gratitude.     Teach  us  to  know  and   do  thy  holy  wm 

hon^st^x"oet"fLgi  ar  iu?^rr '^^"1^ 

Help  us  to  love  and  speak  the  truth.  Helo  us  tn  h^ 
tl^J  rV"  ""°*^"'  tender-hearted,  forgiVing  one  ano 
ther,  holding  no  anger  or  malice  toward  any^   Help  us 

et  jr  Wh  "^  '^*""''  ^"^  '^'  ^'"^  -hich  s^  easij^e 
set  us.  When  we  are  tempted  to  do  wron^  may  we  he 
strong  .n  thy  strength.     Lead   us  to  the  R.^k  th^t  k 

S.'    Amen""'"  '""^  '^  P^^''  '^''^  ^  '«  thy  eternal 

TUESDAY. 

n„?'J^°"  1'^"  °''  '""'='  ^ho  dost  measure  out  to  us 
our  days  and  our  years,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  ThVl    u 
swift  and  .solemn  is  the'flight  o? "[met     Help  us  to  re" 
ceive  each  new  day  from  Thee  as   a  hl/nl-V. 
and  clean,  on  whic'h  to  write  s^mre^rn'sTprSer' iff'd 
tLn?T"'   ^°.'"^^°"hy   purpose   carried^  out    some 

ful  deed  done    however  small,  some  loving   tender  or 
sympathetic  thought  cherished  for  friend  or  fcl  ow  r^an 
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Silcklr  t\'°°u  ^  ^°"'  =  ^''^^  ^*=  'i"  ^«  ■""«*  do 
S  ^"  K  ^^''^  "'  *°  ""'"'''='■  O""-  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.     Amen. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Thou  eternal  Power  and  Love,  in  whose  hands  are 
TheeR""'"  -"^"f  "-  -e  all  men  :  we  thank 
rising  thl.nfr  "'L'*'^  world.-that  man  has  been 
c  earf;  th,^  l^  "'  ''!•"•  '^'"'"^  '""'^  «"d  more 
that  ruth  h  *l"'"*",^°"d.t>ons  have  been  improving, 
that  truth  has  been  clearing  itself  from  error,  that  justice 
and  nght  have  been   gaining  a   larger  svv^y   that  the 

Thfe  ?oTt°h?"'?  '^^  ^'"  ^"""'"S  "-rer.  ^We  thank 
Ihee  for  the  great  prophets  and  teachers  whom  Thou 
hast  rajsed  up  m  many  ages  and  lands  to  lead  thewoHd 
forward      Especially  we  thank  Thee  for  Jesus  cS 

ttei'fe,.°^^''r,'"".'^'^"".^^"^  '""'^  ^'"^  illuminated  a  i 
the  ages  smce  he  l.ved.  May  his  gospel  of  love  ourifv 
and  msp,re  our  souls.     We  would  be  his  d  sciples'^  U^ 

tra"tall  m  •'""  *r'."^  '''^^  ^°^    '■^°-  F-^her,  and 

oil         ^''  M°V^"'-     ^'^    ^°"'d  ""^n   from  him 

to  do  as  we  would   be  done  by,   and  to  love  even  our 

lead  us  to  the  fountains  of  living  water.     Father   give 
us  ever  more  the  spirit  of  thy  divinest  Son,     Ame,',  ^ 
THURSDAY. 

th?.'Z^°^  ^'ri"*"  "^'P^'  '  T*^""  '<"°^<=^t  the  troubles 
that  perplex,    he  vexations  that  annoy,  the  fears  tha? 

oppress  the  children  of  men.  Thou  understande  t  the 
disappointments  that  discourage  human  hearts,  and  thi 

tZ'T  ^'  '^""^r  '^^  P^'^'  °f  ^"fh.  Thou  knowest 
too  the  hopes  that  shine  among  the  clouds  thelovs 
thatspnngup  like  flowers  in  unexpected  places  S 
the  peace  that  sometimes  comes  even  out  of  pa^ 
K;n'lr/'^"?'^°''l"  ^'"^^'"^^-  f^'^hful  in  all  d^u^;- 
suffer  wL  ?  '  ^"'^/y-^P^thetic  toward  others  who 
suffer^  ^^  hatever  shadows  gather  for  ourselves,  for  our 
dear  ones  or  for  the  world,  may  we  never  doubt  Thy 
perfect  wisdom,  or  Thy  unfailing  love.     Amen  ^ 
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FRIDAY. 
.    Thou  art  never  far  from  us,  O  God  •     AnH  t.,- 
IS  always  open  to  our  crv     Wh  Thine  ear 

when  with  thee  is  stren^thT  Wh^  ^"^  ^^  "^^^  """"^^ 
or  annoyed,  whfn  iTtR LeTs  Cce  "' t^r  *^-'"«'^ 
ever  cast  down    when   in   TkL     '^  Why  are  we 

joy  ?     Why  a";  we  ever  Tn  H.  T  "''^u'^"'^  ''°P=  ^"^ 

shines  for  a^^^l?  ^rmf^rurwebe'rVrh  ""'"  ''^''' 
a  mother  comforteth  her   chi  dren      nv/      '  ^''"  ^^ 

?om'^^i^"Tn'"  '^^  "'^^^  H^or/h-^crouTfe-t 
Shidd  us  'n  eveV  hor;;?  "'.'°"''  ""^  '"^^^  -^  ^^" 
from  all  evil  F^|  uHifh  1."^^  "l'°"'  ""^^  ''^"^^^  "« 
Gird  us  with  stre  g  h  o  do  Th^'jjf '^r^n' '''^•^°°^' 
path  that  shineth  more^nH  m^  ^'"'"^  "^  '"  the 

day.     Amen  ""^  "'°''^'  "^^"  ""to  the  perfect 

SATURDAY. 

hasYc^t"'nJa^^°.e^r'T^I:r  J:  ^"  ^  ^^^  ■^^'^- 
Thy  glory  ;  the  firmament  has  sho^ "th'T  i'''^'?" 
the  earth  has  been  full  of %iaL  r  tu  ^^  handiwork  ; 
nearer  still  hast  Thou  coLt?.  ^  P'r^sence.     But 

most  clearly  in  the  human  soul  '"f"';^-«^.-'"g  Thyself 
in  voices  of  duty,  in  wlrnhi^^Af  '" '^^''^hings  for  truth, 

affections  of  human  heart  in  al  f°T'"'"i  ''"  ''"'^" 
and    worship   that  havJ  A^     all   feelings  of  reverence 

contritions  Tnd  pentnces  tla^  iTl  '"f'  '"  ^" 
human  cheeks  in  shame  w  ^?  brought  tears  to 

and  holiness'in'LpSrorsVul^^tfX^^^^  ^^ 

.'sSit"'hr:,ot   ?e"atd""?-   "^-P-'-     -fh 
may  hear  Thy  voTe     O   Hnl     r"°"'  ^'"'■^  "^^t   we 
hearts,  and  a^d^^^ith  u^Vo^etr'^'A'L;"'"  '''°"  °"^ 
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sac,ifi'c2"J'J,:,^fii':- .»'-^'  ""'  """'"'■  '  -"  •--  „,ercy,  and  „„. 

It  seems  to  besunnoseri  In;  ('1,^;  *• 
that  the  ideas  of  at^i:em' K,5"  S^::&"^^">' 
God,  are  peculiar  to  the  Hible    Hut  tils  s  r    r  °'^^"'"S^  '« 
takes  only  a  little  studv  nf\lu  ,"  ^''°"^  "'"e.  It 

religions  o':,tside  our  ow  .tilt,  ^s"! ^"'^''  '"^  "^ 
religions  of  ancient  and  moden?  ti,  cs  of  "'°r'  °I  '^^ 
uncivilized  peoples  are  saturMr         m  '  1^  '^"''^''^d  and 

atonements';nd%r;.;iHat:?:Sifi:'"   ""  "^""^'''^  °^ 

~rS^°;i?S'u.S£:;:i--::;,rir"""^ 
^=^tZ^j::^-:t::'^«-toS^ 

him,  upon  which  he  is  more  or  Int  ^T  '"^'°'""^  ^^''^ 
times  these  mysterious  powers  s  cm  fT^t"''  ^'?""=- 
they  appear  angry  and  Lstile :  someUme  '^hf  "If*"!!!'^^ 
great  service,  sometimes  thev  unTrl^Tl  -^^  '^°  '""' 

For  example,  in  one  okrt  nf^hl  u™  '"'°"^  harm. 

death%o  be'Ist  and  „,an  '  ""'  ^''""^'"^  famine  and 

pe5^,'m::n'5J;^tr£rSt'rt^"^'^'"'p'^ 

as  a  friend.  But  anon  th.f'^  ^^  ."'  dependence  on, 
anger,  burns  up  tl  c  sav  I  ^^  '^   ^''''''  '"f"  '^'^'""^ 

simVe  crops"^vJeep  '  ,•£  r7^'''''t''  ''"'' ^e-^troys  hi! 
destroying ^ali  1  fcln  it  path  Zui  ^'T""  '^'  ''°^^- 
day  a  frie'nd  to-day  i  '    S      dful    1;7'"'  ''''  >'-'- 
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In  the  same  way  winds  are  to-day  wooing  and  gentle 
breath.ng  softly  and  most  gratefully  on  the  primit  e 
mans  cheek,  making  pleasant  music  for  him  in "^h^ tree 
tops,  or  fill„,g  the  sail  of  his  boat  to  waft  him  over  the 

sS '  ''7  '°-'r '■'""  "'^^  ''"■''  "^-^  "•^-  that  give  him 
shelter  and,  as  .f  possesse<l  of  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
g.3nts  tear  them  up  by  their  roots  and  hurl  them  to   he 

fnd-dirhrstmii;:- '-'  "^^-^  '-y  -—  '^■■"^- 
4J;^ti:it:^l^=^S'-i--^.j--o^ 

h^  ,s  at%  T"  '  .'V""  "^  """'''  '"'^  fellow-be^^gs 
ne  IS  angry.  Arc  not  these  great  objects  or  forces  of 
na  ure  thesun,  the  fire,  the  windTthe  storm,  the  lightn  ng 
wh.ch  hurt  hun,  personal  beings  like  himself,  which  are 
angry  w.th  h.m  ?  Are  not  the  injuries  which  they  do 
h.m   signs  of  then-  anger  or  hostilitv  ?     And   may  thev 

ti^t  h^e  ^a'Vdo  ^  «"'"'•  '^  ^"'"'^  ^"^'  °'-  "^y  --^thing 

with''"/oH".  ^'"aT^u-  ""^  PT""'"^  '"'»"  fi'l^  the  world 
with  gods.  A  1  objects,  and  all  forces  of  nature  es- 
pecially those  which  have  about  them  most  of  r^ysterv 
and  power,  and  which  most  affect  his  welfare,  for  good 

Tnevlt  "hi  r'  '°  ^'"^  '^'^''■"'■"■'=^-  ^"'1  "aturally^nd 
inevitably  his  great  concern  comes  to  be  to  find  out  if 
he  can,  some  means  of  averting  their  hostility,  winn  ng 
their  favour,  getting  them  on  his  side.  Conceiv  ng  them 
after  the  analogy  of  himself,  he  naturally  thinks  th^ 
what  would  please  him  will  please  them,  and  what  woufd 
move  h.m  to  pity  will  move  them  to  pity  ;  andThe 
supplicates  them,  entreats  them,  makes'^.ows  and  pro! 
m  ses  to  them,  bargains  that  if  they  will  do  so  and  so  for 

WhfSall  h^:  r^''  '"''^  ^"'  r'''  """^""g^  to  them 
What  shall  his  offerings  consist  of?  Naturally  whatever 
LS  most  precious  to  him.     Whatever  he  prizes  most  the 

dlrl  T;*^  P"?  '"°''-  "^""  he  offers  food,  the  pro' 
ducts  of  the  soil,  as  corn,  cakes,  rice,  fruits  ;  the  prodSc?s 
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^";  ^to"  r/<,f -^  Jit;'™?  .r-*  ■« 

state  chosen  by 'lot  °'^  *  '"""^  ''^  «  <^'ty  "r  a 

most  universal  form  nfnffV.  f  P^'^'P"  ^''"  the 
rood  simply  placed  before  m"^k-''  '^'  ^''^^''  P"*^'-^- 
fore  the  idol  repre.en  '  "  k  ^  ^'^  ^^^^^hipped,  or  be- 
propitiated  Closelv?  ^  1  ,  supposed  divinitv  to  be 
'4h-  piacedSS\rdrS;T'\''''=  o«-c-ring  or  ^od 
eaten  by  the  oriests  o   .h»  ^Z-  "''  P^'haps  afterward 

ing  oi  bLnt  s^  r  fice°  Ina'sm';: 'h '""l'"'"""^-^  "'^  "f" 
■■^lly  thought  of  as  innsii  e  Tnd  oft^n  ^  F^'  ''"  ^'"'■ 
"■r  or  the  heavc-ns,  the  burl^  „f  "m' •  '"T^  "P  '"  '^e 
'•re  changed  mysleriousl^from  Sefn  "''"'^^ ''''>' 
■ient  up  nto  the  skies  in  .m/L  J  i  ^  *°  invisible,  and 
■ally  commended  i^,;\;ri^„f"'^  f'^T'^-^  very  gene- 
ation  as  an  apnroD-if  p  ^  Peoples  of  all  grades  of  civiliz- 
to  the  higher'^'^X  H^n"""  ?^  "'^^""^  "P  ^'-"fices 
kind  or  a^nothe'r!  have  be"  blaw'''„°''  '''"^'=''  °^  °- 
^^orld  from  the  earliest  da?vn  of  h,i  "^  ^.""^  ^°*"  "»« 
time.    .  '"'"''"  °'  h'story  until  the  present 

sac'rific:"'Ylrg'Th?'phr  ""^'^"'^  faces  of  human 

•    '--an  sacrifice  uL'rmmorArra^h'    ""'"T''^' 
'Can    colony,  at   one  tiVnT    L  i?    ^^''jhage.  a  Phoen- 

children  were  offered  up litnhT''''"'^?^ '''^  "°blest 
'"in  of  the  citv  r„T  ^^  ''°P''  °^  averting  the 
'H.man  v  ctlm^  ^ere  o27'"''  "'^■J''«™  =*"d  danger 
by  the  Greek^and  Roman,  ^^y::;".'^'  ^  '''^''^  &°^^ 
'vere  not  free  from  the^ar^e  HrL  ,f  f "  '""^  ■'^^''  ^^  ""d 
'"  the  case  of  Abraham  tn  '^"'  P^^^tice-as  is  seen 

Jephthah  sac  ificint  hrdauTh'J  ^"^'°,^^''"''''^^°"  '^«c. 
f^'ng  Agag  in  pieces  bete^tYo:'d 'T''  "  li'^^^'"^ 
.acnfice  confined  to  ancient  ir^es  At  ,h  '  "  *'""'*" 
^ex.co  by  Corte.  and  the^SpLmards.t.  waVfrnrtLS 
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thousands  of  human  beings  were  slain  in  that  land  as 
re  igious  offerings  in  a  single  year.  In  the  Polynesian 
Islands  and  m  parts  of  Africa  human  sacrifice  offerini; 

."n  a"  ^'=""""'<'"  "P  to  a  very  recent  date,  if  it  is  not 
sini.  And  some  of  you  will  perhaps  remember  that  evt-ii 
in  an  enlightened  Christian  country  like  the  United 
States  we  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  of  a  father  offeriuL' 
up  his  child  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  I  refer  to  the  man 
freeman,  in  Massachusetts,  who  immolated  his  little 
daughter  He  was  tried  for  murder,  and  of  course  it  wa-, 
murder  of  a  most  shocking  kind.  But  he  meant  it  as 
Ciod  s  service.  His  ideas  had  been  so  perverted  by  tht 
superstitious  religious  teaching  around  him  that  he  no 
posed  the  way  to  serve  God  was  to  give  the  de-ir. ',t 
treasure  out  of  his  home,  the  life  of  his  child.  If  God 
wanted  Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac,  why  should  He  not 
want  men  to-day  to  offer  up  their  beloved  children  ? 

Of  course  these  various  forms  of  sacrifice,  whe'her 
ancient  or  modern,  whether  heathen  or  Jewish  or  Ameri- 
can, whether  consisting  of  food,  or  of  lambs  and  goats 

Z?u  T^L^'^'J'^  ^y  ^'''  '■«"^'=^  ""  »  holy  mountain,  o, 
of  the  child  of  Freeman  offered  by  her  father  in  Massa- 
chussetts,  all  have  the  same  meaning-they  are  man's 
ettorts  to  propitiate  the  powers  nbove,  to  turn  away  their 
supposed  anger,  to  buy  their  favor,  to  induce  them  to  bo 
kind  and  merciful  to  human  imperfection,  and  to  heln 
men  in  times  of  need. 

You  see,  then,  what  1  mean  when  I  say  that  the  idea 
ot  atonement  or  of  sacrifice  to  God   for  human  sir.,  and 
to  purchase  the  divine  favor,  is  not  something  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  or  oven  to  the  Bible.    It  is  far  older  than 
the  Bible.     The  heathen  religions  of  the  world  were  full 
of  It  thousands  of  years  before  either  Judaism  or  Chris 
tianity  was  btfrn.     It  is  pre-eminently  a  heathen  idea.   It 
IS  Jewish   far  less  than  it  is  heathen,  because  Judaism 
borrowed  it  from  heathenism.     But  it  is  far  less  Chris 
tian  than  Jewish,  for  Jesus,  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
did  not  teach  it  at  all,  or  even  countenance  it,  but  taught 


sron  wipes  even  that  ,.  ,►        ^         ""'  ">«  revised  ver- 
ail  ,^n,uch  .ess  .s  it  found  in  ,n,  SelTeTrriiJl 

beiSS:  i"<^S;'i5rC^  tooutKrcand  leave 
the  greater  oLi  T»  "8;  before  Christ's  day      All 

makf-sh'ft  a°  tvi^rr;  "r^'l'^  ''^  '"«'  '-^-s  a 
which  degraded  the  character  of  r"^^""  J?"'''  ='°"i«hinK 
ethical  and  spiritual  character  "^r  *"  '^'=^"-°>"=°  'he 
of  many  of  the  P  afms  saw  and  tf1u'^'°"-  '^^'  ''"'"'' 
"■en  urged  a  religion  which  "hou Id  nt'"""-  1^"  *''«'= 
-ncense  and  blood,  and  such  S  thiL'^'"^  "''^'''^  ='"'' 
real   worship,  and    teach  i„«Li-      "^''' ^■' "°  P*"  "f 

and  love,  as^he  kind"  off^r  n's  tCr'^''''^''"°"^"'^-^ 
writer  of  the  ci»t  P.,,   ""pnigs  that  Ciod  wants.     The 

"For  thou  desVr:  t  i^o  "sacrifir^  ','""  *"^  '^"'Phatic: 

thou  desirest  not  btntoSr  T^  ^°"'-^  '  ^'^^  ■' = 
are  a  broken  spirit  •   I  iZu^       J**^  sacrifices  of  God 

Go.-,  thou  wiirnotdesS""Tt''=n"'%''^''''-0 
equally  emphatic.  '•  What  unto  I.- ^.T^''"  ''"'"^  '« 
your  sacrifices  ?  I  delLht  not  ^nTh  '1,""L  '^"'"'"de  of 
or  of  lambs,  or  of  KLt,  "w  k'''°°''  of  bullocks, 
t^Iean.      Cease   to   do   Jni'      ^^^1^   yo"-  make  you 

the  prophet  Micah."wSewSnhalll'°   ""ll';    ^"'''^ 
Lord,  or  bow  mvse  f  hJf!^^;  f^  u-  u  i^  '  '^"'^'=  before  the 

before    him   wX  bu^n toffeHnJ^*^  ^^^ 

pleased   with  thousands  of  rl3' ^  '"  '    '^^    Lord    be 

sands  of  rivers  of  o^p     vvh  .T'u"'.'"^^  *^"^  °^  thou- 
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were  coming  to  look  jpon  the  bloody  sacrificial  system 

;  around  them.    Jesus,  when  he  came  on  the  scene,  took 

I  up  the  same  better  and  higher  ideal  of  religion  and  built 

1  hit  whole  teaching  upon  it.     Discarding  utterly  the  no 

I  tion  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  of  winning  the  favor  of 

God  or  Retting  any  good  for  man  by  sacrificial  rites,  he 

said,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 

worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."     "  Go  ye  and  learn 

j.   4  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.' 

"  Thou   Shalt   love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  soul. 

might,  mind,  and  strength.     This  is  the  first  and  great 

commandment.      Anfl  the  second  is   like  unto  it,  viz 

Thou   shalt   love  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self     On  these 

two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

In  these  words  Jesus  as  much  as  said,  This  is  the  whole 

of  religion,  and   there  is  no  room  left  for  even  .so  much 

as  the  little  finger  of  your  sacrificial  system. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  strange  thing.  If  lesus  taught 
a  religion  containing  no  sacrificial  idea,  no  vicarious 
atonement,  nothing  of  this  kind,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  old  idea  got  into  Christianity,  and  that  we  have  it  all 
around  us  to  day ? 

The  story  of  the  perversion  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  a  long 
and  painful  one.  There  is  no  time  to  go  into  it  in  detail 
here.  All  I  can  do  is  to  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
the  main  causes  which  operated  to  produce  the  change 
First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  Jesus  was  followed 
and  interpreted  by  men  far  less  tall  and  less  clear-sighted 
than  himself.  They  were  able  only  partly  to  understand 
his  advanced  thought.  Hence  we  find  Paul  and  other 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  old  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  and  natural!)  had  a 
fondness  for  it,  showing  a  desire  to  compromi.se  between 
the  old  and  new,  and  to  drag  into  the  new  Christianity 
more  or  less  of  the  old  conception.  This  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  departure  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

But  something  else  helped  quite  as  much.     It  was  the 
condition  of  religious  thought  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 


taurobolium    n  wm'cH  thl^ '^''?'"^  performance  of  the 

ritual   wTs  held  tv  the  ot-^S"  ^'"'""^      '^*''"  '""■"'>'« 

from  all  Bunt  and  a  pledKhf'^r'' '".'''=  '^  «"*°"' 
the  next      A^  the  13         ''•"=f.«dness  in  this  life  and 

m^Mm 

Histo  y,"  diclarelha  ■■•  ."t  ^^u^.''''':"'""''^  °^  "  Christian 

and    gofts   sanctifiefh  h     ^^'''  \  '^  *•"=  '"'""'^  °f  bulls 

Christ^r-     This      the'r«7  ■"""''  r°J^   '^^   '''°od    of 
1  his  IS  the  real  ongm  of  the  awful  hymn. 

_  There  is  n  fountain  filled  with  blood  " 

Mere,  then,  in  these  gory  sacrificial  rites  of  th,.  R«™ 

qurtrrsljclr  !:i;;z:t:'''  and'turt?c\Jtur. 

^Ithough  blSy^:nd  bSreUS-sSral  sri'""^^ 
the  lews,  must  we  s^-t  fc,-  .u.    ^   ■  Mcrmciai  system  of 
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The  thought  of  expiat<jry  sacrifice  was  everywhere  in  the 
mind  of  the  age.  And  that  being  the  case,  it  was.-  im- 
possible but  that  in  some  form  it  should  become  embo- 
died  in  the  new  Christianity,  whf,sc  thought  was  just  tak- 
mg  shape.  I-.ven  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself  nowhere 
countenanced  it,  but  taught  a  doctrine  the  exact  opposite 
ol  It,  was  not  enough  to  keep  it  out. 

.And  now  we  come  to  an  interesting  and  verv  sugges- 
tive fact  of  a  different  kind.  The  doctrine  of  a'vicarious 
atonement  from  the  time  when  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Christianity  has  been  constantly  changing  Not 
until  three  or  four  cent»iries  after  Christ  did  the  doctrine 
take  any  definite  and  settled  form  at  all.  .And  then  the 
form  It  took  was  one  which,  to  us,  seems  curious  enough. 
I  hat  earliest  form  of  the  atonement  doctrine  taught  that 
Je-sus  died  to  pay,  not  a  debt  due  to  God,  but  a  debt  due 
to  the  devil.  Man,  by  the  fall  of  Adam  (so  the  doctrine 
taught,,  came  into  the  devil's  power  and  pos.session. 
That  IS  to  .say,  the  devil,  b)-  causing  the  fall,  had  made 
the  race  legally  hi.s.  And  now  the  question  was  how  it 
could  be  got  out  of  his  possession.  At  last  the  Deity 
devised  this  plan  for  outwitting  the  devil,  as  explained 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  "Je.sus  offered  himself  to  the  devil  as  the  ransom 
which  should  redeem  all  others.  The  crafty  devil  assent- 
ed, because  he  cared  more  for  one  Jesus  than  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  Hut  notwithstanding  his  craft 
he  was  deceived,  since  he  could  not  hold  Jesus  in  hi- 
power  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  deception  on  the  part  ol 
God  that  Jesus,  by  means  of  His  human  nature,  veiled 
his  divme  nature,  which  the  devil  would  have  feared,  and 
thus  deceived  the  devil  by  the  appearance  of  flesh  "• 

Pf '  'f.  t"  say,  Jesus  made  the  sharp  bargain  that  h< 
would  deliver  himself  up  to  the  devil,  in  return  for  whicl, 
the  devi  should  give  up  his  claim  on  the  human  race 
Done.  Je.sui  gave  himself  up;  and  the  devil  relin 
quished  his  title  to  the  race  But  now  appears  the  shar, 
•S«  llagentach.    Also  McClintock  ami  .Sirong,  a7ticlc  "Atonement. 
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*h?rh'h"\f  ^^e"'"  ,  J""",  by  reason  of  his  divinity 
vvh,ch  he  had  concealed  from  Satan  under  the  cloak  of 
h,s  hunr,an,ty,  ls  too  much  for  his  adversary,  and  hence 
no  sooner  does  he  die  on  the  cross  and  go  down  to^he 
underworld  where  all   the  dead  go,  than   He  exercises 

and   buusts  open   the  gates  of  the  underworld,  and  no 

the  dead  who  are  confined  there,  and  ascends  up  on  high 

TJaT"'-!  i"^'"^  "P^'^'^y  =»Pt'^-^'  having  ""°wit  fd 
and  despoiled  His  enemy  the  devil 

r  say  this  is  the  first  formulated  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment that  was  held  by  the  Christian  Church      And  thN 
m  substance  remained   the  received  and  orthodox  iS 
Umeon    he  subject  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 

tTrnefha   ler'Tn"'  ^n-lm,  propounded  th'e  new  doc 
tr  ne  that  Jesus  d,ed,  not  to  ransom  man  from  the  devil 
but  to  pay  the  smner's  debt  to  God.     This  doctrine  un 
heard  of  in  the  Church  until  Anselm,  is  ri,e  same  "s  that" 
expressed  in  our  modern  hymn, 

"Jesus  died  and  paid  it  all, 
Ves,  all  the  debt  I  owe." 
Since  Anselm's  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
has  assumed  a  great  variety  of  forms.  For  exarDle 
Luther  taught  that  Christ  "  did  actually  take  man\  Xe 
man  T^t  'X''  ""*  ^"'^  '"  ^"^'^  '"e  punishment'^due 
t^'v  a.  ii?  '"*"  '  ""' '"  "'^  ■'^'^'"'^  "f  becoming  ac- 

wro  e  IJ  heV  r  . 'h^;  "',f  F'^'y"      "  This,  no  doubt," 

^,f^  l.T°"''^    ^•^°'"'  'he   greatest   transgressor 

murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel  and  blasphemer  thatTver 
was  or  ever  could  be  in  the  world."     All  thNTsfn  order 
hat  he  might  actually  take  man's  place  and  b«r  Ss 
sm  as  well  a.s  h.s  punishment.     Do  you  say  this  is  sh«:k- 

sKiven'to^r  "'"■"."  '''°"*  ^"" '■     Lu'the^  felt  hTm- 
sell  driven  to  it  in  order  to  get  a  theory  of  the  Atone 

■T-en^h^rebyJesus  could  die  in  the  pla«  of  the  guTy. 

tCommenliiiBon  Ualatiansiii.,  13 
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If  he  affirmed  that  Jesus  «ras  innocent,  then  to  say  that 
he  d.ed  for  the  guilty  would  be  to  declkre  that  astupen 
rfous  injustice  was  done.  How  could  the  penaltv  of 
man  s  sins  be  put  upon  one  who  was  innocent  ?  In  orde 
U^a  Jesus  may  be  punished  justly  for  man's  guilt  he 
mus  become  actually  guilty,  sinful  to  the  full  L  ent  of 
man's  gu.lt  and  sin.  So  Luther  thought.  And  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  subsequent  writer  has  ever  been  ab^e 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty 

Of  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement  which  are 
prevalent  ,n  our  day.  there  are  two  which  are  m^ch  mo  I 
nreTese"  '"""''^"^  '"^^  *^^  ''''  '  must  brTeflJ 
One  is  ^that  which  is  known  as  the  Governmental 
Ion7/-  K^  T"°  theologians  this  theory  has  m^w  th 
considerable  favor  and  a  somewhat  wide  acceptance  al 
though  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  theory      t 

tniT"  ^'  ^^"'^  '^''^  "^'  ^"'^  '"^''e  sinner's  stead  o 
suffer  ,n  the  sinner's  stead,  and  that  there  was  noch  ng 
vicarious    ,n    his    sacrificial  work.        According     o  X! 
theor     Ch,i  t  died  simply  to  maintain  the  "4nVo 
God  s  holy  aw^     Man  had  broken  that  law.    To  forgive 
him  without  adopting  some  means  to  vindicate  thelaw 
would   be  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  iiUen" 
gent  universe.     Hence  Christ  comes  into  the  wor  d  and 
suffers  and  dies  so  that  he  may,  i„  the  sight  of  II"  vorids 
pay  the  penalty  of  the   law,  and   thus   honor  i  .     That 
done,  God  is  at  liberty  to  forgive  men  their  sins  withou 
disastrous  consequence   to  his    universe.       This  is   the 
theory    put   forth  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev      osenh 

sSool°^  ^T"k  "''  "'"^'^=*'^^  ^y  M^  B-onson  A^otS 
■school,  in  which  once  on  a  time,  as  Mr,  Cook  informed 
us,  when  a  certain  pupil  did  wrong,  Mr  Alcott  mad"  the 

fZjt^  ^'H  ^'."^  *""'^'"=^>'  ^"^  'hus  the  dign^y  of  Ee 
law  of  the  school  was  maintained,  while  the  pupil  wat 
re heved  from  the  penalty  which  was  his  due  To  such 
a  theory  of  atonement  as  this  it  is  enough  to  reply  that 
a    law   which   IS  indifferent   as  to  who  is  punished,  the 
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innocent  or  the  guilty,  only  so  that  somebody  suffers  is 

2ie  for  it'  °""  •?■*'"  ^''■'="'=  ''=<5""«  f°  have  a  deity 
die  for  It  to  maintain  its  honor,  if  it  is  to  have  an,,  hTZ^r 

ttcH"'"t  '■"  "'■■^  "°^'^  "^  -y  °theV  w£e  ;",>  ,^,X 

iect  for  it"'  "''  """'"^'  ""  °"^"*''^  ''»-  -y -- 

whlh''  '"r""''  "'•'"'■y  °^  ""^  Atonement,  and  the  one 
which  ,.s  far  more  generally  accepted  than  any  other  "s 
that    known   as  the   theory  of  Vicarious   Sacrifice      It 

tertn";K°  i'" '''"  '?."«^"^"«  °^*''^  distinguished  Presby 
tenan  theologian.  Dr.  Hodge,  that  '  Christ's  suffering 
^ere  pena,  judicially  inflicted  in  satisfact  on  of  jS 
ih.  nl""'?^'  "'  ^^"''  ^''^  vicarious-He  suS  in 
putedt'o'  tiTr-  The  righteousness  of  Christ  "im 
^  -ru      ?,         believer  for  his  justification." 

1  he  Westmmster  Confession  .says  "  He  rChristi  i.nH« 

iTet  r''r'''^''T  "•'•  •'-■"«  -fe'a"::i,i"a 
,s    wr.nL  ■       ^^^'  ^'  Spurgeon,  "  The  whole  Gospel 
IS    wrapped    up    ,n   one   word,   substitution      The  onll 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  damned  is  that  Christ  was 
punished   in   my  stead."      Says  Mr.  Moody    "There Is 
no  sense  in  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  u!.Te^ 
our  sms  have  been  transferred  to  another  and  pu   a"vay 
•  kr     rt  1°  .^"J'  '"'"  °"'-  ''"'  °ver  to  Christ" 
•         fT.''   ^^"^""^   the  blood"    was  a  favourite  exDres 
hea"rd°mfnv''fT'^'r     """^  '*"  "'  >""  ^''^  "-e  "aTor" 
tion  ofT/.  [        ^,T"T  ^"'  fen'ember  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  railway  ticket,  by  means  of  which  he  makes 
clear  his  idea  of  the  Atonement.      "  Before  vou  set  on 
board  the  train,"  he  says,  "you  secure  yourTicket  ^Then 
you  go  into  a  car  and  take  your  seat      The  conductor 

ZTVlT^""""^  '""b"''  your  ticket  ;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  you  are  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor.To  ong 
as  you  have  got  your  ticket.  He  looks  at  tha  no°a? 
you.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  God's  ticket,  or  token  U 
you  are  behind  the  blood  vou  are  a.s  Ufe  as  on  the 
golden  pavement  of  Heaven  " 
"  Salvation  by  the  blood  "  is  the  great  central  thought 
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h!J?Lf   *^j  c  ^•'^""K^''"'  P'-ayfr-meetiiigs,  and  hymn 
behind  the  blood/'  "saved  by  the  blood."  "  cleansed  b 

*h"  ,r  ?.:;  r,r""'"'  ""■'"■""•  "•  -"  «^"« 

"  (usi  as  I  am,  withoiil  one  ple.i 
B.11  lh.il  Thy  hlooH  w«s  shH  for  mr  " 

'•  Rocli  of.ges,  cleft  for  mt, 

Let  me  hide  piywlf  in  thee. 
'-«'<«  w»ler  inH  the  hlood. 

From  Thy  wnumled  side  which  flowed."  etc 

•he  h,.m„,  ,hf ,  1  „p,>"''     "*  '""""'"K  '"  >»~  "' 

"  For  my  cleansing  this  I  see, 

Nothing  but  the  hlood  of  Jesus 
hor  my  pardon  this  my  pleo. 

Nothing  but  the  hlood  of  jesuj. 
"  Nothing  can  for  sin  alone. 

Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Nought  of  good  that  I  have  done. 

Nothing  hut  the  Wood  of  Jesus 


And  so  on  for  eight  or  ten  verses,  ending: 


And  this 


Oh,  preci;,u5  is  the  flow 
That  makes  me  white  as  snow. 
Nothing  but  the  hl,>od  of  fesus  ' 


•'  Working  will  not  sav,-  me. 
Purest  deeds  that  I  can  do, 
Holiest  thoughts  and  feelings,  too. 
i-»nnol  form  my  «oh1  anew. 
Chorus-Working  will  not  save  me. 
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••  iJiinc  is  iht  wiiik  ihal  saves. 

Once  .-n«l  forever  tlone. 
limshed  the  righleoiuness 

rii«l  rlnlhrs  the  iinrrf;hle'>iis  ntic. 
<'h(irus     Wnikinq  will  ii'.l  wve  nir. 

I'hr  sacrifirr  is  oVr, 

The  veil  is  rem  in  twain, 
The  mercy  seat  Is  reH 

With  MihkI  of  victim  slain. 
Why  slami  we,  then,  wilhnul  in  (cir  ' 
The  Wood  divine  invites  us  near. 
Chorus     Working  will  not  save  me. 

'*  Upon  the  mercy  seal 

The  High  FriesI  sits  within. 
The  blooil  is  in  his  hand 
Which  makes  and  keeps  11s  cle.in. 
rhoriH     Workini;  will  not  save  me." 

These  hym..s.  I  sa>  (and  there  were  ma.iy  others  sitni- 
Zii  ^"P'^'^""\  f'"'7'  »  revivah-st  or  from  a  Salvation 
frn^-  ^yT-  °°^'  *^h<--re  we  expect  .such  hings,  but 
from  a  book  ju.st  introrluced  into  one  of  the  Ithy  and 
presumably   tntelhgent  churche.s  of  one  of      e  lareest 

tion^l      f  .  ^""- ,   ^'"'  '"  '^'"  •'""''  '■"  »"y  ^'^"••'<=  excep- 
tional.    [  have  taken  pa.ns  to  look  through  the  hymn- 

book.s,  serv.ce  books,  prayer-books,  Sunday  School 
books,  and  triany  leading  religious  booksof  all  the  prin- 
■-'.Pf '/\«"Sel"cal  denominations,  and  1  find  ( what  vou 
will  find  ,f  you  look)  that  the  same  doctrine  of  safvat^on 
by  putting  our  sins  upon  another,  salvation  by  the  merits 
of  another  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Je.sus.  i.s  everywhe  e 
m  the  forefront.  This,  then,  is  the  popular  and  pS 
ing  form  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  takes 
amotig  evangehcal  Christian  churches  in  our  day 
Surely,  it  seems  as  if  a  candid  and  full  sUtement  of  the 
doctrine  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn  it  with  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  people.  .And  yet  people  all  around 
us,  good  people,  who  are  thoughtful  and  intelligent  at 

churches  bu.lt  upon  it  as  a  corner  stone,  and  to  have  it 
taught  to  their  children. 
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to-rtay?  'Atonement  m   Protestant  Christendom 

Je2rne'vt^taught'"a„"?urh;''r''  '"  ""'  C*--'- 
teachings  both  in  tStSfn^'""!  '  '""'"  *«^«  H'' 
thing  of  the  kind      tttl  "  ^P""  oPPOsed  to  every- 

J«us.  is  SSy  w  t'^th^rnS  f'"'  °'  "'.'"«  -'h 

•  tem.  which  not  only  Jesus  b^/^hl-^"''''"  «"'fi<:ial  sys- 

rew   prophets   before  jLus"„j^' ^''=5''^*' "^  the  Heb- 

connection  is  closer  stiH  as"  I   hf      "u '^       ^"^  '=«*"  '»'= 

its  V<^rglJiT"t°hat"'t'n;rt"'  '°  '"^'-^  ''-'"•-  - 
shocking  ch^ra^terr  heard!  P°"  ^'?"?-''*V""y 
who  was  independent  eno.mh  .  ^'^^^V^^"^"  minister, 
spite  of  the  danger  of  be^n^^^h  t'^  '°  'P^^^  °"'.  i" 
ti^e  it  as  a  "sfZXtllT^  thoughts  heretic,  stigma- 
characterization  profe;?""^ ''''=°'->'"      Was  not%he 

b-ooSitd^'hitxrod  i?r;"^  it  ^■■"  •'^  ^^^-^^  °f 

vvhat  the  theoryteachesand  what  he'"'  *^'  '■^■'"^' 
express.  |  f  i  ,vere  to  come  before  thi^  '^°''"'":  ''>"""'' 
some  new  form  of  rehVion  imfi?  ^         community  with 

■es  with  baths  ofbl3°ke  those  of  the%''"'  "^•="'°"- 
one  would  hold  up  his  hand,7n  h  ^^  Romans,  every 
not  only  sacrilegious  bu^unfif""'  ''"'^  ''^"''^^  "^^ 
And  yet  intelii|ent  men  and  eH  /^iP""'*'''^ ''°='"'=ty 
men  in  all  our    communifi^    educated  and  refined  wo- 

shudder  about  being -^Wastd  fn7h  T,*''""'  ^  '""^^  or 
fied,"  and  ^    Washed  m  the  blood  of  the  cruci- 

An!;?  ?  Immanuels's  veins. 

i-OM*!!  their  guilty  stains." 

Now  I  say  all  this  not  in  scorn    hl.^  r.„,     ■ 
sorrow  and  wonder  that  Vh-^f    ^     ■        "'>'  '"  sorrow— 
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teSlT  '""'^''"'   '^"""^^  "^  ''"=*"""   t»"ght   and 
These  hymns  are  not  Christian  hymns;  they  areheath- 

are&HT'^r"''!,"^  under  Christian  names  They 
are  the  old  shockmg  Roman  taurobolium  and  cribohum 
changed  a  httle  and  associated  with  the  great  namLTf 

But  there  are  other  features  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari 
^nH    .^"'T"r  \"''"^^'  '''  ^^"^y  -character,  which  senous 
oS/ectta'^""'  "''"''"'"''  ""=""*"='^^^  ckl.edu™ 

di£;:ntt:c£r    ^"^"--J-'-  '-t  least  three 

inThe'^o']r'^'''''''''T'*'"  '"''^"^'  those  who  lived 
in  the  world  during  those  thousands  of  years  which 
elapsed  before .t  was  made  operative.  According  Z,ui. 
doctrneall  men  are  ruined  through  Adam  fhroueh 
Chnst  as  many  are  saved  as  believe  on  him  and  acceot 
hjs  sa  vafon  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  thousands 
o.m,hons  of  human  beings  who  lived  on  the  earth  before 
Christ?  There  was  no  atonement,  no  salvation,  that  could 
be  operative  for  them.     Why  was  the  coming  of  ChrUt 

P"*5r  '°"^-  !'""■'  '^^'^  "•«">'  thousands  If  mniion 
of  people  were  already  lost?  millions 

n,^K''"ji?^™"'"r  ""^  doctrine  involves  injustice  toward 
the  heathen  world  to-day.  According  to  the  teachTnIs 
of  this  doctrine,  nobody  can  be  saved  except  bv'faithfn 
Christ_  But  even  now,  nineteen  hundred%ears  after 
the  Christian  era  not  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitalus  oF  the 
world  know  anything  about  Christ.  The  three-quarters 
and  more  that  have  never  heard  even  his  name^ca^no 
have  fauh  in  h.m.  Are  they  to  be  forever  casTfnto  heH 
They  must  beitthe  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement's 

Third,  the  doctrine  involves  injustice  to  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  our  own  land.   It  makes  salvation  dependant  up 
on  belief  in  the  orthodox  scheme  of  salvation-orS 
in  Chnst  as  a    Saviour  according  to  that  sche^     But 
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anything  of  the  kind  bc^i,.>.  Ih^  ^^^''""°^  ^^'i^^"'- 
■t  is  trur  Indeed  Ihe  more  thev^  ^V-  '^  '^u"""  """ 
the  more  reasons  thev  see  for  P^r^   look  into  thci,u»tte, 

Now.  what  iu:£'.'::'°^,^''^i^'f^'/ 

scheme  of  salvation  (or  ^I.LV;  T  ^      °  "  ''evising  a 

dooms  these  thousands  a.^i,';^"  ""'^  ,l»'nnation)  which 
and  earnest  peopt  S  eter  '    ''?'  T''  '"'''"'e^'" 

they  cannot  Lehe^ve  wVtS'  aT  h7li';i^  III'"  '^""^^■ 
seems  to  them  not  oiX  \m proved  Lh^  r'"^*^''"  ^"'^ 
utterly  unreasonable  and  unB'''  ""''   ""'^"»"d«=d.  but 

U.S1 2'!:;5  j;.'^  t;:^':;!^' "  r"^^"°"^ "'— '  -^ 

so  think  it  immora  "n  ^s  nrLr?-''",'  •'7'-  *"*"y  "^ "^  «!- 

•  recollect  hea^^ng  he  Rev^LrHw'rh"'"'"  T"  '"^" 

when  he  was  a  Methodist  \rnn,«  ''°'"^'*  °'^<^'''"S<'. 

Phical  Society  of  S     tVX  h;"^',,'"  '^  ^^''^''^"- 

a  great  many  of  his  m  n^^terf.l  h   ?u^"^  't°"Kht,  and 

were  coming'to  think  the  s2  'hat  tZ  ''  '''"^^"^' 

commercial  theory  of  thr  =.r^„  "'^  vicarious  or 

premium  upon^ke      How^H„T''l°P^'*'"  *"  P"*  a 

ever  wicked  they  are  thev  L^^  T^^'ll^  """"  'hat  how- 

and  theirsins  w'ilal   benard„!^^^i^  ""  Christ 

as  if  they  had  never  sir^^^d'-Tt'eteJcT  t/i'V"^'^^ 

of  the  vicarious  atonement  is  i.Mll  °!^^^  doctrine 

and  though  it  may  be  par  ially  c—Jh'''  ^"'^''"'""''"'^ 

al  conceptions,  the  practical  inf^^Jr    ''>'.'""'■«  ''ation- 

is  a  sub'stitute  for*^  ^S  w^e' 'T  1  • ''''*^" 
Christ  asourmilitarvsiihu..,,  '""^  ">  this  scheme 
warfare  ;  and  hove.'ebaX.t'^'^'^".^. '"'•"'"  '"^^  -""^l 
with  the  devil  we  ca,i  Ihll  .  ^  f"'  *'"'  ^a-ne  of  life 
ing  Christ."     This  theor   '?'  t^'^'''^''''  '""'  '^>-  ^°'- 

for  cowardiceJtldi'gXe  from'S"  """"■^  ^  '^'"^^ 
ance  of  the  labor  of  workinV,,?.?^        -    "    ""'  "'>'  ^'^'^'^ 
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vicarious  atonement,  and  that  is,  it  is  depradinK  to  the 

r1!hl!t!^»t  'k*"""  "'''°  ^"5^'  "  i""""^  Martinelu  once 
I!  KM  .L^^u  "="*''"' "'^"'°'*  "•ho  would  not  rather  go 
to  hell,  than  be  saved  by  the  death  and  sufferine  of  an 
innocent  being.  I  believe  he  was  right.  I  believe  that 
il  I  were  to  urge  you  to  try  to  get  to  Heaven  on  any- 
body s  merits  but  your  own  I  .should  be  urging  you  to 
do  .something  essentially  base  and  mean. 

'.'.^°  "'V  '}''""  '"'Bhler  than  Ihe  kiniily  'n«n 
Who  wholly   cams  whalcvtrr  crown  he  wears." 

If  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  get  into  a  good  place 
here  m  this  world  without  being  worthy  of  itrand  with- 
out having  earned  it,  would  it  be  less  a  disgrace  to  be  in 
a  good  place  up  yonder  without  being  worthy  and  with- 
out having  earned  that? 

No,  friends,  what  you  and  I  and  all  men  need  to  think 
about,  IS  not  how  we  can'get  into  heaven  or  any  where 
else  on  the  merits  ot  anybody  but  ourselves.  The  thins 
we  need  to  think  about  is,  how  we  can  be  men.' how  we 
can  do  our  work  well,  how  we  can  be  worthP  of  the 
rewards  of  well-doing  here  and  hereafter.  For  our  ill 
deserts,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  desire  that  anyone 
else  but  ourselves  should  suffer.  For  our  deserts  if  we 
have  any,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  reward'them 
according  to  His  wisdom.  As  for  atonements,  if  God  is 
in  any  true  sense  a  father  as  Jesus  taught,  then  He  can 
need  no  atonements  to  make  Him  kind  to  His  human 
cniidren  in  this  world  or  any  other. 

What  is  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  reconciliation 
with  Gpd  on  the  part  of  a  human  being  who  has  sinned' 
ffl  ^!.  if  r^"'  "/,  another?     Can  it  be   a  sacrifice 

offered  by  another?  Not  so,  sajs  Jesus.  It  is  penitence 
It  IS  contrition,  it  is  a  heart  desiring  reconciliation  Wher- 
ever there  IS  a  repentant  soul,  there  is  a  forgiving  God 
In  the  Lords  Prayer  we  ar-.- taught  to  say, not,  "Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  for  Christ's  sake"  but.  "Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us" 
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Even  to  the  dying  thief  Jesus  «aid,  "Thisdav  sh.lt  »h™, 
be  with  me  in  paradise.'    Why?     Becau  e  he  had  oleaH 
ed  the  merits  of  Christ?    No;  but  because  he  h^H  fh 
penitence  for  his  sin.     Said  Jesus  'rhere  is  tovfn  &' 

UacTeptZe  t'^T'-  ^rJ''''-      "^"  ""^^^^ 
IS  acceptable  to  God  is  "a  brolten  and  contrite  heart  " 

Inaprecous  old  book  xvhichsomeof  usie"  ned  tolove 

and  honor  at  our  mother's  knee,  I  remembw7here  i,  ! 

precious  story  which  tells  that  the're  was  once  a  father  who 

ineratefulT.H  ""'/''^  ^"""S"   "^  d-obedient  Sd 
sauanntrJA  K-    "'^"'  ''''^>'  '"*°  ^  *■"  '=^»"^'y.  and  there 

onsuntThe  f!:  """"^^l"  '^""  "^'"g^ith  evil  compan 
ions  until  he  became  a  beggar.  And  at  last,  after  manv 
hardships  and  sorrows,  he  remembered  his  fa  herl-  haul 
where  there  was  bread  enough  and  to  sp  re,  and  he  sa  d 

thysS't,^:^  io  rrwShyif;;'  c1ne7",r:t  ■'■ 

make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  serva^nts  ' ''  And  fre^mbe"; 
h  nth    7  f  ^u'  "°'  '^'''  'he  father  required  th?  Scr 
crc  me  lather  could  be  gracious,  and  receive  aoain  fV,„ 
repentant  prodigal,  but  that  while  ye  reTounVef  broth 
erwas  a  great  way  off  the  father  ran  to  meThim  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.     Ah!  this  old  stor^  is  Jesu " 
sufficient  commentary   upon  men's  cruel  theoriesof  ^t 
pnement  taught  in  his  name.    This  old  story  is  fesus°suff" 
icient  picture  of  God's  everlasting  and  uncWeable  lov. 
for  everyone  of  his  human  children-a  love  XS  with 
ojU^  propitiation  or  atonements  forever  seeks  and  saves 

in  w"hic'h''resusT'  "^^'^"  ''>'l''   '•'"^  'hen  no  sense 
nnl  u  *  mediator  between  God  and  man> 

t?Godf " It    '"  T  '^"'c'"  ^"^'"g  ■"«"•  °^  i"  bringing  men 
n«?^  ti.     *'  'tP'-^  "'  Sp^'^h  cannot  portray  the  freat 
nessofthe  work  of  Jesus  in  bringing  men  to  God  and 
God  to  men,  or  the  greatness  of  his  work  as  a  medial^ 
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Suppose  a  boy  in  some  family  that  you  know  has 
wronged  h.s  father.  Suppose  he  thinks  his  fat  °r cruel 
and  unjust,  and  therefore   hates  and  wilfully  dlsobe; 

.oTk-  •".  i""*'  ^T'°'^  '"  °'''"  »'"'  '''^^^  brother gc^s 
to  the  mistaken  and  erring  boy  in  kindness  and  symnathv 
shows  him  that  his  fatherisjust  and  jjood,  conv.  "Sm 
of  his  sin  and  brings  him  back  to  his  father  in  penitent 
humility  and  love.  Do  you  not  see  what  a*^  work  of 
mediation  between  the  boy  and  his  father  the  older  bro- 
ther  has  accomplished?-*  work  of  mediation  of  the  hieh- 
es   possible  value!     Such  a  inc.iiator  is  Jesus.    No"  her 

Drought  God  and  men  so  near  to  each  other.  The  areat 
and  precjous  thought  that  God  is  a  Father,  and  that  all 
men  are  His  children,  we  may  almost  say  is  the  gift  of 
Jesus  to  he  word.  It  would  be  putting  the  numbL  far 
^o  small  If  I  said  that  millions  upon  millions  of  human 
beings  have  had  the  alienation  toward  God  that  was  in 
their  hearts  taken  away,  and  have  been  led  to  reconcilia- 
lon  with  God,  to  love  and  to  obedience,  by  the  teach- 
mg  and  example  of  Jesus.  *^  " 

Thus  Jesus  is  truly  a  mediator ;  thus  Jesus  is  trulv  a 
saviour.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  vords  which 
to  one  mind  may  have  one  meaning  and  to  another  an- 
other.  By  Jesus  as  a  mediator  we  must  not  mean  Jesus 
as  a  victim  or  Jesus  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  whose  blood 
was  needed  to  open  the  heart  of  God  to  mercy  We 
must  mean  infinitely  better.  By  Jesus  as  a  mediator  and 
saviour,  if  we  use  those  words,  we  must  mean  Jesus  -s  a 
great  teacher,  Jesus  as  a  wise,  strong,  loving  elder  brother 
who  in  our  weakness  and  sin  takes  us  by  the  hand  and 
^ads  us  to  the  Father-his  Father  and  our  Father  his 
God  and  our  God.  ' 

Oh,  how  long  and  hard  was  the  climb  from  the  old  dark 
paganism  which  saw  in  God  a  being  demanding  blood 
WW,  up  to  the  high  thought  of  Jesus,  which  saw  in  God 
one  who  asks  /ove,  not  blood;  a  pure  heart  and  a  riHitUfe 
not  an  atoning  sacrifice,  whether  of  bulls  or   goats  or 
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'-vs.?  Have  s^cir^^ir;  ;%:^;'";;~^f,-r''' 

rel.tiion  need  h  basis  of  such   ,ni,Z\estnTf  '■"' 

the   world    has   so  P^n^rLll.,  T""^'^"  '°  rest   iip„„,  as 

'"i'l  '■"  the  ve%oL^LS":^"'^°"^  "»'"••"'  »"d  '^'-•rnal. 

tcxM-:  TTh^^aSlS":!,"""" '  fr  '^'^°-''  -  -y 

teacher  co.nputnf wf.h  .  ,  T"r  °1-'""''-  I"'"--  Sreat 
sadntss.  that  he  oeonl.  »  *'^  °^  d-sappointment  and 
wondc.,  i'ste'aJ  ^^rt-^,'^  "X  1^,"^'  r'«"^-"" 
truth  which  he  teaches  which  nL^  ''"''''"'"""' 
wonders  for  its  suDOort    wM^L  t    ""    "«"•*   »'"' 

reason  and  consdencel'n^h/Pr''"^''  '''^'i^^'  ">  '^e 

and  is  ever;XpTt'a,r^Lf  i^niL'^rn^L^^'"^^ 
way1'h™h\t1^^':rtrr"y'=-^"^  encountrj^i,  the 
me^  to  bec'onfe  re"  oniSe  r"  erTnt  'lo"'  "r".'''^''""^' 

a.<£=rS^rJS^— i^--n-/ 
the.g„orant  and  worldly  dimand  sig^san^miraS::; 
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but  ever  the  true  prophets  of  God— those  who  possess 
the  spirit  and  deep  insight  of  Jesus,— see  that  these 
tliuijjs  arc  superficial,  and  that  the  only  reh'sjion  that 
can  renovate  the  world  is  that  which  pushes  them  aside 
as  irrelevant,  and  makes  its  appeal  not  to  the  curiosity 
but  to  the  consciences  of  men. 

When  Christianity  came  into  the  world,  and   for  six- 
teen or  seventeen  hundred  years  thereafter,  that  is,  until 
the   birth   of  modern    science,   there    seemed     nothin" 
es.sentially  unreasonable  about  a  miracle,  because  it  was 
not   known   that   the   world    was   Roverned    by  orderlv 
processes.     With  the,  discovery  of  Kepler's  laws  of  plan' 
itary  motion,  however,  and  Newton's  law  of  gravity,  and 
all  the  other  revelations  of  modern  .science  which  follow- 
ed, the  universe  came  to  assume  to  men  an  entirely  new 
aspect      It  was  not  only  vastly  enlarged,  but  into  it  was 
brought  a  unity  which  previously  men  had  known  noth- 
ing about— VIZ.,  the  unity  of  all-prevading,  all-governin- 
law.     The  coming  in  of  this  new  conception  of  necessity 
gave  a  staggering  blow  to  miracles,  although  previously 
few  had  thought  of  doubting  them. 

Indeed  in  the  ages  before  the  scientific   conception  of 

"fr'V?'""  ""  ''"'  ■'"'"''  ''■''>'  "hould  men  have  doubt- 
ed  ?  1  heir  fathers  before  them  believed  ;  they  had  a 
vast  amount  of  evidence,  which  in  tho.se  unscientific  and 
uncritical  ages  seemed  to  them  good,  to  prove  that  tli. 
miraculous  occurred  ;  the  existance  of  miracles  perfectK 
accorded  with  what  they  supposed  to  be  God's  method 
of  governing  the  universe,  viz.,  by  direct,  personal 
arbitrary  vnhtion ;  why  therefore  should  not  the  men  of 
those  times  have  believed  in  miracles  ?  For  them  not  tn 
have  dorie  so  would  itself  have  been  a  miracle. 

But  with  the  rise  of  the  new  conception  of  the  universe 
which  modern  science  and  knowledge  have  brough' 
about,  all  has  changed.  When  it  is  understood  that 
(jod  works  everywhere  according  to  law,  miracles  dis. 
appear,— there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  them.  The\ 
would  be    breaks,  interferances  with   established   ordei 
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lit  phSl^S  :^:  •^'?r .  '^— >■•  H-ce 
-namely,  much  d  struct  „f'"  ?"''"''"  '^"''^  '""'»>'■ 
minds  even^r.he  most  „^L"]''"''u'  T'"^  .nteil/gent 
side  such  churches  eScTafva^'''"'''^"  '.  '"^'^^  ""*- 
and  men  of  reading  ami    nH         a^  scientists,  scholars 

almost  univcrsa   reSion  nTfJ?  """'''■"^'  "^"'-'  '^ 

the  superstitions  of  tL  past  '°   '  P'""    ^-"""g 

>ook"u;L''mi!^it^rn'Lt"c'X''"^,:"°^'=  -'^  --  ^° 

to  see  that  Th"'^a?e tot  n  "'''''•  "'^>'  ^^=  '''^"  ™"^"'g 

The  cbL  1,^   u         '  necessary  to  religion. 

miradef  of"  fh^^  B^le^te'"  ™^'^  ^  '!?'  P^'^'  '^^'  ^ 
Christianity.  Th,t  c  aimfs  f  f°"^,  °^.  "^'^  ^'"'h  of 
minds  are  LinV  h-.t  thT  •  '  ^^'^«''<='>'"K  :  thoughtful 
between  phys  "a,  m'irlcts  'h  "°  "^^^^-'^^''^  ^"""^ction 
demonstrated  thatTv'i      •     'r''*'   ''"'^ '    '^  "  ^<=^^ 

Testament  or  the  NevTct-n'^^'  '"^""'''^  '"  """  ^''^ 
times  as  many  that  f^ct  wo,  l^l  ''^PP^"^^'  °^  =»  hundred 
the  untruth  of  any  eth^r.l  .""*  P'^^ve  the  truth  or 

the  Bible       f  th^  "^  ''P'"t"al  teaching  found  in 

they  are  tVu  le^f^thrhi"^^  "'  i!""^  "^  '- "> 
does  not  mak^  them  anv  m       ^  '"°"^'''  miracles,  that 

did  not  work  ?n  rades  ThT^'  """  '  "'  '^,  ''^  '^'"^  ^e 
less  true     Suonote    l'    i?     iJ^°^'    ""'  ""^"^^  t'^^'"  =>ny 

betterthanlo^a  d  thSoulT  '°  T"  "?^'  '^^"^  '^ 
instance  the  turi  inrr  nf  tl"^        ^,  •''°''''  ^  miracle,-for 

cause    he    wrought    miraces?     s'   ^''"'^  ? ,  Why  >    Be- 

wrought     miracles,     ™  ild       ^    ^TT   \  ^^^     "°' 
as  true  that  it  ■  w'-"""      it    not     have     been       ust 

Do  th:  ta,    uderre'st^o"'  '"  ^'^   ''''"   '°   ---  ' 

i'rayer  ?     Does   th     n  ,^"  miracles  .'  Does  the  Lord's 

ajer?     Doe.s   the   Golden    Rule.^  These   illustrations 
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help  us  to  see  that  moral  and  religious  teachiiv's 
whether  in  the  Bible  or  outside  of  it,  in  the  very  nature^of 
the  case  are   unaffected    by  any  supposed  miracles. 

The  abler  and  fairer  minded  of  the  theologians  them- 
selves see  this  absence  of  connection  between  physical 
marvel-working  and  the  establishment  of  moral  or 
spiritual  truth,  and  try  to  bridge  over  the  ch.ism  in  this 
way  :  They  saj-  that  he  who  works  miracles  must  get  his 
power  so  to  do  from  God.  But  God  would  not  give  a 
rnan  such  power  unless  the  man  were  good  and  truthful 
When  therefore  the  men  of  the  Bible  come  to  us  teach- 
ing certain  things  and  at  the  same  time  workina 
miracles,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  what  they  teach" 
because  the  miracles  are,  as  it  were,  God's  credentials-- 
Gods  endorsement  of  their  truthfulness. 

This  reasoning  might  have  .some  plausibility  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  altogether  upon 
assumptions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  assumption  to 
say  that  he  who  works  miracles  must  get  his  power  to 
do  so  from  God.  Our  friends  who  make  this  argument 
themselves  believe  both  in  a  devil  and  in  angels  How 
then  do  they  know  but  that  this  superhuman  power 
through  which  the  miracle  working  is  done,  comes  from 

filu  ''  »/  '^'^^'''  "*■  ^''^^  '"'■°'"  ''°'""=  ^°od  "■■  bad  angel  ? 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  went  before  Pharaoh  and  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  turning  Aaron's  rod  into  a  .serpent 
hoping  thus  to  influence  the  monach  to  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go,  we  read  that  Pharaoh  called  in  his  wise 
men  and  magicians,  and  they  did  exactly  the  same 
i?iracle  ;  they  threw  down  their  rods  as  Aaron  had 
thrown  down  his,  and  their  rods  too  became  everv  one  a 
serpent.  Our  theological  friends  would  hardly  claim 
this  to  have  proved  that  those  Egyptian  miracle-workers 
were  good  and  truthful  men,  to  whose  religious  teachings 
Ood  gave  sanction  or  endorsement  by  thus  empowering 
them  to  work  their  miracles. 

Balaam  was  not  a  very  good  or  truthful  person,  or  one 
on   whose    utterance    it   would   be  safe  to   put   much 
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dependence,  though  he  is  represented  as  uttering  one  of 

th^nli   i""™'"'°"''''""'^f'°"^"'  the   Bible.     Both  >n 

theOd  Ie.stament  and  in  the  New  we  have  accounts  of 

m  racles  wrought  by  men  who  are  anything  hut  good  o 

ru  I  ful.     Jesus  himself  says  (Matt,  xxiv  :  24) :  "  There 

shew  great  signs  and  wonders  "  to  deceive  men.     Afjain 

thaX  tord  'r^^L  "^""'y  ■^''^"  ->'  ""'^  -'  '" 
nam.  ?'.•  fu  '°"^'  ^.^^^  ^^  "°'  prophesied  in  thy 
name,  and  „,  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I 
pro  ess  unto  them,  i  never  knew  you.  Depart  from  me 
rIIi     •  '"'qu'ty."     The  Apocalypse  or  Book  of 

Re  elafon  contains  many  accounts  of  miracles,  .some  of 
them  very  great  and  startling,  wrought  by  the  enemies 
of  God  on  the  earth  (Rev.  xiii:  I3,  ,4  ;  xW  n  .4 
XIX  :  20)  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  men  and 
making  them  believe  falsehood.  Thus  you  seethat  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  itself,  the  power  to  work  miracles 
does  ,K>t  prove  that  the  one  who%ossesses  it  is  ?ood  o 
truthful,  or  from  God,  or  is  necessarily  in  any  way 
commhssioned  or  sent  or  endorsed  by  God.  The  miracles 

pZieV:r'':h'?v'^^.''p'-^^^  p"'p°-  ofmakigth: 

people  believe  that  he  is  '-om  God  when  he  is  not  and 
fiseLr''"'""^  '""^  '"''  "''^"  '■"  f^^'  he  is  speking 

JrtT"  '^■"T^'u^  ""^^"""^  '°  "'^  """'"^^  "f  Jesus  toward 
miracles  ;  but  there  is  more  still  that  ought  to  be  said 
|U-n  that  subject.  Surely  if  Je.sus  Ld  regarded 
miracles  as  his  credentials  he  would  have  made  it%  afn 
When  men  showed  signs  of  doubting  or  disbelieving  his 

mSes'/n^r  ''  """J'  have  pointed  at  once  tf  his 
miracles  and  answered  triumphantly  :  -  See,  here  is  the 

of  hi'sT'  •  ""i'^  '°  ''''''  ^'^  '«^d  «g-"  and  gain 
I  "^  t.^^«T^  '•'.^  attention   of  the  people  away   from 

nsteadTfaT'^^H-^iT  ^^'"''  '''"'  '  ~ulou's  looS^ 
1^,  nir.H  k'T^^'-'u^*""^/"'"  base  their  beliefs  upon 
h'x  miracles,  he  bids  them  judge  for  themselves  what  is 
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r^itivc  distross  somptim«  K  ""*""""•     "=   even  shows 

"•nr'Jrta.ice  ;  for  vve  read   "      .nl  ,       '^'  °'^  '"'^^l 

•  nd  said,  Whv  doth  ?hr.     ■■  •^'■"^""'   '"   '""s  spirit, 

mi.acle)?"  ^    ^   ""'  e<=""«t'""    a^k  for  a  sign  (a 

^^^'^t^^^t  :::i:Lr'  --  ^^^"'^'^ 

teaching,  and  insistrtLtLT,        *'  "   P'-'"^f  "f  his 

beauty  and  truth  anHh,l?1  P"""  ''°  "°'  °""=  their 
are  boundin  a  volume  ff'""\t°  ^^^^  ("^^t  'hat  they 
These  books  wout t  £ ^'XTof  T"';'''  °'T^^'-- 
power  and  inspiration  if  n^l;"'^"*>'  ='"''  '"oral 
dreamed  o  Tt^Se^  "^/^«"  °"  ^^e  earth  had  ever 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  P^/"'^"t>'-th.Vd  I'sahn,  the 
charity,  need  no  nroif  f"'--  '^^^'chle-  chapter  on 
them  up  or  to  p  ove^ th/m  /  '""T^^':  T^>""2  '°  P'"P 
reasonable  as  tS  t^  '"""^  by  miracles,  is  about  as 
with  sticks  or  to 'rLlF''  "?  "^^  '*°'='^>'  Mountains 

So  that  I  sav  eJen  T       ■■  ^'"''f«"<^«  by  syllogisms, 
historic  characier  of  all  th^  ^-^"'f^  '^^  genuineness  and 
thousand  times  as  manv^^^M  °^ '^^  ^''^^^'  °'-  "^  ^ 

proof  whaterro7tStrofchHsti°an[ty-^  ^Th"'  ^"^ 

from  that  of  podtoes^nn"-'  l^*'  =*  '''■«"'=^'^'>'  ^°rld, 
wholly  m.rlT^;:i  of.Z\tT  Thi  "'^'  "P°."  '' 
age  IS  comin"- to  see     Th„  ,     ^his   our  modern 

the  tendancy  of  htnkil^n  '""  ""''^  "°'  *"=  «'^™«d  at 
culous.     It  does  no  nP^/  ^  ■ '°"'   ''     ''^  ^'^'   '^e  mira- 
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than  the  .,1,1.  1  In- qiicsticn  .,(  the  niiiac.ilc.us  presents 
itseil  to-day  to  scientists  and  men  imbued  with  the 
modern  sptnt,  somewhat  as  follows  :— 

I.   If  miracles  have  ever  happ,   -d,  in    Bible   times  or 
any  other,  why  do  they  not   happen   to-day  ?     Hut  can 
any  one  pomt  to.a  miracle  within  our  generation  which 
has  been  established  by   so  carefully  guarded  scientific 
tests  that  there  is  no  re    m  for  doubt  about  it  ?     For  ex- 
ample the  raism-  to  lile  of  a   body  which   had  been  so 
inngdead  that   a  commission   of  scientific  experts  ex- 
ammnig  It  had  found  it  to   have  entered   upon  the  pro- 
cess  of  decomposition  ;— or  the  restoring  of  a  new  sound 
arm  to  a    man  whose   arm    had    been   amputated '      Is 
there  any  case  on  record  as  occuring  within  our  day    of 
a  miracle  such  as  one  of  these  ?-or  any  other  equally 
well  anthentirated  so  that  scientific  men  would  have  no 
doubt  about  it  ?  If  not,  why  not?  If  veritable  miracles- 
miracles  which  would  have  stood  the  test  of  the  li-ht  of 
our  modern  civilization  and   science-actually  occliired 
in  the  old  times  of  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago,  why  do  not 
miracles  capable  of  standing  the  same  test    occur   now  ? 
It  IS  true  that  we  do  have  reports  of  miracles  occurr- 
ing  to-day.     Such  reports  come  to  us  in  great  numbers 
Irom  Roman  Catholic  shrines    in  different   parts  of  the 
world,  from  faith-healers,  from  prayer-healers,  from  men 
and  women  who,  with  one  theory  or  another,  and  under 
one  name  or  another,  claims   to  cure   human   bodies  of 
their    many    infirmities   by   some  sort    of  supernatural 
agency.     But  under  a  very  little  careful  examination  by 
unprejudiced    men    and     by    scientific    methods      the 
miraculous  element  always  takes  wing. 

Doubtless  there  are  things  occuring"  now-a-davs  that 
are  not  fully  explaine<l— things  which  to  us  w'ith  our 
present  degree  of  knowledge  are  shrouded  in  mystery 
But  mystery  is  not  necessarily  miracle.  To  say  that 
rtiiything  really  miraculous,  that  is,  anything  contrary  to 
well-established  laws  of  nature,  occurs  to-day,  is  what  at 
least  our  scientists  and  men  best  qualified  to  jud^e 
ninetyinine  in  a  hundred  of  them  deny.  " 
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ti,m.".'.'""T'  ''  ■'  ""^  *""^'"  'f  ""■••*  absence  ,.f  preset 

loubt  u|,<  n  those  of  the  past  ?     If  what  is   si^onosed  to 

exa'ni,n:;i::  k'-;''7  '"'''r'''  ■■"  "-hs"t  o?Stific 
thn^^  '       '  ■l''''"*^'-'  "'^t  mi'ltitudes  of  minds  find 

themselves   compelled    to    believe    that    the    so  c  die 

hem   but'th'lt  r"''  "^..^'^^   ""*'''«*°  reach^and  test 

iemcrerSlvMH''"'!''^'  ^f  '°  »*"="•  ""''  '"•''-'"""-■ 
mrrclew.fr  ■•'^'^""fi'^ally  a''  we  do   the  so-callcl 

niracles  of  the  present,  we  should  find  them  too  quicl.lv 
los.nsr  then-  miraculous  character?  "■  t"".'!"'^!-!) 

I.'.  Another  thing  which  with  many  persons  casts 
suspjcon  upon  miracle,,  is  the  fact  that  as'^weZ.k  oTc 

he   h,s.o,y  of  the   world  we  find  them  always  s^em," 

|^f^-^-'"%-rSS-^^;- 

.  liS  t  ::  ,uH  Une°'''  ^^'^  ^°  ''^^>'  "°*  "--h  as  much' 
m  n^nt  .1,  m  darkness,— m  afjesof  intelhVenceand  science 

III    A  third  thiiifr  that  stands  in  the  way  of  belief  in 

a  I  .elijjions  have  them  in  ^rreat  numbers.     Yet     he      f- 

'^n  '  U,dr    r  "'""''t,  '''"'  "'^  '"'■-'"  "f  »'l  -l^i'  - 
except    then    own.     They   examine   the   proofs   of  tl>,. 

mn..cles   of  other    faiths   and     pronounce'  t  1     vial 

o2r;;w;'r-:h  -'V^  -'y"- p-"^  of  ihemi,::;:!: 

o     lc,r  ,  ui  failh   m  favor  of  which  we  may  roaso„abU 
adequate.      1  his  ben.g   the   case,  what    wonder   if  men 
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«l...  occupyi„jr  tl.e  positi,,,,  si,„p|y  of  scientists  and 
scholars,  and  not  caring  to  bolster  up  an,-,  but  s  nply  o 
judge  ,mpart,ally  of  all  ahkc,  conclude  thit  the  roofs  of 
miracles  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  enuallv 
."aclequate?  In  other  words,  what  wonderTf  wi  L  tie 
thr  sfa.is  they  «>„clude  that  the  proofs  of  the  Mo^,am 
medan  m.raclcs  are  inconclusive,  and  with  the  Moham 
■nedans  that  the  proofs  of  the  Hrahma  miracles  Te" 
are  niconclusue,  an.l  with  the  Hrahinans  an.l   Mcl.m 

equillvi  "'    ^."'r''^  "'  ""  ^■'"■'■'*^'""   '-•race    a"e 
equally  uiconclusive? 

fac7ihi^t'^'  T'^'"  °''J''."'""  '°  ""■■■^='«  ''■'^•■'  '"  the 
act    that  the    moment    we  have   accepted  any  of  them 

here  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  place  to  sto'J  VV'e  ha^ 

entered  upon  a  road  that  has  no  end,  and  I'-ads  into  all 

sorts  (f  superstitions  an<l  credulities.     Suppose  we  sav 

shall  these  few  be?  And  what  shall  be  the  test  bv 
which  to  decide  what  to  accept  and  what  to  re^  Tf 
we  determine  to  cast  cut  all  except  those  which  are 
coi-iob.  rated  by  strong  proofs,  certahily  we  shall  have 
o  cast  out  more  or  less  of  those  found  iifthe  Hible  How 
K  eL''.''°"V"  ^''V^'"^  ''"  ^'"^'=-  f"^  instance,  thal^ 

the  iZ  h^n'r'  "^'  ?^  "•■  L^'^^'"  •  °'  '^^'  'he  Lss  of 
the  prophe  Halaam  spoke  in  human  language  •  or  that 
Jonah  lived  three  days  in  the  great  fish,\nd  the"  was 
cast  up  alive  and  well  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  o  that 
he  sun  stood  still  at  the  command  of  J„shut;'or  £ 
he  walls  of  the  city  of  Jericho  fell  down  as  the  rasult  of 
he  blowing  of  the  rams  horns  of  the  children  of  Israel 

but  accep.   them   all,  surely   we  ought  to  be  consistent 

I    hi  ^"T-'."''°  '^'  -"""it"''"  of  miracles  outside  of  U^ 

ble,  which  present  themselves  to  us  based  on  qui  e  as 

nn  II  t^  ,'"'™^'"  rL'^''"' ''''  ^'^""'^  «'"'  ""^'^^'-es  called 
"pon  to  accept.  I  he  moment  we  begin  to  believo 
■nnaculous  stories,  or  anything  else,  without  gocxJevi 
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wherever  anH    S°"^'-"'"e   the  world   admits  of  miracles 
benefit  of  thU  o!^  miracles  from  time  to  time  for  the 

with  all  on  board  ■  i ZJ  ■"^''"'"a^°''   ^"^^■"  =*'  ^<-'a 
destroys    millfons'  of^         "''^'  overflows  its  banks  and 
a  fire  L\Z^tfX  °^  f^'^P"'/   ^"''    hundreds  of  lives  ; 
less.     Why  does  no";  r"n7'  '.''"r''^"^-^  "^  P'"""'  hom  • 
awful  calamit°e'  ?      f  h^"!    '"'^f   ""^'    ^'■'^^■^"t  these 

kind  when  he  does  notT  Th,      f  ^   '"  '"'''^"'-  '^  ^e 
•see  how  we  can  keon  ,n  ,",  "=^"'"  "mpossiblc  to 

ness  of  God  "n  the  t'^eoTyThat  Ve  ?''"'  '\  ''^^■^°°"- 
when    he   pleases      iZZ  Z       ^       1"    "^"'^   mrracles 

and    if  law   is  Too,I    tu  '■Ji'*'-!    "^'^   ^"°^'''  ^y  'aw. 

■s   good,   then   IS   God    good,   in    spite   of 
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.non"  of  „S,„""\vELV";=.  ■'  »"«  b=  upon  ,hc  tMi- 
vv°i  ^"  r'^'^   uniformity   and    become   irreuular  J 

therefore  the  Bible,  or  the  Vedas  or  th.  k-  ^" 

ItXl^;  '  ^H^^li.   Meshach  and  Abcdncco  in 

harmed.     Now  we  ^nowth^t'itl.'SeSurof  fla'LTo 
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hottest  it  .li  1    u.     ,  ,';  '    t    "'''""    '^""*'*=''   '"  ■■"•   very 

thee  is  a  mis  a  e  l„  ;  V  u"  °'''wh''^'  '°  '°"'^'"'^'=  "^"^ 
alternative  either  .  1^  eve  thrfit"  J-/"'""-"  *°  "^"= 
«hatit    is   its   nature  to  fire  did  not  consume 

world  iH-Kan  tX  "  hV  """•.^"''  what  since  the 
has  crre.i-obtr  ■  ;;     ,n.    '^"";'""'^d,  or  that  somebody 

of  the  kind  --there  is  no  rnr.1  i  r  ^1°'^-  °'  'Something 
■simply  <.bli«e,  believe  ThT  '»  "' ^°L  '^'"'"'^  '  ^«  «''c 
the  f.,r,ner.''  Tl  is  a  v  L  nf  1^  ^'  ''"''  "J'"°'  ^^'^''^ 
miracles  that  ,  evaiU  «\  I^I  ."^"""^  *'  "''^  ''"''J<=«  of 
prevail  -nore '  ,  .  1  n.  e  L'"-'',?- ""'^  "'«»  t-^-d^  to 
Such  then  are  so"  e  of  Z^^^  ^T'L"^  scientists, 
way  of  the  acce[.;.7ee  of  Ltcre:'""  '"'^""'■^='  '"  ""= 

mi^Te^.'JtKbL'rsr,^   •"  r ''°u  ""'  --P^   'he 
them  ?     Are    «^    1  ' '''''°';:^',^v''«t  shall  we  say  about 

hoo<ls,  «■  tten  and  iir!'"'^'''  *°  '^"'^'''^  'hem  false 
for  th;  purpoL-'o'dSgf  °"  ^  "^^^"'""^  ""--''J' 

such'airrn'atitr  ToTore  T"'  '"'  ^"'"^  "^  ->- 
alternative  exists  is  to  shn  J. ^kPiP"'!  "'"'  ^"^^  an 
about  the  ori.nn    of  LmM  '■/''^^''^^  "^"""'^  '■"'■^ 

cleJSrrtff  tS°':re''V'%'"'r'".  "f  "-  "■'''■e 
P.oductofaperiodh,  the  wn-lr  i'"  ""u  ""  ■■"^^'t^ble 
of  science,  and  before  men  h.  1  f  L""'^  'f '^"''^  "''^  '^''^th 
i"  a  universe  .^ove     cc   k"  '-        ^^      °"'  ""^^  "^"'' 

'ivfn^insnciran  L'eand  you  ^^iT"  "  ^"T""'' People 
belief  in   miracles  as  v  n  ,     ^nl  ''^   certainly    have 

fbrmofactivi;'::^?hih:2:;^::^;">'-'^-"--y 
mind  :;:r;S:;;^s^r^  st'fb '°  ^•^^  "t'^'"'«^ 

-entific  co„cep^,ion  of Sun^o^r^^trofrLSTpel^a^ 
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tion  arises,  men  believe  in  miracles  as  i„evlt,.l,lv  -.s  i„ 
he   rismg   of  the   sun  ;  and    b.caus...   th.-v      dU  ^ 
miracles   and    exnect    thpm    t„  ,     '"-'"^^    '" 

li.ari,o,l  f„  •=-'«Pect    tnem    to   occur,    and    none    liave 

c^':o:t:!ii;.::^r:r::?t;;;.l^v'':;j|-j'^'''r'-'r 

in  all  honesty  and  good  faith'  "'-  '"■'"'" 

i4^:llr;:rii-:^^!:;;-jrt,;i's:r^" 

andopen'^'"^   ^'o        '   '"    °";  "«"=  "*"  ''•"^■■lu'-usness 
ana  open  eyes.     So  also  «e  umlcrst.in.l  how  sfoi  i.-s  ,.,„,„ 

bv  repetition   until  often  they  can  sc  .rce        .  reco.  m.°d 

asjhe^same  things  they  .ere  when  .he>.  ^star^tcn^'lhe;; 

eveIVof"the"Hihr^''    "^'"    '^'""'  ^"""-J    ■".•.acnlons 

recordeH  fh  J  •?  "'^i'' "<:="''^"ce.  Instead  of  bcine 
recorded  then,  as  it  was  indispensable  that  thcv  should 
beifaccuraeyweretobe  ensured,  they  wore  carried  n 
rnen  s  n^u.ds  for  years,  or    handed  down   \uLu£r   o 

EveuhfCesT'^TK"'^""  *"='"«  committed  to  wMnl 
seem  nnf  tnl  ^"'^"""''='1  "f  the  miracles  of  Jesu^s 
seem  not  to  have  been    written    down    for    well    mVh   f 

fruThrtefdltS"'  V  "'•':  ^^:'^"''^  -me£r":'!d:nSo'f 
a  much  later  date.     Now  is  it  credible  that  stories  ofanJ 

element"ofrh"""'"''^  ^'°^''^^  -P'--''  to  volve  an 
element  of  the  supernatural,  and,  above  all,  stories  which 
the  persons  telling  them  were  interested  to  make  appear 

chan^  with^nt  t^^t^^'lla^S^Z^ 
.  That  the  narrators  and  recorders  of  these  storierfJ^rl 
interested  to  make  them  out  as  marvelbus  alp^ss^bfe 


l>OL(iincs  evident  as  s.h.h    •. 

|H>|.ular  mind  at  that  t.ncM.."''„T'''"'7  "'"'  '"  "'^■ 
•he  part  of  a  rclijj.ous  toad  cr  J?  '*-'  ,"',  ""'""^'-•■•'  <"> 
proof  that  he  was  from  r  ^^''-./a'anlcd  as  the  ^reat 
•••"<'  Khsha  .vereVull  ,;",„;:'•,,,  '  ^  '^•«-"',^  "f  I'lijah 
'M>>nH,.ithattheAIcsswd/vX.nI,  ""'   ""^^  '■^"'^'^'■^■'•J 

"  'or  hfs  death  uo„l  e,™^  I  '  ""  '';,'■ '"''^^  "'"  •''^'"'^ 
M  had  ,„  i,  ..^  I,«nt:''f,V'^^''>-  '''"«,  i"  his  hfe 
woiilil  ;;.,  forth  tcllin.rTr,       .  ""^^  'niraculoiis.    Thev 

fi'>e;i  with  £i:^''7.S^;;^[7t:f ';r ''•^"'V'^'""'^ 

-'I'c.loepest  waVt"'  n  L".'!,  ""-•'" ^'"''^■^•^  '"tcrested 
ovcrythinn  h.  his  lif.  that  td  e  l'"":',  'T'"'''""  °"'  '"" 
or  marv,-l  about  it.  If  tin  „,,''', '"''''  "^  '"'■™^''-' 
Klad  to  take  up  manv  of        •      ■"  \'  """"'    '   "''ould  be 

■ve  steps  through  uhfch  «e  „  ■      '  "'"'  '"■'"^'i  ^'"•-  ■^""'•'«. 

Passed,  from  the  firsts  nail //e;,n''f''r"'  '^'"  '"  ^''^'^ 
'"  most  cases  lay  at  1116^^.^^  "  '^^'"  "'■"  l""bably 
grouth  an,l  accrel, ,  a  d  P  f"^''  "'•'  '""'  ""  ''"-""Kh 
»ve  have  the  full  gZroJ  '^''•^  "'•^  ""til  at  last 

•stand  recorded  in  "the  Hi  'i;'-:"".  "'"•^'^'<''-  •"*  they 
me  to  enter  upon  this  ground  """■'  "''"  ""'  ""°^^ 

{'•-h^^-yihenSST'''^^'-''-tthe 

'  H  belief  in  miracle!   is  esse.u"'^,  '"'^^P^  miracles. 

Lhri.stianity  has  aire;.,).- K  '"   Christiamty.  then 

time  forwardttt:t-,':it'::^'r ''-,-■'••  ^-"  *'••" 

Rreater  numbers  are  certah,  ,  V  T'  ''  '"  ^"■*-"^'"  «'"' 
;t.  But  is  belief  in  mlrlc  '  '  ^'-'.  '^T  P'"'^'=  ""''''e  "f 
VVe  have  already  fou^nj,  .''"''"'  '"  <-linstianity .' 
Jesus   himself     M  rades  ,L     r'^''  '"   ""^  '"ching  of 

theological  systen^ScVhat    1    "'""'^r'    '°  "'^«'" 
Christianity.     They  are  no^^,  "^    '""^  """^d  themselves 

■spiritual  cListiam^y ThoTe    ,urr7'  'V'^''"  '"°"'«"'' 
--  that  mirai.  .„,;»,-  our^^e^.^^ 
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;;|i:;M,;:^-r;-:i-(;::^:-;- « 

Ji„ul..,  „h,ch|    find   ,t  „n,,.,ssiblL.   hUchliIr-,-   t.,  c;,.si 
take  •Vh  .    ,,;.""  "■'"  "•  ""^  ("iTistian  world  will  yet 

touching  at  a  Mil  '^  '"""  ^  speculative  ar.d  not 
thinks  ire  I  as  no  His  n  tl  "^  'f''"''""  '^  *  '"''" 
believe  the       tl'         ;[     ff    ""rr  "f^'  ""'"i>'^' '"  ^im 

-"-  '— t  -idleve'  it,  t«u"'\^  ""T^  '""'  '^  ^ 
to  him  to  be  af^ain.t     I  .'*"'"-   ""^   cvkIcmcc  seems 


, 
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1  S: 


•i^ 


beam.  ^     '^  "'^  '"°''=  'hat  floats  in   the  sun- 

the'VL'Kfso'S^:;^'^''''  the  religious  teachings  of 

for  God  only  i  "evSChlvh  ""'^  ""  '°  '^«'^'=  "^  '""^ 
of  the  usual^courseof  natSe  "^,^'f'.'-»°'-dmary.  and  out 
.  at  all  in  which  "o  took  for  GoH  tk  '"  T  '^"^  '"^"t'"" 
really  reveals  him  e°f  is  not Tn  .  ^  S  'f  ^'^^''^  ^od 
little  while  on  a  par  cuUr  !A       •'""  wh.ch  stands  still  a 

that  sun  which  n'^veflds/tr,!:,'"'^''?''^  *""  '" 
moves  on  eternallv  in  t  rile    .       "..^"^  land.-which 

to  law,  carrying  davandr^ifh.'''!!^'''  ""'^  '"  "b<=dience 
forever  round  t1,eTarth  Tit  ^'1''  '"'"J^'^''  ""'^  '''"^'^^ 
reveals  himself  is  not  in  =.  '  ^  "^^"^  ^°^  ^""X 
single  man  or'^rn^^Tn^r'SorTo"'/  '''^""^■^-^ 
water  into  wine  for  thi  L.^  ]'  '.°  ""■"  '  Pot  of 
party,  or  even  to  n,u  t  p.y  CeToTbrer  °'  '  ^'"'^'"^ 
a  company  gathered  on  "^the  shore  of  a  C.n  '° /?^ 
God's  true  revelation  nf  h;.v.     ir  ^   Galilean  lake, 

too  blind  to  see  it  is  in  th!^'"^"^'  "'"^''"'-  ^Ves  only  not 

into  wine  through  tLpro/e.s'^e'^T"'^'  ""'"'""  "^^''" 
world   its   every    auh.mn-f"^'"'^  *^'^''='>Sives  the 

multiplying  ofVve"rth'e"''^%i:j''   "''»'  "^^«='«^ 
va..eys^w4h  giv^sThe'lhl  woH  Itfo^jd^  ''°"''''' 

is  constant.     The  new  nnH^  'l^'   '*"*"  'hat  which 

religion  which'^^S^o^tl^fcHdTas^-^ 
reS?rsU?re"^f"  1--^.  soMse' ;[an;  Z"! 

we^must  teacT ou  elv  To  S'fofr  ^  ^'"^^-"^  ^°^ 
ferences  with  his  own  h»i-fi  .  ,  ''"^  "°t  in  inter- 
law,  in  order^n  the  co'^ofrth.''  k"*"  *'''"^'''  ''"'  '" 
ious  on-goings  of  natu  e  "^'f^^.f  ^^.I'^-d  harmon- 

pf  signs  and  wonders,  God  stands  fi  n  r  '^^"i'v'al't.es 
m  wisdom,  in  majest^.  in  gSs^    "''"''"''• '"P°*^«^' 
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end    are   far   better,    by  Wsto«  TnA   ru""!  '''^'^^  '"  "»« 
'!^n  by  bringing  ?„•  ^onS  reviva^sr^^.h^tr'^"' 

and  Mr.  AleJ„derTshruId^Srha^",eS\  ^-  T""?/ 
own  course  and  to  accomolish  Jrh  Z^  •  '  '°  '^''^  "« 
certainly  I  should  have  sS„  „„  i^J^^^  "*  '^  ^ght.  and 
to.  or  in  critidsm  of,  it!  iHt  Kone  i  r"^  '°  "PPosition 
fuUy  and  in  the  spirit  if  cLSL'^rd^fJ^  TutTH*^^^- 
done  so.  Dr.  Torrev  had  h«rAi„  u  ^'  *"*  '*  ^^  "ot 
gave  warning  that^qi^^L^  •"»  ^"'k  before  he 
the  "higher^critici^,?Mta  ir'°'^*^,h^?tT  '°  ''^' ''  "^^^ 
s  ve  and  more  mode^  bMcLl  Idiokr^^^'^'+n*  P'?"^" 


1l 
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said  to  myself:  Are  there  none  to  speak  out  in  protest  as  so 

KemSm  a™t'*?r  '"^'^  '^  persistenfL,d  uncall^ 
lor  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  bibBcal  free  inauirv  and 

?r^K^'  V"l  "*  ^'^  '"  ">«  'heology  of  soTy^  aVto 
stifle  that  broadening  and  liberaliring  spirit  whkHsSrin 

.^nllrJ^ff  "f "  of  Christianity  in  our  time,  and  to  revive 

tyi^?  I  w^  there  were  others  in  Toronto  to  toke  uplws 
Usk  mst^d  of  myself.  But  as  yet,  at  least,  the.^  do  no 
^  to  be.    I  have  no  nght.  therefore,  to  shrink  from  the 

What  is  this  higher  criticism  which  Dr.  Torrev  so  fiercelv 
a^b?    It  is  simplj,  the  most  competent,  the  m4  unbS 

S  £ino  t^l^t'  f  fi'^.'^'^P  ''''''  Christian  wlS^K 
Ifli  -ii  J  .  '*^  °^  ^"dmg  out  as  fully  and  accurately 
fheTIn"'  *?  fe='^i«8««"ng  the  origin  and  authoX,  o^ 
the  various  books  and  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  composed,  the  pur^se  for^UAXv 
were  written,  and  what  the  different  ^^r^u7m^nibl 
what  they  wrote.  The  scholars  who  are  doingT2  imw^^ 
work  of  giving  us  this  new  and  more  thorough^TbU^TC: 
&^  no  wfidels,  or  skeptics  or  reckless  iconocuSs  a^Dr 

tarv  t^  K^f  ""^  """^  '°™  °f  C'^''«''n  f4h.  On  the  CM 
^^,i,^^^A^^°''fu?J^^'y  C'""-*  and  denomination,  "nev 
are  the  leaders  of  biblical  scholarship  in  the  principal  univer 
«t.«  and  theolopcal  schools  and  s-^^ts  of  hi^h^XoSe 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  only  men  of  far  larger  Sn^ 
than  Dr.  Torrey  can  for  one  moment  claim  to^sse^bu? 
they  are  also  men  whose  piety  and  whose  love  fo^^e  BiUe 
are  urely  quite  as  deep  at  his  own.  If  the  great  and  devou 
scholars  of  every  Christian  land,  of  whose  &  kbo«  for 

t"ruS."wte  &^ ''''"  "'"^^•"  -  ♦"'  -»>*.  --t  ^ 

True,  here^  and  there  a  scholar  rejects  the  new  scholaishiD 
the  new  knowledge,  the  new  Ught;  bit  «ich  rS»  «  ^^ 
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thinks  it  ought  to  have  aAd  th!n  f  •-.*^  '"*^""8  *"'  he 


*  A  aXPLV   TO  DB.   TOSKEY'S 

As  U  weU  known,  one  can  make  history  teach  anything,  or 
any  book  mean  anything,  by  picking  and  choosing.  You  can 
fad  m  Shakespeare  whatever  you  wiU,  by  choosing  isolated, 
fragmentary  and  unrekted  passages.  By  the  same  process 
«ie  can  prove  anything  from  the  Bible.  The  explanation  of 
the  existence  of  two  or  three  hundred  different  Christian  sects 
aUilrawmg  their  doctrine  from  the  same  Scriptures,  is  found 

^^A  TZ'  •'"  "^  •"!  P'**=*''*  °^  P''='''"K  and  culling  texts  to 
bmld  doctrmes  on.  A  man  may  prove  from  the  Bible  the  duty 
M  immediate  smade.  "Judas  went  and  hanged  himseU." 
Mjtthew  ,7:  s.  <'Ck>,  and  do  thou  likewise."  Luke  w  ,7 
That  thou  doMt,  do  quickly."  John  ,3:  27.  There,  you 
see.  I  pve  you  chapter  and  verse.  How  can  you  hesitate  to 
obey  theK  p|ain  copmands  of  the  Bible?  How  many 
F«ache»  an  m  this  way  with  textsl  But  where  is  there  a 
Winer  of  this  kind  that  can  surpass  Dr.  Torrey.  as  we  hear 

^jn^'  '"  *f***y  ^^^  T"ly.  the  Wgher  critic  is 
notae  only  man  who  tears  the  Bible  to  pieces. 

^ir%  iiTf  ,°'*''l  *."  ^  ^*"'*'**^  rationally,  and  in  the  Hght 
of  the  fullest  kDMTledge  attainable  from  any  and  every  souree 
just  as  we  would  study  any  other  book.  What  is  Imown  a^ 
M»t^i^  T^^  S-  ^f- 1*"?"  *""*y-  ^"^  ««  «"*  study 
must  be  small  who  has  any  such  fear.  The  bibhcal  schoiar- 
stap  of  our  time  may  disturb— doubtiess  is  disturibine-cer- 
toin  theories  about  the  Bible,  formed  in  darker  ages  than  ours; 
but  It  atnnot  hurt  the  Bible  itself.  Everything  in  its  pages 
that  IS  true  or  ever  was,  everything  that  ever  had  any  powo-  to 
Help  the  moral  or  spmtual  life  of  man  continues  undisturbed    If 

^^l^f"'*^^  ""^y-'^  "J*™^'  *^  gold  aU  remams. 
Instead  of  the  lugter  cnbasm  being,  as  Dr.  Torrey  affirms, 
harmful  to  the  Bible  and  religion,  I  believe  candid  study  of 
the  matter  shows  that  iu  influence  is  to  make  the  Bible  a  more 
^luable  book  of  rebgion  and  morals;  to  open  the  way  for  its 
study  in  schools  and  coUeges;  to  give  us  a  larger  and  truer 
conception  of  revelation  and  inspiration;  to  make  reUgion 
more  r««8onable,  more  broad,  more  human,  more  progiessive; 
to  elevate  the  spirit  above  the  letter;  to  break  doi^  Mctarian 
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Bii»  and  bring  ChrisUans  nearer  together,  and  to  give  Tes™ 
•  more  central  place  in  the  Bible  and  reliiion         ^      ^ 

«t«ded  consileration'ralthe/SK;;""  "'^^  '  ""'« 

».:  ^.  "Z^  ^  "y  ""^  'heme  of  the  evening-  Dr  Torrev". 
many  attacks  upon  reasonable  re^on     And   et  m/^^- 

I  do  not  think  the  gosmd  of  Dr.  Torrev  in  ti»  =™~i    t 
atakm.  ot  He  >„i^  mj„„.  of  ItecrijZiiSf r 

K.-tiss-tr.'s-r^'s.s'rH; 

^pSTEt'^SK^t^'jrffl- 

dffL^i^'/.!"  '^  ''^"  ">«°'y  °'  doctrine  about  J«^  to 
tte  effect  that  he  was  God,  and  that  by  his  death  as&the 
Son,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  the  FatheT  and  ™^  »fc! 

K'satuJ^LHTH^J^'  '""'  *-  -^"i"^: 
man  s  saviour-that  doctrme,  or  theory,  which  Dr    l^v 

ms.sts  upon  as  the  gospel,  and  acceptani^  of  wUchhe  mte 

necessary  to  salvation,  I  do  not  find  anvwheie  in  the  L^;^ 

nearwt  to  the  tune  of  Chnst,  and  therefore  which  are  most  to 
be  rehed  on  for  mformation  as  to  what  he  taught  I  dTno? 
S?n  ""yt^j'K  «»at  «ven  looks  in  the  direction  o?!";  su^  d^ 
tnne.  Read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  mwl  ^.SS 
summary  that  we  have  of  the  teachingsof  Jhe  ^tor;  SSJ 
oontam  anytiung  about  this  theory  ot  dogmaTS'  T^? 
Not  a  word.    Read  the  matchl4  parabte;  read  aU  IhL 

teacher's  Lps;  «wly  they  will  be  fuU  ofit,  if  it  wa,  wT^ 
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the  message  that  he  had  come  from  heaven  to  deliver.  But 
they  are  all  silent.  Nowhere  is  any  such  theory  or  dogma  or 
doctrine  taught  or  hinted.  What  is  it  that  we  do  find  ?  The 
religion  of  Jesus  as  it  appears  in  the  earliest  gospels  has  in  it 
no  theological  scheme  of  any  kind.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  fall  of  the  race  in  Adam,  or  any  speculative  trinity,  or  any 
atoning  sacrifice  of  blond  to  placate  God  and  make  him  will- 
ing or  able  to  be  kind  to  men.  It  is  simply  the  religion  of  love, 
of  duty,  of  pity  and  tenderness,  of  the  Golden  Rule,  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  of  a  divine  humanity,  of  God's  Fatherhood  and 
man's  brotherhood,  of  human  service,  of  the  pure  heart  and 
the  right  life.  These  things,  just  these,  were  what  Jesus 
preached  as  his  gospel.  And  how  the  beauty,  the  sweetness 
and  the  power  of  such  a  gospel  stirred  men's  souls  it^  Jesus' 
day,  as  it  also  stirs  men's  souls  whenever  it  is  preached  in 
our  day. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  religious  world  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  this  that  I  am  saying.  With  this  recognition  the 
cry  is  being  raised  in  many  quarters,  "Back  to  Jesus!"  Many 
causes,  prominent  among  them  the  new  and  more  int<;lligent 
study  of  the  Bible,  have  been  operating  for  a  generation  or 
more,  to  open  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men  all  over  Christen- 
dom to  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  wandered  far  away  from 
its  founder,  into  regions  of  spiritual  barrenness  and  death. 
For  centuries  on  centuries  the  real  Jesus  of  the  gospels  and 
the  real  religion  that  he  taught,  have  been  largely  hidden  out 
of  sight  under  mountains  of  theological  speculations,  under 
systems  of  doctrine  founded  not  upon  his  teachings,  under 
creeds  formulated  with  polemic  and  sectarian  ends  in  view, 
and  under  ecclesiastical  rites  alien  to  the  simple  worship 
which  he  enjoined.  None  too  soon  has  a  movement  arisen 
to  shake  off  this  crushing  mountain  load,  to  return  back  from 
these  disastrous  wanderings  to  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels,  and 
to  the  simplicitj',  the  reasonableness  and  the  spirituality  of 
the  religion  which  he  taught.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  movement 
back  to  Jesus.  We  must  not  understand,  however,  that  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  it  is  retrogressive,  or  that  its 
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spiration  to  go  fonvart.    It  ^  ^ck  to*nU^T  .?''  '"" 
those  great  intuitions  of  tlie  sSuTu^n  tL.  ^      ■  "**(  "^ 

the    rdation    nf     ^"^^>-  "''^'?"  '°  "''^  movement?    It  is 
theological  Christ-,heChri!,n/^'''  ^"!. '*"*  ''''"""  °f  "•« 

It  ,s  encouraging  for  those  who  are  assocSt^  I- 


;: 
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help.  them.  BibUeil  scholarship  works  powerfuUy  for  them. 
IZr^  °1  '"'•yi'y  '*??  constantly  and  eveiywhere  in  their 
LT  i°°^  ^f  »P'"'o°'  P'°8^»-  R««»n  «  on  their 
^\  .  ii  "'"•P'""-  So  are  the  deepest  spirittwl  in- 
.hncU  of  free  «,uk.    Helped  thus  by  thrSTght^st  a^  SL 

S?^i?V°'i'".°'  •'•*  rr^  ''°'''^'  ^"  'here  bi  any  doubt  « 
to  the  final  outcome  of  the  new  movement  ? 

x„J!l*°.u*l^-'*""  'I.,™'"**  "»*'  •'  »  teachings  like  Dr. 
Torrey's  tl^t  drive  men  Uke  Rev.  Mr.  Horsman  of  the  Wal 
mer  Road  Bapt  st  Church  out  of  their  pulpits.  It  i  t^chinB 
like  hjs  that  mflict  on  Toronto  the  disgj^ice  of  refusing  to  o^ 
^,7H.nf  Sr"  *^"""'f^^«^  "d  devout  scholar  like  the  Ce 
President  Harper,  o?  Chicago,  when  he  honors  our  dty  by 
SZ?J?  7i'"  «?P°n*i°.an  invitation  from  one  of  ouJ  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  to  deUver  a  Convocation  address.    It  is 

tSS»  1,T  i'p  ^-  '^°"^''  *'^'  drive  men  like  Prof^o" 
^  f  r^  of  Boston,  out  of  the  theological  schook  of  the  Meth- 
?SS12!"r^'  '""^Z''  ''.'';  P'ofesso'-  Swing,  of  Chicago,  and 
^  ^  ?r^?'  °/  New  York,  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Ch^h, 
rhlT  ^^'^  P™fe«»>-  Toy,  of  Harvard,  out  of  the  Baptis 
Church,  and  men  hke  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary  out  of  the 

l,ir°  ?1?T^  ""!  ^^  *'"*  °««t  P«rf«=t  <:haracter  in  the 
world   and  had  not  done  what  Dr.  Torrey  calk  "accepting 

S^t'  f*  T'u  ^  '"'*•  '"'**«*•  *'''  Jf  *«  world  wer;  fuU 
wo,Ton  '"*;   character,  and  if  they  were  unconverted,  they 

1  ronL^'r  "  ,Vu°'^i  '"  *  ^""^^  ^°^  where  Lie  is 
L.  f  ^  !T'  9"^.'''  *  "«"  "'"'Ster  who  had  been  caUed, 
Z^rZ.  ^J^'"^-  ^  '°"°°'  """l  been  convened  for  the 
f^ti^:  ■  "  '^T'*   ^V"en»e°t  by  the  candidate  of  his 

rehgious  experience   theological  convictions,  ideas  about  sal- 

r^™!""  1."°  °"'  ^^  ***  '^'^  "PO".  as  was  customary,  to 
!?!!!'"** .''"'^5°"''  «  ""y  ■nen'ber  of  the  council  i^ight 
choose  to  ask,  and  among  those  asked  was  this,  which  was 
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addrwsed  to  him  by  an  old  minister  whose  theology  was  much 
hke  that  of  Dr.  Torrey:  "What,  sir,  would  you^y  were  the 
chances  •£  salvation  of  a  man  of  respectable  life  and  conduct 
who  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and  endeavored  to  obey  the  com- 
mands  of  God—  one  whom  you  might  call  a  righteous  man. 
or  a  man  with  an  exceUent  character— but  who  had  never 
consciously  accepted  the  atonement  offered  by  our  Saviour?" 
A  profound  silence  followed,  while  the  candidate  stood  for  a 
moment  with  bowed  head.  Then  he  raised  it  and  gave  his 
answer:  'Righteousness  is  salvation.  Character  it  salva- 
^\  Was  he  not  right?  Notwithstanding  anything  that 
backward-looking  men  who  get  their  belief  not  from  Jesus, 
may  say  or  do,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  creed  of  the  futunJ 
regarding  salvaUon  will  be  just  that.  Righteousness  is  aal- 
vauon.  Character  is  salvation.  Every  other  kind  of  salva- 
tion, so-caUed,  is  in  its  very  nature  unreal.  "Who  shall 
Mcend  into  the  h|U  of  the  Lord?  And  who  shall  stand  in 
His  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart; 
who  hath  not  hfted  up  his  soul  unto  falsehood."  "What  dotli 
-11,^  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"   "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 

h^fifr,'  ^'i  ^^,  '?'"  '"'°  ^'  "^edom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  wiU  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."    The 

n'^/lll.w  I  .^^'  scene  said  Jesus,  wiU  be  not  professions, 
not  behefs,  but  deeds-feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked 
visiUng  the  sick  and  those  in  prison. 

Vuf^\lT^t^f^  "?,"?*  "'^  "^'^"""^  °f  God's  universal 
Fatherhood  is  false.  If  that  be  so,  of  course  it  foUows  that 
the  doctnne  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  is  false     Is  he 

KTPfJr  '°,f.y  !!^L ^P."*"  ^"  "°'  •'Others?  He  declares 
that  the  world  is  divided  mto  two  classes,  "children  of  God"  and 
children  of  the  devil,"  and  that  all  persons  who  have  not  accept- 
f™  ri?^  '/''""■*^u"?.'°  ^^  ^^'-  Torrey's)  method  of  accept- 
h^L  w  '  f".!^-^'!°  ?^  ""^  '^«^'-  I  think  Jesus  woiJd 
have  been  startled  if  he  had  heard  that.  If  there  was  any- 
thing that  was  dear  to  Jesus  it  was  the  thought  of  God  as  a 
Father-not  only  his  Father,  but  the  Father  of  all  men,  aU 
his  human  brothers,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.    He  taight 
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His  child^n  at  aU,  buTchlldtn  oti'deT"  """  ""  ""' 
raul,  too,  was  ai  much  mistaken  as  Ieau«   if  n,  t 

he  made  any  use  of  tCt  prayer     Srh„l»'  '"'"'''''  •"* 
For  aught  I  know  he  mavW  S  ^f  T^X""  *"'"?'"'■ 
But  when  I  found  him  tScLngrhamal  Lr  '^Tth^'e^^^ 
everywhere,  and  indeed  all   ni..2i„    7  u^  '^  ^.  ?'  '"*  P*°P'* 
not  childrek  of  (^^kll  h.?t  /hM^  °'  *"/  "i^^^'""^  *'•  ^"^ 

?.£  rs  s£  -"'Br  ^'5' """  ■■« 

"Our  Father,  who  art  il,  hell"  ^""^^  P"'^"  ^""^  '^ 

"r » iCsi  'Sra  ?J"rr  j'&rLT'"  -";' 

s:  ar..'ES"Hf ^  •"■ "  ''^^ 
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"'S»n,''!!f  tl°  *'""y?.  'r''"'''  "■«  f"«  of  «y  Father." 
Except  ye  become  as  Uttle  children  ve  cannot  enter  the 
kingdoin^'*    Which  ,haU  wc  beheve.  Dr.'  Tonev  or  ToL  ? 

Dr.  Torrey  telb  us  that  Unitarians  have  n^uc^/t^^ 
and  no  salvation;  and  also  thai  Trinitarians  whTre fecrw. 

SSv  JL  ^'i.^  '^y  *»'''>  ""y-  'hat  hell  wiU  have  some 
:'      x*^  society,  when  we  come  to  count  amone  its  mduU 
Uon    Wdham   Cullen    Btyant.    LongfeUow.   Oliver   Wendell 
Hohnes,  James  RusscU  Lowell,  Julia  Ward  Howe    Abraham 
Hr  Cha'^T   W-Wngton.    benjamin    Frankl h,;  SZ 
^    Edw,H  P  S"™"".  Phniips  Brooks,  Henrv  Wa^d  Be^h- 
H-nf?^  w  ^"'"^i  "^''''  Pre^^dent  Eliot  of  Harvard    P^i- 
dent  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Dean  StanZ 
nr    Martineau    Frederick   W.   Robertson,   GeorRe   .MacdoT 
aid.  Benjamin  Jowett,  Tennyson,  BrowninK,  Rusk  n    Flor 
ence  Nightingale,  Stopford  Bi«oke-to  name  only  a  ?ew   for" 
all  these  persons  belong  in  one  or  the  other  of  thei  twT.'las[ 
classes,  Unitarians,  or  Trinitarians  who  reject  what  Dr  Toi^v 
regards  as  the  true  and  the  only  saving  viiw  of  the  atonem^f 
Once  on  a  time  some  one  with  a  belief  somewhat  Uke  thai 
of  our  good  Massey  Hall  doctor,  published  in  a  Bo  ton  pao^ 
the  declaration  that  Emerson,  if  he  died  would  go  to  helfbT 
cause  he  was  a  Unitarian.    Father  Taylor,  the  famous  Metho 

,1^  .    ^'■"''"='*."'?f.;;"'"^  '■•'  """l  "Claimed,  "Eme^n   n  leU' 
tlmt  good  man!  Why  it  would  turn  the  tid;  of  emigration  tSt 

If  Dr.  Torrey's  theology  is  beyond  hope  of  imorovement 
It  IS  a  least  a  pity  that  he  does  not  have  some  4i7of  h  "mor' 
for  I  think  that  even  that  would  save  him  fromraWng  "me 
of  the  statements  which  he  now  so  recklesslv  makes     ^ 
cess  to  JlJrr!'^     *  statement  that  Unitarians  have  no  ac- 

SSn  L^lJS  t"^K"''  "^V^"'  '"'y  °'  y"  have  had  vo^ 
attention  called  to  the  very  large  number  of  hymns-h,^ 
of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  devotion-that  arTthe  or^ 
tions  of  Unitarians,  and  yet  that  are  being  imioducrtto 
he  hymnals  of  aU  denominations,  and  are  bfcimS  u^veSS 
favontes  with  devout  worshippers  of  every  re^^ornS 
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communion,  as  "Nearer  mvCnAf^^^    „     "'"^  religious 
Flower  Adims    -%Hs\^^ni.tL'^^ 'Ha^rsel^^^ 
Chri  ?  ""'7^^  I'y  °   use  and  popularity  is  "in  the  Cross  of 

have  no^iety  in  their  souls  Jte  the'SyLTof  w^rshTof"  „" 
in  helping  them  to  1  ft  Tp  S  heartf  ^  I  *'^'-*  '"  f'^"' 

DassaS'  LTt7"  "'%.?""*  ^'  Unitarians  implied  in  this 
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,  ,.Nor  dofs  Unitananism  tend  to  produce  infideUty  or  un- 
belief or  atheism,  as  Dr.  Torrey  so  constantly  asserts.  To 
say  It  does  .s  a  cruel  slander.  The  truth  is,  nothing  about 
Unitananism  is  more  conspicuous  than  its  influence  in  leadine 
men  to  faith  This  is  wh.n  our  ministers  everywhere  find 
IJ  ministers  of  other  denominations  understood  us,  they  would 
rejoice  in  our  work,  because  we  are  able  to  lead  so  many  to 
faith  whom  they  cannot.  I  speak  from  a  large  experience, 
beanng  upon  this  particular  matter.  For  many  yeai^  I  wai 
pastor  of  a  Church  at  the  seat  of  the  largest  of  the  American 

ff  lt,l"'tT  w  ■  A^"'  '^'?  I  '^"''  '""°"g  '^°^  thousands 
of  students?  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
had  lost  their  religious  faith  What  had  been  the  cause? 
Most  often  unreasonable  and  unworthy  views  of  religion,  the 
Bible  and  God,  similar  to  those  which  Dr.  Torrey  teaches. 
What  was  the  remedy?  In  nearly  all  cases  I  found  it  to  be 
rational  and  worthy  views  of  religion,  the  Bible  and  Go<l. 

Ihmking  men  do  not  give  up  their  religious  faith  from 
choice.    When  men  turn  their  backs  on  the  Bible  or  God 

»f,w7  ^5°"'  '"u°i."l  '^^^  °"'  °*  '="'  'hat  the  trouble  is 
with  the  ideas  which  have  been  taught  them  on  these  sub- 

,n,^"  J^^^l^'  ^""l  ^''^^^  ""«>  "P>  ^"  draw  all  men 
unto  me.  Wherever  Jesus  is  lifted  up  before  the  eyes  of 
men  m  the  real  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  character,  does  be 
not  draw  aU  to  him?  So  with  God-^how  God  to  men  in 
the  lovehness  and  perfectness  of  his  character,  as  Jesus  taught 
us  o  see  Him  and  does  He  repel  any  ?  Do^s  He  not  sooner 
or  later  win  aU?  So,  too,  with  the  Bible.  Teach  men  true, 
rational,  intelligent,  worthy  views  of  it,  such  as  our  broad- 
mmded,  forward-looking,  reverent  scholars  are  everywhere 
more  and  more  teaching,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  infi- 
de  ity  concemmg  it.  Such  teaching  will  save  the  Bible,  and 
TOll  save  the  people.  This  iUustrates  the  work  that  Unitarian 
Churches  everywhere  are  doing.  They  are  not  leading  men 
to  infidehty.  They  are  saving  men  from  infidelity  By 
offermg  them  a  reasonable  religion  they  are  winning  men  to 
faith  m  God  and  in  the  highest  things  that  the  buiian  soul 
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-mdeed,  he  puts  it  in  much  ^n  f  ''^^asan  impostor- 
was  either  God  or  eU  "The  Inl^T"  ^"P.^^^'  ""d  s^s,  he 
world  ever  saw."  I  don'flLow  Ihv'!!"'"'''  "?P°^'°^  "-at  the 
able.  >'  The  man  on  the  ^Z  l,*?^  T'  "'''  ^"^^  "''^'»"- 
"damned,"  and  then  r^  SvTo^tl 'If""  ^'^  "ght  out 
as  a  lost  soul.  I  suppose  the^tLT^.1. '"''';'  P°'"'«d  to  him 
ing  the  word   just  a^e  he  .^W  "u^'^* '''"*  "^^  ^''^"8^ 

Sive  vent  to  his'  not  ver^'tovL  or  Ch'^n^t  •'i'  T^  "''■  ''"' 
quite  technically  swearing      ^  ""  '''^  '=^''"8'  "'"hout 

with^r  Si:o/rr^i"'at«r  t°  '^  "^^---^ 

l^s  urge,  such  an  altemattv".  'Sv  -"^t  ?  '"^^J!f''  "'"''' 
should  be  answered,  a  am  re^dv  tT  '  "•  "''?"'■  and  it 
so  as  fully  and  completely  aTSldMlf  "'"''','.'■  ^"'  '°  ^^ 
time  than  I  have  it  m/dfsootl  tn  •  l"7°';''' '"^"'^"^  '"o^^ 
reserve  the  subject  for  a  f  flHf  'S*"'     ^  "''«"  therefore 

think  I  shall  be'able  to  show  1  ' ""^  '°.^  ^'''"  «°on.  I 
alternative  in  connection  "Ki '"  'k- '  '^"™"^^  ""at  if  an 
not  that  of  "God  or  an  imtstoV -' aT t' V"''^  'I  ?"'  '''  '^ 
the  altenjative  "man  or  an^^'tor  .'     ''  ^°""^  ^'"'"'^'  ''"' 

{.•»le>'^hTifil^Safts;S^^  LX''-"«  -ory  of  a 
for  defalcation.     One  dav  at%^!^i   '  ^^  '^"  «■"'  'o  prison 
ittle  girl,  "Your  fa^henL  thW^'  ^i,~™P?.rn  said  To  the 
in    her   face.    It   staeEered    hi,     J   T^^  ''*'*  ='  ""=•  Wow 
wouldnotgotosch^fa!fin     i^^'?I.^""'^'^   '>°™^-    Sh, 
now  to  have  th°s  awM  tE  Jh'  '^°'"^.  ''^  '''""'fJ  and 
heart,  and  in  a  Ut?le  wh£  V^'^^'/JJ? '  '*  ''^"^  •>« 
to  that  word  spoken  to  tl^t  liftl.  „•' i  "'■,T°'^y'  referring 
heartless  cruelty  of"t  "    Yes    bit  J      Tt'""^'  "^^'  "^e 
compared  with  his  own  crueUW    F„r    k  ^^•'",'^^'  "^  ^™<=lty 
inR  thousands  of  girbanTwl     u      ^^V"  ''^  ^"'"S?  Tell- 
fathers  and  mother  are  wo^',,!'''*'?:^'-  he  goes,  that  their 
that  every  father  or  mothe?ThohL""7^f'  ^°'  ^'  ^'^^ 
according  to  the  theoS  recL   '^  J^^^P'"^  Christ" 
Massey  Hall,  is  guilty  of  Se  ^aTesPiT    ^  so  constantly  in 
r       me  greatest  sm  and  cnme  in  all  this 
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.™™  who  .i,h„  .,„  :ix„  u  w —sTchS 

»  ume,  or  el,  „,„  k.,  b^„„  ,l„  j.^JZIZl     S 

mmm 

Is  n.  his  Lrse  ^^^.^eJZ'.or^^^^J^'jI^^l 
preacher  or  any  man  beheves  that  a  hell  of  endless  tnrm.n^ 
awaits  people  all  aroun.l  him,  he  ought  to  be  as  m"^  ?' 
^^^'rZ'::  °"»"  ^'  'j  ^^-  To^e  .  andlf 'i:,s"   e't 
ofhell  as  fi^rative     H^'^  '^1^  ""'  '''Z  ''^P^'^"''  'he  fires 

take  Chnst  according  to  his  formula,  will  bu™  foTevetwrn 
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fesses  that  but  for  the  niw«  k.        ■  Jv"  '^*^''**  «— he  con- 
it  away,  it  is  so  horribfe^    if  ?»^°^'''  ^  """"P*""*  '°  'hrow 

bution  extend  on   nto  the  future  lifi.     'rtl~,     -n  T        "*"' 

same  hopeless  doom  for  all.    It  will  ^m^tlrf     ?    *"!*"' 
to  deserts.    It  wiU  he  a^™™li  T   .u   ?*'™  ^^'  according 

and  effect     "Whats^vS  !  ^^  ^^  '\^Z  °^  """^^  ^^ 
rean"    "Tho*  .  ""^l*  "^"  ^'^e*  that  shaU  he  also 

Bible  as  "et"real"  and  «^  7'"?.''.  *"=  translated  in  our 
and  fuU-re'SLent.  ariKwch  "d"""'!""  ^*  ''=" 
»ean  endleS.  for  they  ^^  ^^Sfan',"  ^  nt^ei: 
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te™in°l^'"r"*i°  uT"""  P*"°^^  "'  "'»«'  *hich  certainly 
terminate.  Says  Archdeacon  Farrar  (and  I  quote  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  scholar    "ot  of 

r„H  ^T^''  h  ""^  P°i"j'*'  "'''''•'"8^  aboulhell.  if  we  calmW 
and  dehbera tely  era«rf  from  the  Bible  the  three  words,  S 
nation,     hell'  and  'everlasting'?    Yet  I  say  unhesitktinX 

knowledge  I  say  wth  the  calmest  and  most  unflinching  sense 
of  responsibility,  that  not  one  of  these  words  ough"to  sUnd 
any  longer  in  the  English  Bible."  ^ 

th.'^^r  T'*^'  °'  Archdeacon  Farrar  are  fuUv  justified  in 
the  light  of  present  bibUcal  scholarship.  Theri  ian  he  no 
qu.^t.on  that  this  doctrine  of  an  eternal  hell  turns  many  men 
a^mst  Christianity.  Says  Stopford  Brooke,  the  gTt'^Eng 
hsh  preacher  and  writer:  "We  ought  to  figh  agaiSt  the  liL 
of  this  doctrine  day  by  day;  for  we,  who  do  no  bel  eve  i? 
have  no  notion  of  the  harm  it  is  doing  to  those  who  S^  ^Ive 

L  T.f  '^r  nl."."?"'^"'*  "^^'^  "  »  ^'  have  any  de 
8W  that  a  nobler  Christ  anity  should  prevail  among  men,  for 

™!llr,  i'  ^^f*."?™.!"'"  infidelity  and  atheisnC"  Go  to 
railers  agains  Chnstianity,  and  this  doctrine  of  a  heU  of  end 

l^ef  e!^M*  "fl'^f'^'J  »P°"  »»  for  the  shortcomCS  of  this 
bnef  earthly  hfe,  is  ahnost  certain  to  be  their  main  point  of 

S^'Lr^v"  '*"'''^  ''""I"^"-  "ho  are  troubled  and  T^rk- 
n^,^,-  "^  connected  with  Christianity  which  they  can- 
not explam  or  understand,  and  usuaUy  you  will  find  that  the 
leading  cause  of  their  doubt  and  trouble  is  this  dark  doctrine 
andT  J  ,t.  Jl"t  ""^  ^J"^^'  ""^  hearts  of  Christians.  ¥w 
?^tt«rW  ^  ""**•  '^'^°"''''  ^"'^  °'  ^^'fy  denomination 
^l  thL  t^o,  'k^^^u'"  ?°8uish  that  U  simply  unutterable 
^^l  u  ^"^  °^*hat  It  means.  AU  that  is  best  within 
them  revolte  against  it.    They  onlv  believe  it  amid  their  teare 

Rev  '^lo^V'i  X  *'y  '""^'•.  ^''^'  yearsTgoX 
T^'Jz!,'  •*  •  A:  Faulkner,  an  eminent  Methodist  divine 
and  Professor  m  the  Drew  Theological  Seminarv  in  New  Ter- 
ser, published  an  article  in  the  Methodis,  ReZi%^Z^g 
strongly  the  conviction   that  the  docUine  tiat  "tlS^f 
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those  whom  gS  hI?not  Lni  ^i  "V'^'u     ''''  ""  ''«'"»  "' 

longer  leaves  us  a  God  of  love;  it  no  longer  Es  is'  a  c"^ 
of  justice;  it  no  bneer  leaves  us  a  r^  „.k  *^°" 

any  real  sense  whafever TSr    1  Fa"J;!Lr  '""  '5"  '" 
his  children  for  ever  ""^  '^^""'*'  '^»'"" 

Were  I  a  soul  in  heaven 

Afar  from  pain, 
Yea,  on  Thy  breast  of  snow, 
At  the  scream  of  one  below 
/-111.  .    ^  should  scream  arain." 

with  pain?    How  hTnnv     hti.  ,^^^'  ""."^"'"K  «"'^  "^ite 
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Do  you  recollect  Gerald  Massey's  lines  ?- 
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'  *?h"k°'  '*''*yf  '"  «»«"•»  hell 
That  towered  over  dungeon-mtM  of  fW,™ 

wiU  rlemtrXtl^de^'^K  ^»'^^"''W'«  "Robert  Falconer- 
hand  hyul  Falcone^'  wT  '^""I'^'r  '^"h  trembling 
came  at'last  to  fhe  ZX^  '%.  "And'''''  ?",'*  ."•"^' 
I  shoidd  lose  my  reason  whennhinlT.K  .    '^'^*'  ^  '"'  «  if 

yo"  «.  ci,..  I^am  MTlove  vou  Z  r"?'/''"^'"/  ^''  Z*^ 
to  heaven.  Then  oerhan,  rl?^  -i  ""^"^  '°  ^  ^^  «»  go 
other  place  all  for'  Kf  a  "J^  '*"'*  ■"«  ^own  to  the 
shotJd  Kke'that  ttV'  ^°"'  '^•''■*^-    ^nd  I  do  believe  I 

Ah,  friends,  would  it  not  be  so  with  u«  all  >    r  .u-  i 
has  never  heard  such  nrav.«  J  ij  "*  ^"'^    I  ">wk  earth 

of  heaven  to  God  from^n,^  I!"'!.*''  8°  "P  f«""  '^ery  part 
in  mercy  he  would  luowuto'^i"*''?;  "'^«'  ^hiWre^.  Sat 
not^UeLe  the.paftor^Kg  fcoTe^  '  "'  ^°"'^ 

rwouKuireiJery^Jrde'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  every  inSaWtanT^f  f^Tt'    ^'  u°"k''^  'J'^"''  ""=  ^^^ 

inH.univ\rC--,^^,"04S0in^^ 
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human  cbUd^n  ^m«  hoiH^."'  ""  ""*'  P">«*'<P''  »««»«  His 


THE  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  EVERY- 
WHERE NEEDED 

"O  Lord  tnin  Thy  work."-Habakkuk  3:  2. 
PtobaWy  none  of  us  doubt  the  legitimacy  and  vah.H  nf 

».ust  be  times  when  to  revive  interest  in  Lol  .1  d^iAbk 

Revivals  are   „„t   peculiar  to   religion.     Nature  jl   her 

tunes  of  rey.va       The  sprir,  is  the  reWval  season Tf  thTyear 

In  the  winter  the  life  of  nature  sinks  to  a  low  ebb     Soring 

alTint^crtv""'^""'^  ^"  '^^  "^^  '--  °^  '-— A"n« 

.vi^.'^'f^^uS -^tn::::  Esir^  t^;;' 

nng  times  of  revival  of  interest  in  politics.  Th^  appL^h^f 
an  ■mportant  election  is  always  such  a  time.  PaU?£  h^I 
ts  .mes  of  revival,  as  on  anniversaries  of  great  hSTvenb 
l^  ."  '**=P'y."«=  P-jbHc  heart,  or  in  timSi  of  public  dTZ^ 
Literature  has  Its  periods  of  revival,  as  in  Gre^e  in  Ke 

S""r  '■"  r'  •^'="^'^"V'"  ^"'^'  '"  '^'  -««  kn^  as  the  Aug 
ustan;  in  England  m  the  age  called  the  Elizabethan-aU  of 
hem  times  when  literature  from  a  preceding  winter  i^ssed 
to  a  spnng  and  a  glorious  summer.  There  is  one  ^rK 
the  history  of  Europe  which  we  call  the  Renaissanre  Tl^" 
word  means  the  rebirth  or  the  revival     It  was  the  coming  to 

atvXiH  f  ''"T  '"'t  '''"r'°8  ''"^  '"^^y  h'^d  been  ™aftic" 
fL^J°v  '"''""."'^^  ■■'  "'°"^"d  >-^^«-     Art  has  had  is 

rL^'phtSh^  ""^^'^  -  "^^^  •""^'•^=  - "-  ^'-J-cl! 


THK  UUoiOni  IKVIVAI 

Buddham  in  S3ia  w£  a  va«  and  on  .r'^^    "^^  "«  °' 
ic«nt  revival  of  relirion-   fir  H.fi^    ?  the  whole  a  very  benef 

way.,  it  po«esJZnJ  nSle  cha^L'w  '.•  """  !?  '"''*"«"' 
tinct  advai^  on  ^  R^l^  ^aractenstics,  and  was  a  dis 

Buddha  .0  Tome  £wn  frora"",h   '""'■''  "  ^^P^"^'    F- 
level  with  the  lUe^lat   aj^"!' f/    ''™.*«  °"    'h- 

in.pressiveBann^theb^.Sle^nofhl'"''^"  '.*"  '"°-^' 
was  a  noble  step  forwiitrdin  h-  h  f^     /  T^"  brotherhood, 

I  suppose,  too  t^T^Tw^  1  ""^  °'  ^"K"""  '"  'he  world 

™ligK'  A^bU  when  MahomT'/rl*'  '""^  '"'^'"'«'  '" 
rude  tribes  of  A^bln  idSraL'^Kl ''^  .""""^  '''°'  ">, 
the  worship  of  one  ^"'°'*"'"'  "««»  bound  them  together  in 

faithlfi-Siitel^-rcSus"^^^^^^^ 
prophets  were  very  irenuine^l^™!^;  Ti^*  *^'**  Testament 
preacher,  of  a  purer  fndXtterS^U' •""  J''  ""^^  *"*• 
generally  practiced  aroimd  IhL  *^"  '*^."  ""*  "'^ch  wa» 
exhortation  and  waSoth™^"''  ^'^\'^^  Powerful 
pie  were  lifted  up  to™Xr  sSr"?'-'  1^"  J'*'^''  f^" 
truth^.ndhigher^'wewstetnJSfe  woC"'  """"'  """ 

all  r„!"anfta?:rK„f  b^l'^  V^^"'^  ^-"^  "f 
out  of  a  great  new  reb^loil^f^'''  ''^^  '^^  ""e  bursting 

»lled  a  ^at  "vi l^frre^o/'a^theT  "?^^  "^ 
Christianity  was  probablv  thfrnA  .M""**^'  *«  planting  of 
vival  that  the  worlTCeverto^'  ""P°"""'  religious'^  ^. 

em    Christendom"»:o"rrrdSe^:;r;^,^- 
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that^ch  Chu^rch^i;**  r,"^'«"'™  ?P"^«  "P.  with  iU  demand 
«ff,!^  f  5.  u  '''u""'''  '*  «*""'"«!  '<'  manage  its  religious 
affairs  for  itself;  when  Quakerism  arose  declaring  that  are 
llgion  of  the  heart  is  Letter  than  a  religion  ofXU«ie  aSd 
a  rebpon  of  the  spirit  than  a  religion  of  the  leUer  anT;Sen 
Methodism  came  forward  with  its  religion  for  the  Z,r  and 
the  common  people,  they  were  all  genSne  reHg  ous'^i^b 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  gave  men  reUgion  in  Lrfecrfomi 
nl  7ir"/'""'"'  '"^^'""''''  '"  th-W  religion  mse  to  n?w: 
^Ig  m«:  '°  '^'""  ""'  ■"""  beneficent%n.ctical  po";:r 

K.  P%"""^  °'  Universalism,  with  its  teaching  that  good  is  to 
be  the  final  conqueror  of  ill,  and  that  man  is  madf Tot  for 
eternal  sm  and  suffering,  I,ut  for  ultimate  holiness  and  h*^ 
pmess;  and  the  rise  of  Unitarianism,  with  its  inJLtona  ud^ 
rdigious  freedom  and  upon  the  appii-a 'on  of  XnaTJSST 
ods  of  inquiry  and  judgment  to  ^  r,u.  bus  qS  Tere 
fx>th  religious  revivals  of  far-reaching  ...port,  wWch  are^tm 

ThJ'^""  "Iv  'Pr'""?  '"  "-^'^  s"ent  working  arKd 
the  bodies  calling  themselves  by  these  names 

tor  a  number  of  years  our  Presbyterian  friends  have  been 

bymg  to  revise  their  Confession  of  Faith,  so  as  to  leave  ouUte 

darker  parts  and  make  it  on  the  whole  more  reaswmWe     S^me 

they  could  hardly  be  more  mistaken.  It  is  the  best  in  men 
the  noblest  and  truest,  which  has  been  asking  to^ave  tT^ 
revisions  of  the  Westminster  Confession  3  It  is7he iT 
sjre  for  higher  views  of  God,  and  for  higher  ethical  ideak^J 
this  means  a  higher  and  better  Christianity  ' 

Many  good  men  fear  the  new  views  of  the  Bible  which  are 
commg  to  our  time  under  the  name  of  the  higher  Sw 

But  no!  these  new  views  have  come  at  the  behest  of  truth  of 
reason,  of  consaence,  and  that  means  at  the  behest  of  oTg^ 
of  truth  and  reason  and  conscience.    Hence  we  see  ttat'S 
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ftlnThfenrfe  '^  ^"  ^^'"'-  °'  ^^'^o-  towa^  some- 

of  evolution,  which  irives  uT  X,.     7^'    °^    *••*   doctrine 

act,  involving  the  rtematt  ^  nt  ''f ''f^ '^°'?  ^  the  first 
family,  but  a  di4ie  ^,n  ^u  °"'«-'en"»  of  the  human 
unfoMiig  al  the^tSj^'"'*  °«''"  ^""^  '^""°'  ^^^ 
whose  iManine  isX^nf^i  i'  '^  «^'  world-wide  drama 
whole  SZ^^r.ll;*'"  '^       '''^*'°"  "»'*  education  TtS 

ie»tmSLr:'::„-tit^ti":^iw-£r^^ 

Christianity,  but  arj^^de  L  t^Tl^  t"  ?°*  «'°fi°««  to 

WWer  through  the  ages  rise 

IJe  altara  of  «If-wci?fice, 
Where  love  lU  arms  hath  opened  wide 

CWn  for  nmn  hath  caMydS,' 

ADd?n  »S7*T'.i"  *•«  Mister's  W 

'"^e-htS"^^:srJtefo«... 

ofthemisthe'^'ll^^icTm^^'oufSnr  t'1«'?°-  °'^'™»' 
ought  to  show  us  aU  that  God  isT  H^  J}'^  "Ppearance 
is  advancing,  that  relirion  kmn~  ?  ^°'^!  ***  H^^  truth 
Ught  and  Jowleig^  and  the  "C  k^Tt  "^'^  '"*"  ^'^ 
icent  power  in  the  world  tlS^Thl™"* '?•*»  "'""'bene^ 
What  do  aU  these  si^s  of  ,1  ^  *""  "^n  '"  «>«  Past. 
vival  of  the  ^stT^fiJ'^'i'^  "T  ''"*  ""  "^^Bfo^r^- 
character?  P«>tound,    far-reaching    and    uplifting 
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on  its  side  towarf  men.    In  Xr  woS,  ?  J^^^k  **"""^y 

men  new  and  more  wide  spr4d  interLun  cLriZ    T!''^ 
^pies  and  moral  and  socFal  refo^^k  o  S  ?eii&„ 

*fteTr'^  "'^'  ^^  senousi;  do^n"ttnd  "^phi:;;- 
the  side  of  love  to  man.  Finding  a  vast  class  of  ^.^„, 
toward  whom  society  felt  no  pity,  and  for  whot^h^  ^^ 

m  .ts  ongin  .t  was  perhaps  to  be  commended.    The^rl^; 
ery.  the  Golden  Rule  and  slaver)'  could  not  always  ro  hand 
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in  hand;  men  could  not  forever  continue  to  hold  men  in  bond 
age  whom  they  recognized  as  their  brothers  Sild^n  of  , 
common  heavenly  Father.    Thus  we  seTthaTthe  ^^T  i 
movement    was   a   miehtv    auirklni^  !?         •  ^""-s^very 
of  reUgion  on  its  ma3  side         '"^'  ''''P*"'"8'  '«^^"« 

of  Jk^  ""^!^  temperance  movement  is  a  genuine  revival 
of  religion  of  the  same  general  practical  character 

Ihe  deep  and  wide-spread  stirring  of  public  internet  in 

^h^T^i"'  1 -"-"Everywhere  "to  do  jusS^-^''^"""*^ 
hv  M,   H      ''"^''''  "^"I^  ^^''^^  *^=  done  for  L  many  years 

ttoSy^^i^^^A^tll  ofB^r  "  r^^^ 
other  noble  Ln  andZnlnl'dKmtnds'o  "tT'' 
enacted  and  associations  formed  for  th"  better  „mt<S-        ? 
brute  animals  from  cruelty  and  wlHt  th"  handsTl 
and  to  cultivate  humane  sentiments   Isnec  allv  in  fL  "' 

many  other  ways  besides 'those  alread^nfm^-^rUm^ 
aid  societies;  organizations  fo;  the  p^se"of'^;.P|:^X 
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duldren  of  paupers  and  criminals  from  hardships  and  evil 
.^i:!^'"'''"''!*"^'^  them  such  trainmg  as  X'^bk  th^ 

i«.Uy  teidi  mdustnes  and  that  really  reform;  juvenile  coi^- 
T^J^  ^°Ti'  n.«"«Ws'and  bootblacks' homes:  horned; 

^^M  ^"^  °'^?ft'°ns  to  assuage  the  sufferings  and 
hom)rs  of  war;  hospitals  and  medical  dfapensaries  ffr  X 
poor;  movements  for  tenement  reform;  co^Sve  b,Sdfa^ 
J^oaahons  to  help  the  poor  to  secure 'for  thSL  S 

^/iT!^  ^**  *^""  missions-the  list  is  long  and  splendid 
o  tle^^r'  '""^.'^^°^^  '^^y^  in  v^hich  theVwinglpto 
«v^h,M.  •"7  ""  °^  .'™^  **  "=^<^'i°8  itse«  Who  ^ 
«^nf     Vvu^  °°'  "  "'"^  °f  *  ^'^'y  t™e  and  noble,  as  weU 

rhrii,^  f"^  mwifestrng  itself  in  the  concrete  It  is 
Chnstmmty  oosed  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  theoloiricaJ 
agents  which  too  long  have  bound  it,  and  set  to  fXC 
Its  Master  m  his  hving  work  of  doing  good.  It  fa  OuSSf 
deeding  from  the  clouds  and  taUnfiTp  its  propeTt^  S 
^g  this  world  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  thiTft^^uHg^ 
will  recogm«  our  tmie  as  one  dfatinguishtd  for  a  splen^ 
levml  of  rehgion  on  thfa  sid^this  side  which  certaiZI^ 
placed  constant  and  powerful  emphasfa  upon-<,f  We  to  ^^ 
hlT'oT""'  T^"^  '^'  ''  ^^  8one7ar  enough  As Ti 
beir,i.'!T  ^-  .^"^  ^"  '°°  ""'«  ^^^  'hese  thin^ 
ofL^Z.  ^  ^^  "'''P°°  ^*  ^"-  ^^  t~  ""le  have  tS 
h  Th^t^°  "^  ^^  '"''''•  T'«=y  """^t  pot  themselves  into 
"• .  Chnstian  men  must  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their 

d^'^J^^^T^'^r^^^  ^  ^'°"^^  thing,  until  it^ 
eludes  all  this.  The  Churches  must  everywhere  pour  their 
sympathies  and  energies  into  all  this,  regarding  it  ^  fust  !^ 

lo:ftn'  ^  "nf  «*°"  ^  '^  ''"'^'^P-  Christianity  r42^ 
ove  to  ood  and  love  to  men.  Neither  is  complete  without 
the  other.    What  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  pSr^uX 
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»„  til^""  have  now  gone  far  enough  to  see  thai  it  is  Droner 
to  bebeve  in  revivals  of  reliirion  il  il  w«  ^Jl  P™P« 

Mnsible  enmmh    tJ^«,    ""P™  V.  «/  only  we  mean  something 
■ensiDie  enough,  true  enough,  and  nobk  enough  bv  nnr  ~ 

been  penods  o   withdrawal  f?om  the  true  ,^rf ofl^  ^ 
This  18  one  of  the  darkest  sides  of  tdiriwis  hitt™     B..i 

^sir.rLsjfssrrss  a=r 

t«r.«s;  the  momisticism  which  foUowed  S  thT^S^: 

liL     tTL'"^''!  ""•'•  *^  Con-kionists'of  the^dS; 
aS'in  ™./^    !  J««"««;  *e  witchcraft  mania;  pilBrinT 
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Ites^mo^UvlHT  ^"^P^f'  »*»y.  leaving  ,he  conununi- 
tiesmoraUy  and  religiously  veritable -'burned  districts." 

5fte:;si-rtriss^^^ 
::s.'hSu;*^  """"""^  ^  ^^^^  "''•^-  --^  •-  bene jrd 

^I^k  the  marks  of  a  revival  of  sane  and  true  religion 

milK''t„'?o  ^.^'^}^^'^^-  A  '■^^'^•'''  ^''ich  is  calculated 
«ail>  to  do  good,  and  permanently  to  advance  reliirion  win 
not  shut  eyes,  it  *iU  open  them.  l[  will  not  makrS^,^rd 
^fri^"^'  ^"V°"'y/f«''d  "°t  to  think.  It  will  not  m^e  men 
afr«d  to  look  and  inquh-e,  but  only  afraid  no,  to  l^k  Tnd 

r^'  °Iu^  °  '"'^'"K  *'«^  high  and  holy  truth^whlch 
smcere  and  honest  inquiry  is  the  heaven's  gate  unto^ 

Try  revivals  by  this  test.  You  ..ill  &d  that  all  the  re 
v.«ib  which  have  ever  benefited  the  world  in  any  deS  a"d 
endmng  way,  have  I«en  in  some  manner  or  o"her  flight 

o?^;n  T""'^"'"'  '^"^  ^"^  '*"'1«'  '«  1-berateThe  S 
of  men  from  ignorance,  superstition,  prejudice  fear   ^k 
|Mtical  tyranny;  they  have  led  men  J  i^  Aarer  WiSf 

^7th"l"K^'^''''?'  '°  ''PP"'""^"''  something  more  of  that 
truth  which  "makes  free,"  and  so  it  will  alway?  be 

The  second  mark  of  a  true  revival  is,  that  it  leads  men 
I  »^  i*"r  '"  ""^  ^P'"'-  ''•»"  'be  exteraal  to  hTtoteraa" 
Sin  h^"'''  '"  '^  'T^'  °'  "="^''"'  '""'  '■■^'-  The  banT  of 
t"e  e^e^^I^^M^"  "'"  ''?"''""y  "^  "^  '''^'"ees  to  rest  in 
the  extenial.  Men  invent  rites  and  ceremonies  to  give  Z 
pr«s.on  to  spintual  truths,  and  then  grow  attached  to  Se  ri^ 
and  ceremonies  for  their  own  sake  andforget  the  ^  L  M» 
adopt  forms  and  ob-servances  which  are  It  fast  bsttrt  "tt 

^t'  Inn^  ^^  K^  '•'" '"'  ''^P""*'  ""-l  «hey  become  ZlV^^. 
but  long  use  has  consecrated  the  forms,  and  so  they  St' 
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be  given  up  or  changed.     Men  take  religious  books  and  liff 

and  c^d^tiak  or^-^girnotUlt^^  b^thaT^tl^ 
KndT  '^"''^  "■«*  ^*  ^"'l  intrinsic  worthZd  dIvinT 

Jew4t'orthe  JTr""  ^^  '°  ^  ''•^'•^'^  of  the^soJued 
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observants  of  any  kind  ks  S  of  u^n  '''^  "P?"  •''"P"'" 
word  is  that  of  the  old  proS  "w^"  P*""?*'  ^"«.  "» 
put  away  the  evil  of  vou^Z'ntlf  ^^?''/e.  n>ake  you  clean; 
to  do  eva;  1.^  o  L  ^U  '  ek  tZ  ^T  "T  'y""'  '=^ 
judge  the  fatherlessS'f'lhrv^  5:;"!"^^^^^^ 
always  and  everywhere  of  the  true  rewL  W^ln  '  u°** 
■s  any  compoundine  with  «n    v^L       ^'     "^^-^^ver  there 

ingof  theon^ors^LmwXerebvXT  *^"^  ^  '"'^  P"^^' 
doing  are  escaped;  Xne^SXg'niS"' '"''°«- 

^4'LTnot'S  S?^iSr"*rf "  ""^  T^^^- 

=^.;«^---  J^"'  i^^^e  in^di^Urd'  f  S^ 

tJSnS^^L-i:^  -  ^vi«d^i  i-  *v= 

^^alyopen  our  eyes,  and.  as  Jesus  said,  "^uj^^he^i^ree^'g 

estrottrSeSSr?-!-' 

his  best.    Moreover,  ^nls^^^ur  a^c-ull^'^  il' 
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aid  of  professio^r^vivalis^  '^In^  '"  "''"  ■""»«  »>•  •''e 

.0  be  benefited  b^  the  hJl^'^S^  ^^7"  "'  ""«^°"  "'^"^ 

Effort  V^^-  ^«'"'^«'  '^'h  "''  for  a  monthof  re^vS 
chorus  of  five  hun^^^  S  ^s^orSSaS'^int,'^; 

terrSh1r";^^^-L^£c^^^^ 

pubKc  mind  tefore  thevV,^^  l^i  .^  •  "P*'^'7  ">  the 
every  possible  way  a£  thdrtul'gs^n  'The'S  '" 
Z:Z:^r  ^'■'  ''^  -^-'--^'^  arfgot^-wnl^ha^vS 

y  nave  Deen  evU.    Many  think  them  questionable.    As 
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b«ikwa«tCktag,    Suie  ?o    rT'     K^-^'  '"""'""'- 

city  <u  a  whole,  ftom  this  time  ^'  ^  Sunday-schook  oi  the 
in  the  «ligiou»  eduction  of^urrhiw  '  '^  '"''^^1^^'"  '">^ 
dieval  view  ofTe  B^^e  w,U  whilf'.K'  ^T  °^  ""  '»«'- 
h«ve  been  filled  by  uT  T^L^?  \  «he  mmds  of  teachers 
meetings  wiU  "ere  noTbe  a  hS.  I  ^k""-  '*""'«  »'  '^ese 
betweef  the  Chides  and  the  <^If  '^Iv'^  '""^  '^^P^'^y 
Churche*,betweenChristians«nHT  ^"u^'^  °"''"'*  °'  'he 
and  Ro»„«>  CathohSrtr "o'rthte  ^^'^J^T"'"' 
I  do  not  wiih  to  criticize  the  oast     Rn.  i  ^    !,    ■ 

ifvivaU.  are  there  not  aS  t4t  a^n'rlf "*  k?  P"""°'«8 
sional  revivalists  of  thef^V.AkLnZr^^^^^^°  P"'^"- 
and  Sankey  tvDe  or  th/t^     k- ?•   '"^  'JT*'  ""^  '•'e  Moody 

Let  me  make  two  or  three  suppositions 

Suppose  that  instead  of  brinrina  T^  % 
for  a  month,  to  employ  rew4TJ"«^/J°"«y  «»  Toronto 
many  thoughtful  minister  a^H^T^"**''.."''"'''  '^'"a'°'y 
have  not  approved    ooSchAf^P'^  '",*"  denominations 
sive  and  comE  t^  wWch  h^T  "fjS  ^f  ""P"'«5™s- 
Ucs,  Jews,  thought  rmrifouSelSr"^  '''^"''''  ^''*°- 
broader-minded   men   iS   the  ChurrhJP''T'''''  '""''  ""' 
that  instead  of  bringing  h^  s^ch  a  Z,  » k  ~J^k  "^^.l  '"PP°« 
city  had  united  to  K,  m!"  V      ".'  *.^^  Churches  of  the 
one  in  sratathJ  JJT^  ^f^"  ?^  ^  ''''""y  different  type- 
were  spaS^tScS°£LH'°?«5*'  °"'.  '^""^^  "^ 
in  symmthy  ^"h  eS.W^     d^pnatic,  one  who  was 
J    pamy  with  everything  good,  under  whatever  name  it 
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might  appear,  one  whose  aim  waa  to  Uft  up  reUrion  to  it. 
tor  example,  a  man  like  Profeagor  Edward  HowardOriJ^' 
aty.ybuppose  that  our  Churches  had  eneaEed  Maasev  aSl 

Z  xS^JtTd  ^i;™''^'  GriK.^did*^; 

^ch  thS^'.tr  ***'''°'.***  "^y  °"*  •""  »'  one  fourth  as 
workinj^n.^-  r"«y.»"^  energy  ,o  advertising  him,  an" 

sntuuons    of    leammg,    professional    men,    clerks    laboring 

SminH^'*^  "Pi  K*^"  •^8'>«-  ideas  of  God,  larger 
mTZ  ^  t'jr*?  •'""^Aood.  worthier  ideals 'of  w" 
unive^  Of  ,?!k  ^T  *'y.  ^°'^  ^^"^  "^«1  i"  »  larger 
woulH^iv  f  -S",  !'"'  *ousands  that  heard  him  hardly  one 
Ufc  A^It  1^  °  «''  '^P"^  '"  «•"=  <*i«rtion  ofTnobler 
mntn?^  ^  ''^^T  "=^^1  "^'  ''ould  have  been  fo°  x" 
ronto?    Such  re^vals  we  may  have  if  we  will.    Such  revivat 

S^hes't^U  "^  ~"^-'««  -ay  l>ave.  Some  ti^e  ^t 
DlaX  rJ^il  °T  ^^^.enough  "^d  Christian  enough  to 
ttn  Ihei  ^  "°  ''"^  "P'"*'"8  """^  permanently  beneficent 
Probably  to  some  minds  a  man  like  Professor  Pri™. 
mjght  not  be  acceptable  as  a  revi^stl^cau^'^^^;  no"*? 

stam.!::?'  ^  ''''^^•""i  ""^  '^^•^  h^  woTkL  never  Ln 
Stomped  as  evangeUcal  or  evangelistic,  so  far  as  I  hiow   bv 

fto'f3°S«^7lfrt"-    ^"'  -  -  n^t  conCed'^ 
rroiessor  unggs.    Broad  and  progressive  men  can  be  found 
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ConKregationalist  preacher  of  Kn^LnS^  '  "l'  ''"'""K"W»'ed 
Dawson  is  a  revivalist  of  deen  n^-.l  t'  '  '"""^  ^  '»«''•  t>r. 
who  avoids  senSa?  mt^fnS.  '^  r**  «'?'  'P'"*""'  ?»*«'• 
being  outgrown  SvaTnn^V'i-"  f''""8'«'  '"■"««<'  " 
line,  for  tfe  most  ,S  a.  le^M  wlli:^'".''  '"  "'  "?'"^'  «  '" 
and  the  ethical  ideak  of  o„r^!  '      !f  ^'^  P^P-essive  thought 

istic  work  is  ini5aX&1„''rrhV''^^ 
age  of  inteUigence  like  ours   whl  !>"?  t    *    "^'^^^     '"  "•• 
of  Dr.  Dawsfn  be  chosen    f  reXaSt.l'  T-."'  '"^  '^ 
Churches  are  wanted?  f'^^'valistb  from  outside  our  own 

sideS;"  °''"  P""""""-  ^""   -h-h  arc-  worth   con- 

for  SnTd  "Sh^wiSS?  S'  TJ"^  '".P'-"--^ 
form  of  an  earnest  effort  tlnT».  ,•  ^^"'^^  ^°  ^""^  '»  'he 
our  children  a'nfyS  '^Zlf  '^^S.lT'""  '^'"""« 
any  direction  it  is  in  this  Svf?n^l-^  *',*'■'  "■"'""«  '" 
produce  results  of  a  vh^and^lfn  "^  l"'^  "'  "'y'""'  ^""^ 
this.  Suppose  then  hat  oi^ST  ''^f,"'."  "  '^°"'«' »« 
had  resofvS  to  ?h"ow  them"l2  fo?*a  m  "  .  •^'^"'""'"-"''ns 
of  work  with  as  eieat  una^m/,?    ^       "'"""'  '"'°  ""is  kind 

systems  as  well  a<!  tn  th»,v  .«•  •!     ,J""°"s  to  their  nervous 

of  their  pro^^rX-oudeveCen/l""''  ^"^  ^"''^^'^''^'^ 
suppose  we  hid  concentrated  alHhT™  ."t^'  '"'^^^^  "'  "-is 
effort  upon  the  one  supreme  end  fim  of  t'""  °^  °"^  """^^^ 
and  the  whole  public SL?he  ^L?!  ""■""/  ""^  ^^urches 
o^tion  ;  secondfof  di^Jl^atillgre^reS  °^„SSvLt 
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n?l",^k  •  -^  u™*'"  '"''""»  *°"W  have  Uin  in  the  future 
i?Iif  ^u"uT  ^^'  P"**"';  "  """W  not  have  a«ota^  w^ 
Uelf  much  blowing  of  trumpets,  or  much  pkmdZ  ot^oW^ 
m  the  forai  of  number,  of  "converts"  or  of '^ub  M" 

onhe^^mmunit,.  .^ XneSl^^eV^tCral^d^ 

W  IS  getting  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  verv  valuahl*  k«o- 
te^«g«ding  the  Bible.  This  knowled^ug^to  S^^pu 
^med.    Suppose  our  Toronto  pastors  1^  combVn^?°ra 

to  ?he  ioT'^f  ■'?°"  '••!'  '^'^  *°  P^  'hi.  knowWg^ 
lotne  people,  obtaiumg  ass  stance  in  their  task  fmmTki 

kZ,^  J  •""'^■'°  ^^^  ~"^  °f  lectureson  thenewB^ 
know  edge  given  m  aUour  Churches;  preaching  on  the  subiecl 
on  Sundays;  puttmg  literature  into  the  hands  of  the  S 
to  be  earned  into  their  homes  and  organizing  Bible  c^S 
in  aU  sections  of  the  citv  to  spread  the  new  Lht  Wh«T^ 
jevival  influence  all  this  would  have  been?'  T^e  Bible^l 
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tVcity  could  ha^^^fh,^       '.  '*'"T.  ""'*  Churche,  S 

ce.  in  our  midsTwhich li'^S^l'*,^^'  *"  "P°"  «h«  'or- 
port  such  agencie.  M  we  ncZf  ^""'  P~P'''  ""''  '»  »"P- 
-maybe„J^,^Xr,he™C^;H  •"  ""*•  '""^''  "«"  <«« 
moml.  social.  ind^tS  tTM&Tn"' °' '"^ 

a  month  ofTomy  ^t^'      ST"""  '""  '""^  ""y*»8  on 
Ma,  our  prison,,  our  ^min^  cSm"'°™'XSJ3«  ""^ 

^^cou^titrr^^^i-"  "•r.-^^^rthrabr 

m  our  olaces  of  nnhiiV  !».  I  ■  ^'         ™  "o™'  conditions 

IH.p«lar''?Sg'pt^'Xn'Tono;r'  iil  °"  ^'""^  '"" 
the  rest  of  the  week  hTU-  .  •  '  '°"°*">K  ">ese  reports,  let 

favor  of  «f^  td  taSmenTr/  .P""'\  »*"'»««  in 

^n  the  widest  and  stroK^^no^  "J^^^^^^   "  "Pe™- 

bined  moral  influence  nf  th.  rST    u    possible— with  the  com- 

efficient  meth^  ^f  Xi '*"T'  '°  '^'^"'""K  '^i*'  and  more 

finally,  to  arousing  the  pX^o,hene^TH'■''^'^"■f=  '""' 
than  as  yet  wc  ha^-e  undertaken  tn  ,"?^  I  ^u'"*^  ^"'"^  ""^ 

feet  our  associated  ch^rit^s  work    [1'"^  ""^  "'"  "^^  P''" 
uariues  work,  e.ila.^  and  impmve  our 
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general  hospitals  and  make  them  more  available  for  the  ooor 
ertend  the  beautiful  l^neficence  of  our  sick  ch^i^^'^^ 
&?"^  forward  the  needed  work  of  providing  pro^^ 
hospital  accommodations  for  consumptives,  extend  L  3 

Irfpnn  t Tl'  ""P^Y^""!  treatment  of  the  insane,  care  more 
adequately  for  our  defective  classe^ur  deaf  and  dumb  ow 
bhnd  and  our  .mbecle^  support  better  our  exceUent  Child^e^ 
Aid  Society,  and  our  Humane  Society,  which  is  doing  such  an 
.W '"'  r'uu'"  ^".^f  ""  "^"^  ^"°''.  ^"d,  with  aU  the  rest 
^?r^'?'"'  r'*"?"'  '"  °"'  ^=''°°'«'  """J  in  the  homes 

ZrZ^  ■  ^  ^?-  '°  ,r°."''"8  the  city  to  a  more  intelligem 
and  deeper  interest  m  aU  these  splendid  and  greatly  neS 
works  of  philanthrophy,  charity  and  beneficencefS  aX.] 
o  us  from  so  many  sides,  and  which  at  present  receive  so  S 
less  support  than  they  ought  to  receive  T 

Let  our  third  week  be  given  to  what  ?    To  a  study  of  the 

^l  .■  '"'T'^,  u''"'*"^'  '1"'='"°"«  ^hich  confront  us  all 
the  questions  of  labor  and  capital,  of  poverty  and  w^lth 
of  JUS  taxation,  of  public  ownership,  of  protection  Tthe 
peoples  nghts-questions  of  the  most  vital  hnportance  uC 
the  wise  and  proper  settlement  of  which  the  veiTufe  of^e 
people  depends  I  say,  let  us  suppose  our  third  wS.  given 
to  a  study  of  these  subjects,  with  the  help  of  the  aWest  a^S 
wisest  men  that  we  have  among  us,  or  tLt  can  te  brought 

ma^  r.M  ^-"^f '  •  ^-  ■"  *"  ^""^  ''^'^  ''i*  all  this  we 
3.LT!  ^'"^  attention  to  such  other  immensely  important 
subjects  as  peace  and  arbitration,  the  purification  of  Es 
municipal  improvement,  the  beautification  of  the  city,  C^e 
provision  of  adequate  playgrounds  for  the  city's  chUdien 

^d  now  for  our  fourth  and  last  week— to  what  sha'u  we 
devote  that?  To  the  establishment  in  two  or  thrS  pUcesTn 
the  city   one  of  them  to  be  St.  John's  Ward)  of^ciKtle 

tKu  h  rnd  tt""  '^"T  "'  '"^  C°°™°-  '"  cScii:  or" 
n  m™  V  "  °"^  'n  Boston,  or  the  Neighborhood  ciud 
in  New  Yor.:,  or  Toynbee  Hall  or  the  Passmore  Edwards 
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Settlement  in  London  if .._  i 
"ents  are,  andl^e  work  thev  a^7'"^'  '^"^  «'^"'  *"'«- 
what  I  mean.  The  «tbSin7  n/""^'/""  T"'  understand 
two  or  three  worst  sIm  cS  wouwt ''"'T™*^  '"  °"' 
of  those  sections  of  our  cityTf  hr^."n  ^T  ""=  renovation 
m  our  community's  life     ^'  """^  °'  "'"^  Pl«g"e  spots 

tn.tSofTheXrs'^^ilCurJft"^  "h"'^^^'=  '^  ~- 
weeks  upon  such  a  eene«    Z  P*"  ""^^nd  Churches  for  four 

the  pracdcal  moral  SeS^;f''*  '"P^T'^"'  ^^  ">'^  for 

be  a  revival  worth  whlTTno^tT  "''^^    ^°"1*'  "  "«« 

«v^val  of  morality  and  good^orfa   It  w!,HhT'^  ''*'  ""'y  "^ 

"r^elfeia-lsSr^— ^--I^-^^^ 

havTS;  wS-thitVhrisLT'"'  '-'^  ""'*  ^*'^h  1 
vivals  in  the  future.  Then  rev  ™u^  -n  ^"'"f  ''^  ^"^  "«  r«- 
able  things  which  they  now  i'Sv'l'il".!-'^  the  question- 
something  of  good,  mLle  srmu&^^l'''T  ^•'^^'  "'"'h 
dark,  out.g,«wn,  visionf,^,lX^l  a  h?nH'''"'''^-'°°''^8' 
and  to  the  higher  life  of  inrSs  and  rn^"'  °  P^S^ss 
more  rational,  the  truer,  the  d^w?  the^»  ""^"P"  ^he 
commg  wiU  be  an  unmix^  Kb?  to  tt"" '''''""'' *A«' ^"^ 
which  they  appear;  and  thev  win  li^  t  communities  in 

lovers  of  the  li^t  mZgZ  to"i '"'"'"""«  '"  ^^ich  all 
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WHO  ARE  CHRISTIANS? 

fhif"=.l.^^"^''^'  ^"'^  ^o-ne^hat  loose  sense  we'may  sav 
hat  all  persons  are  Christians  who  are  born  and  rea  ed 

111  n""L"  u°"""'>'  •  J"^*  ^'  ■■"  -  general  way  we  ca„ 

It  ,s  common  to  speak  of  certain  persons  in  every  com 
mun.ty  as  .n  some  special  sense  Christians  vvhile  fm?n 
others  the  name  is  withheld      Nnthm^  ;  r 

heard  in  all  -angelical'churchesEI'L^  kTo^  nd" 
arguments  addressed  from  the  pulpit  to  certi  n  men  and 
women  m  the  congregation,  with  a  view  to  pe  "uadlne 
them  to  become  Christians  Sm.-k  »  u  i'.''"^°'"S 
especially  urgent  in  S  a,"'  Thus  it  is  "hatT  fi^H 
the  word  Christianity  used  not  onl^'n  he  b'oad  sen  e 
wh,ch  I  have  noticed,  but  in  anothe^;,  narrower  and  d"7! 

And  yet,  the  moment  we  come  to  employ  the  word  in 
this  narrower  sense,  we  find  ourselve^  .m  o  ■  c 
great  confusion.     Let  us  see  if  it"be  p^  ,ib,e  r^  fonalK 

one  ^rwhVh  maf ''^  """""'^T  ""'^  -to  tw^'lTse  , 
one  Of  which  may  m  a  special  sense  be  called  Chris ' 
t.ans,     h,le  to  the  other  the  Christian  name  mS  be  de- 

Sa  division  "''  '°  ""^*  '"'"''''  ^^'^^"-'P'  ^°  -«•<= 
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I.  Shall  it  be  the  line  of  church  membership?     Some 
d    .riha^i^  ,.''^-d  there  are  whole  denominations  X 

ChHstL'n^'chu  ct"  a!  "tW  catit'^'' that-''^"  ""■=  ^^"^ 
Christians.  ^         <t— that  constitutes  men 

Kut  a  very  little  observation  will   show  us  that  if  we 

centuries,  as  every  rdader  of  history  knows.  The  a«s 
have  known  no  blacker  crimes  than  those  which  hfve 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  by  men  in 
side  of,  and  influential  in,  the  Christian  church  ^  To  daJ 
he  proportion  of  bad  men  in  the  church  may  be  smaS 
Yet"ce"rt\°Mv'^tisr:-     ',  ""  "'^P"^^^  to'thiT^' " 

sairf-  "Th^      ^  '•  ^tead,  of  London,  Ene 

=.aid  .  The  very  worst  men  of  our  generation  are  noHn 
our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  ;  the/are  in  our  churches 
The  criminals  in  our  prisons  are  largely  weak  men  and 
men  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  stronrshrevvH 
men,  who  are  without  consciences,  who  are  u^^g  thS 
power    of    brain    to    accumulate    wealth    and    crn  h 

wreckers  and  money  kings  and  others— are  nearlv  all  in 
churches  deacons,  elders  and  prominent  leaders  " 

This  statement  of  Mr.   Stead's  is  a  very  strong  one  • 
possibly  ,t  IS  t.o  strong.     But  it  certain-y^is  inside  "he 

Is   welH?  '''"'  '"'  ^.'^"^^'^"^  <^""t^'"  many  bad  men 
as   well   as  many  ;,rood   ones.     If,   therefore    we  m^b^ 

Sjv'an^^C^l:''^  '■^'^  -P--^""^'  iine"etw;ercS 
■anity  and  non-Christianity-saving  that  all  outside  the 
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-l'h^n'L'"r\"°*  C''r'*''«"^«"d  all  inside  are  Christians 
-then,  as  I  have  said,  we  drop  the  moral  element  out 

w  tS,7.'h'""^'  ""'^  '°"^'''  '^^'  '^^"  "--y  be  Christians 
without  bemg  virtuous.     The  rogue,  the  scamp  the  vil 

wh"l  t"  •"''"  ^-ith  ablack  hea%t,  may  be  a  c£ian" 
not  be  C^r'  '"'  "°ble  man,  with  a  p^ire  hea^t  may 
not  be.     Of  course  such  a  definition  of  Christianity  as 

ptryt--;S\viS,"r'^^'-°^^^^'^^'-''--'^ 

Hefo^^^JJ-^rS-i^wefin 

ia"  ''^-h-M°-P-ate  Christians  fro'm  non-Chl" 
ans.  But  this  is  open  to  as  great  objections,  and  lar^el  v 
he  .same  objections,  as  those  which  we  have  found  elfst 

■ng  against  church  membership.     Belief  in  creeds  and 

Sfwith  m'  "r;''^"  '"""'  '°  ^'  •'-^  '■"  hand  necessa' 
nly  with  moral  character  or  spiritual  worth.  The  worst 
men  have  often  been  the  soundest  believers.     Some  of 

whororS;'"'  "'■""■"^''  '""'  '^•"""■"  '«-  b-n  men 
Whose  orthodoxy  was  unimpeachable.  So  that  herP 
again  we  must  either  say  that^irtue  is  noran  esentkl 
of  Christianity,  or  el.se  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  belief.  ^  °* 

fnr^H,!!!-^"''  ""'  ''"''   '"  '^'"'^'''■'''">  a  satisfactory   line 

the  saved"!nHTh '-■  '"'°  ^•'^'''^''^"^  ^"'^  non-Christians! 
tne  saved  and  the  not  saved  ?     This   is  the  line  most 

ThTs^i^"  L  r"""^'^  •  ^^"^^^'■■"'  ^-testants  Lday 
1  his  IS  the  line  that  is  always  drawn  with  ereat  em 
phasis  in  so-called  revivals.  ^ 

But  unfortunately,  here  we  find  difficulties  nearlv 
°[T'"'J^'J'^'''  »^  '■"  ^''her  of  the  other  cases  some 
of  them  difficulties  similiar  in  kind,  and  somTof  them 

noJhin^^ahn.'t'"^"^  three-quarters  of  Christendom  knows 
nothing  about  conversion  a^  all,  in  the  .sense  in  which  it 

hurTh'orCthe'f  ""Tc'  "^  ,G""<- ^hegre^t  Sholic 
th^A^  .  u  S?^'  ^'■^^^'^  "^hurcli.  and  there  you  find 
the  door  into  the  religious  life  to  be.  not  that  experience 
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they  be  likely  to  succeed  ?n  "'^'  ^^  ^'="  ^°"'d 
".u^t  decide  fo  h  S?  WthThf'^  *''"*  '''^  P'''°" 
culties  do  not  grow   feL^     For  .^h/^"•"'"  '^"  ^'■'^- 

^^^S;r:;-t:;:^^-^^'^'^^eiK 

natural;  some  sav,'  is  Stlvon'r'":^^  ''  - 

Some  say  it  is  an  act  nfr  a  '^  P"'">'  "^^  °ther. 

the  huma^:,  wi  'some  say  it^'comT  '7  '"  "  ""  ^^'  "^ 
some  say  it  comes  before  rTpentan^so^';  ^^P^"'«"«' 
simultaneously  with  reoentanr/  '  "^"""^."^y  "  ^omes 
distinct  from  reDentan?/  '  some  say  it  is  entirely 

as  repentance     Some^ffl      ?u   "^^  '*  '^  "^«  ^^""^  thing 

conversion  Is  I  sud^n  JhTn^'' ofth^'"^^'"^.'  'T''^"' 
religious  teachers  hold  thTf '  ^^  °''"'''  ''^"^  ™any 
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never  passed  through  the  ..n  ^  ^"  ""^'aken,and  have 
other  Lnd,  often^pe  sons  wh^r  "'  ""  '  """'^  °"  '»>« 
themselves  converted  afterwlH     '^^^   '«"    considered 

though  they  cannot Idt  vh7n  the'con'"''  ''''  '"^^  =•-  ' 
I  have    known  a  nun  ber  of  surh°"^"™°"  J"""^  P'ace. 

many  persons  are  ,n  doub°  and  rem""'-  •  ^l"  ''^='■"• 
years  whether  they  have  evlr  h  *'"  '"  ^""''t  ^f 

and  even  go  through  life  w.th  thf "  """'"'''^  °'  "°t. 
minds.  While  others  L^^^  *  '  """''''""ty  in  their 
thoughtful  and  earnest  Pool  tffi  Tk°"«  ""^"^  ""^"X 
logians  call  conversion  fs Zrdv  aTi  "'  ^'"'  "''^  "'^°- 
m-nd,  partly  emotional  anTplrtIv  rmr"'"r"°"  °^  ">= 
the  same  general  class  of  thWas  ?h  '"  ^'^■•'"''  °^ 
Dower"  by  the  negroes  of  the  snnft,  i  S"""g  the 
ists  of  the  frontier   or  as  theV.!       V^''  "'^^  ^^^'hod- 

nas  and  wafers  turned  into  S  '^'"'^"^  "'^'^°"- 
supernatural  manifestations  hv'  ^"'^.  y^"°^^  other 
And  so.  as  soon  as  we  come  fo^  ZTTT  ''"^°'«^- 
conversion  we  find  it  as  hTrd  t^  i^f  hi  of  ""''""' °' 
bow,  or  a  mirage,  or  a  shadoiv    fh»  .  °'^  ""^  ^  ''ain- 

endom,  as  has  been  said  reLwn  ^'^''■'  P"'  "^ Christ- 
which  our  evangelca  theoloS^  '}'  '"  "*"  ^^"^<=  '" 
it ;  and  the  remlinin  J  part  dTfH  ^  ^"'^  rev.valists  preach 
terlydiversenotions^aboutl  in  ,,1"'°  ""^''^^^  ''"^  ut- 
just  indicated  '^'   '"  ''^=  ^"V^  that  I  have 

ov^'oSli^'^JlliS  ^;:^„-«--ty  that  hangs 
when  we  come  to  thrnkof'i  Is  a  te'ofth"'^  u'^'A' 
or  women  to  the  name  of  ChrTstVn?   "^"'^"g^tof  men 

Another  lies  in  the  fact  that-  ,.,(,     ' 
converted,  whatever  that  mat-   L    "  T  "''^'^  S"t  men 
so  many  of  them-eve„   those   whn"  '°  """""' 

their  conversion  and  make  heloulst  11%""°''  '"/'  °^ 
are  so  little  better  in  th^ir  rl".r  y'-^\  profession  of  it- 
fore.  Outwardly  they  are  'It  'r'"  '^'^  ""=''  ^e- 
their  church  att  Jnda'nYe  rmuXm j;f  r^^u.ar'^lS 
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conversion  actually  .^sults  in  doing  little  else  han  trin, 
Zy  face:"Ind°"  ''"'T'^  "''''^''^^'  anTVienSs  whh 
with  wfnin—  trthTn^'"''*^'  ""'^  ^'""""^  -^y^Pathies. 

tanical  intolerance,  or  oharisaica'  «..lf  r.-M,^  " 

flieious  bicrnts  Jnt^  r  '"'f. '**.'"'  ^^"  righteousness,  into 
r  iigious  bigots  into  fanatics,  into  men  of  one  idea  afraid 

Now  all  this  shows  at  least  that  to  take  what  is  re 
garded  as  conversion,  as  the   dividing  line  to  be  run 

men's  hair  of  fh  ^  "^  i"J,"'""  *°  '^l^^  'he  color  of 

^f  their  rhrk,r""'^'°^  "'"''■  S'^^"  n^mes,as  a  test 

^h^Sn^rifSSS  aiett  '^alr^'^r^^ 
twogi.n^„a.esare  ChriUrC..ri£°  Sj 
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the  word  i  prooerlv  ..n7  ".  "^'P  ''""^  '"  "  '^^en 
and  deep  experiences  cLi,?:":'""^-  ^'^"'^  «^«=  ^^al 
life  that  may'^ren  be  cal  e^  -'  "=■■>;, "'""'^^t  human 
to  use  the  fi'gure  of  sp  :  hT^ewS  V.^  'T  '='"""' 
means  to  turn,  or  to  chantre      VV^  ?  "  convert 

false  belief  f,r  one  that  ""s  ^,^^"1''^'  we  lay  aside  a 
make  a  mistake  aL  coVrect  t  wh^.n  "' '  "■'^'^"^^■"  "  = 
-in  and  put  it  under  our  f.J  '  V  '""  "'^  '"'^P'^'"  °f  a 
habit  which  we  have  come  •t^'s^r*'^^'  '">■  ^^''''"^  » 
others;  whenever  we  turn  .'"f  harms  ourselves  or 
we  have  walked  or  curb  ^n  '  u  n"^.*=V'  '^^i'  '"  which 
heretofore  indulged  we  e.o^enen:  '''  '^t"'  '^''  ^'  ^ave 

a  conversion,  ^rcfm  the  lo^^  „  ^e  hiSeT^'^i  "  '"'"'"'^- 
new  birth.     Kverv  serir.i.«  ....    '"^."'R"er,— in  a  sense  a 

life  of  necessity  has  in  ^t%P^^"''T"'  -""''"'^  ''^^'Sio^^ 
such  births  fnto  hk^her  ir  ^'^  """^   conversions,  many 

reahzations.  But'fot'er^!::'';n';hTr'  '"T"  ^^'^"-^ 
is  not  something  miracuous  or  n^  "kV"  L""'  '^^"^^ 
derstood.     Nor  has  It  in  '""Pable  of  being  un- 

those  theologi^^/^S^elrinrwrtrwrj;  i^Tso't  """ 
sociated— a  fallen    rarp  ,„v     •  '"  '^o  often  as- 

by  the  blood?  ad  eter'narhell"  T""""','  "  ^^'^•^"■"" 
experience.    Moral  conT.tl;.  J'  '    ^^'^'^  *  "ormal 

are  as  much  nece  sarv  s  -  ^"n  """""^  '"'^generations 
teilectual  conve;!.  r^an^r:™^  ^'"^'"'^^  '"■ 

steps  in  all  intellectual  growth  '  """^  necessary 

pe^rc^  Te  !SiCnTrrh:"^i"'^"'?"'  -"•^■-■^ 

But   we  also  see  that  Xn  "''J^''  ""^  conversion, 

conversion   such  a  normal  anT  ^""'^  *«  ""''^--staud  by 

the  developing  hum"r.:onrie"Ta"e"J'ar:eT^"^""  °' 
who  y  with  the  crPfri,=  ,„^  Lu  /     parted  company 
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theelcct      V,,,.,;        c    .^  or  church  on  the  side   with 
bates.     It  i   a  wavs  th  "'  h    '""  ""'  ."'"°"K  "'=  ^«=P^°- 

andVe  XaMusr'    7.'       .^'  Perfection.     The  tares 

deceived  pe  sons  Thev'T'h*'"^  "■"  '"'^"'^  *"d  self- 
the..  that''are°rd;.irIJrj;  SaX^^Xv'r''But^°h"' 
o^flLVrlS^  «=''-•'>'  -'    HuJitV'Tre':::tain^rS 

thi^  inlficS  t^^£r"  ^^"  --"^'  *»>-  -.e  fro. 
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way  that  cliviciy  and  e..l  ^hvc  too  many  thinss  any 
iijon  at  work  in  fh.  "*''''  ,'"•="•  ^"'"'""«  ^<="ing  re- 
brothcrho^°t,T  the  Tat  T'V'rf""-  ""^»" 
brothers,  and  God  s^hc  F^.h  ^^^V"^^'""'^  '  '"«="  a^*-' 
in  the  name  of  reh-  'ion  ,vh  V.  /''''''!  ''"•  -^'"^  '^at 
>.P  this  brothel-hooJ "d     hi?";  f  cS  .""^^  /'-'  ''-^ 

God-sher:;Sa;J^^.S'j;:S^i!:n>'"?r"'^'"'' 

are  quite  mstaL-dn       ■  jii         i       >-^<-iu>.iori  .■<     n  so.  we 
hereto  ;  rro  and  be  dimm^^  ^ervetus  over,  saymg,  Go, 

are  pushed  into  th^  so-cXd^^o,  ^^  ,t  .^  d"sf  ^T^'" 
's  an  old  .saying  to  the  effect  that  if  y^u  -t  vc  a  dV.  h  '^ 
name  you  mav  as  wpII  l-;ri  u-  .  ^      "       "^  "'^'S  a  bad 

oneof^hemo'^^tte     be   li  '^■■•"»"   ""«' 

or^i.S^.K^ir^^^ 

he  is  made  tofcefatever    turn  thaMhl^l '°  ''^•%^e°°<J  '■fe 
him.untildiscouragedaU";::?ttrSLtat^:L'£y;es 
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and  cruel  c.assiLS„?f't''f^,roir-  '°  "^  the  false 
isuch  facts  as  these  should  open  our  eves  to  fh^  »,„.ui 

as  haters  of  G^    what  is   hei^  1"  '     ''".''"='>'  '''''"'^^^ 
Gospels  knows  thai  if  f  h«  '■    ^''^"'y  '^'"^"  "^  the 
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that  they  were  better  than  others,  an  elect  class  suecullv 
Hear  to  heaven,  orthodox,  saved  infalliblv  r^M   J.    ^ 

Only  one  thinjj  is  necessary  in  order  t..  make  it  no 
of  orthodox   behef,   or   church    membership,    or    con    ■ 
on  Te  Zr'  '"""rl-  ""* '"  '">■ '"»'  «"  men'who  atand 
other  !r.       ."'■'' •?.'""'"'"''  "'"'  «"    "hostamlon   the 
other  are  not.       That    one    thing    is   to   studv  Chris 

ooTrs"  t"'  "^  -thorandLndcrtaugh    it      As" 
inw  "f  r  ''fK"V^^»''=hi"K.  not  the  creeds,  or  the  writ 
"igs  o(  the  theolograns,  nor  even  (,f    I'a,  I    h,t   ,u' 
parts  of  the   New   Tc,t..,nent  wh^h  con'a  She  teJc^^ 

probrbK-'^r  h""'"''"'^  '""""  several  things  whch 
probabi).  we  have  not  expected  to  find.  .And  first  of 
all  we  are  struck  to  discover  that  the  religron  of  fesus 
has  no  creed  and  no  ceremonial,  and  is  wholly  a  matter 

this  shi^r  =^  ^         ,  """""  ."""P''^   "^    "«"•">•      "  By 
aid    "f/ve   h""",''"°'"   that  ye  are   my  disciples.- he 
said,      If  ye  have  love   one  to  another."      The  oraver 
wh.ch  he  taught  his  followers  is  so  simple  that  we'^tead 
■t  to  our  imie  children.     All  the  Law  and    he     Vophets 

man  "ITr  "^  I"  '^'  *""  «"^'"«-'-'  of  love  to  God  and 
man  |„  God  he  saw  the  Heavenly  Father  of  aH  men 
Gods  revelations  came  to  him   through  n,^  iSZll 

tieTvered  the  r'  l'^'"''  f .'"'  '"-"^^  ...s'^nToS 
lie  reveren  the  Scriptures  of  h  s  fathers   U„t  u=  u    i 

doctrine  of  infalhbili'^y  to  teacl^remit^'tJem  ^ 
stead  of  that  he  often  called  them  in  questTo  i  ^ie  d  d 
comparative  V  ittle  in  thr-  «,  ,,.  r  ^""""'  'leaid 
hcsrur,,^  ""le  in  the   u.iy  of  cxpuuiuling  them  ■ 

hut  J  ^ven  took  a  passage  of  .scripture  fo-   Ms  tex^  ■' 

but  generally  his  texts  were  things,  which  he  and  his 
hearers  were  coming   into  daily  contact  with  or  so^e 
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al,  and  the  distant  where  it  hinhf.  ^"Pe^atur- 

of  the  natural,  the  nea"  the  vital  ATtoTh''',  '^^l' 
sacrificial  system  he  did  i  of  fLr,?  u  '°  "^^  '^"''^h 
it  in  therefeon  which  he  tau.i^  'h^'";;  any  part  of 
other  sHcrifiL,  sysl^m  fnX'J LToJ'ft ''■■^r';  '">' 
spirit,"  he  taueht  whn  i«  tr^  k/         ^  ^"'^  '»  a 

and  not  with  sacrifices  and  bnlT^^"''''  ""'  '"  J""" 
and   liturgies    but   with   th.  offerings  and   forms 

heart.  "  The  Sgd-'cll^f'^^oZ^-,^^:-;-^  °^ '^^ 
J^LTtC7l":  ^'^r""'^'-'^  ortL°"religion  of 
but  e;eyvherJ  leaves  X  T""''"'  '>^'^  ^^  ^  «-'■'? 
ad va„ce,\or  expansion  Tr''°Pt"  ^°''  """'  t-'Uth,  for 
Gospel  makes  Jesus  tell  hi^  r^""',"''  °^  ^''^  ^"'''""h 
teach  them  everithL  th.  I  'i-scples  that  he  will  not 
more  still^o  them  aftfr'  he  if  *""'  °^  ^'""^  ^'"  ^^^^^1 
greater  things  thTnlfhasVo^f""^'-  '"'  "'^>'  ^•'-"  '" 

tim?tr;g°p';e:\irec;\Sr '•  '"^'  '■"^'"^'-  ^^  -« 

ehose  to  got%r;wirl°    „Tp'^„,\-;  trf  "^ 

^rare^  rL^^h^e'tV'^  thu"  ^'^'>^"'^"  ^  "'"£- 
hand  with  evervthiW  th.l  ^^i""^  '"■"'^^"'  ^and  in 
who  is  tryi'^to  do  i^oH       T.t'^'  ^".^  ^'"^  ^^^--y  body 

Lord;"  it  puts  mer?y  b  fo  ?  sTcZcl''"" /^''"^  "  ^°''' 
gift  to  man  better  tLn1°Sft^"(£ro"r'ra^rtr:^,; 
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for  his   brother    and   nTJl      ■  '''  ^^"^   "'^^   '^bor 

"ot  share  is  fltie^^s  ^.  "'''*>  '  °[  '"''S'""  ^^^o  does 
him  one  who  dies  to  exoil"  "J '  """u^  l"^  ''°''  "  '"'"^e 
Go^-s^,?rnit?r:?:-  .-^"-^^   ■■'    --hes.  is  doin, 

"  The  life  above  when  this  is  past 
Is  the  r.pe  fruit  of  life  Iwlow" 

toglTeadinrchrcte'risSote'rr^^  ^^  '"' 
Jesus  h-mself  taught  ^  Chnst.an.ty  which 

that  teTo'ne°"o'^heTe':ha^  T"'^'"'^  '-^'"^  '"  -e 

perdition  *''^  ""'^''  P''^*'  ^"'i  'trusts  it  to 

Jesus  opens  wide  the  doer  for  everything  that  is  true 
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take  its  place  as  ChrrsH^n      I-        '',^!''^'  *°  '^°'"«  ''"  and 
of  God. 'and  everytrrtha^r^o^^^^  ■'= 

'^ayins  "  Come  in  ;  you  tre  a  nart  of  ?       ^^  J^^l^on^es, 

Of  course  if  the  time  ett  /  u"^  religion." 

find  a   set  of  men   who  h,  ""'     <-^'  ""^  "'*  ^^^^  '° 

there  is  in  the^.^H  1°  S'l?,^^""^  '^^"^  a"  the  truth 
and  another  set  of  menlo  L  ^°°'^"''*-'  '^^'  ^''''^'' 
at  all,  and  no  Voodne,s  th.n  ^'"°"?  "'^'"  ""  t''»th 
•ine  and  say  K"  a^e  ChH^^' ""'^  begin  to  draw  a 
those  are  not'^'chd:ti:n:"and  los  '^But  u^nt-rt^'    ''"' 

who  have  in  them  nothing  Lt  T'^'  ■"""  ''"^  ^•°'"<=" 
a.ul  nothin,  that  totod  Lv  tei"';:,^"':!  ^r^^r"'" 
may  we  sav  that  we  have  f^nn^  J     ""''   beautiful, 

void  of  Christian  qualities  '^  '"'  "^°  ^^^  wholly  de- 

idi;!?iS^:i:^LSty  wS'  ^"t  ^^'^^  ^^  "'-^' '  - 

with  characte,-  w   h  r?eh    feelW     ";^  '" ^  womenhood, 

tical  ethics  and  na!'uri'l';e  jtn",  ^''I'.^^rv^'thrt''  P"^" 
cisely  what  I  wish  to  do  ^  ^'  "''"   "   P^^- 

ago"!  Sd,'°?hrrsE?ti,Vs' ^""'■■y  •^°-^>'-- 
't  received  warm  conSdattns'V'""  °'^  Manhood." 
■scholars  and  leaders  oTTh^^r"l'"  "'any  devout 
and  the  ortho  itfrranks  T.^  '"  """'^  ^"^^  ''beral 
title  of  the  book  exprSses  a  oreaf  ?%.'''  ""^  "^^'  '^e 
the  age  is  ripe  for  C  h-kfia  ^-l  •  ?^^'  ^"^  °'>^  that 
hood  If  no^  then  tletn  ""^  "  "'P '*'^''^""  °f  "'an- 
Christianity.  •K.t  do  11' th'T^'^'"^'  ''^"^^  '"an 
better      CertainK    , ,         ■  ^}""^    '^ere   is  anything 

for  one   mj    "b  ■  ChHstianlu      r'^"    r*^""  ^''^"  ^''«'   ' 

«-andripeU;;;s^5L'jst4:i:: 
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purity  in  all  conversation  a  cha-'tv  a«  LZJ^     aealings, 
citv  '^' H^  ""*'  '!"[.''  *°  '^y  "<■»  "rtain  woman  in  this 

names,  ,f  they  are  doing  the  work  of  Chnst  " 

.    Let  Dr  Lyman  Abbott  answer:    -'To  be  a  Chrkti=.n 

■folLTr  "f^-lr  *'f  """^  ■^^■^'«'"^"*  phraseology  'ob  'a 
bn   tnTn  ?"J""°''"  ^'"'"'^  something  abou?  him 

thrM.ch'l'^'^r''"'  ^""'  ^"^  •^"■'**  '■"  'he  help  which  comTs 
his  fiw^er"  f; -?-P"^''-"g  the  work  w^hich  hVg.^:: 

Let  a  great  educator  like  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 

tZVUl  G^d'an'^mTn""  "''  '""  '"  '^■'^  ''^'"^  '°  '-e 

By'theTeTlT".'^'"''''  "'^'J'  Unitarians  Chistians?" 
hX-k;.      !t  '^'"""•'"  '''■e^ds  not  taught  by  Christ 

Of  Sr  MaSeT  hTJelf  ho^ri^i/^'^  'f?^  r^  '''  ^^^^^^ 
an  religion.as  Jesurd'£,tV,ojrto  Gofand";:"^  1^ 
that  Christian  ?     The  most  common  bond  of  union  or 
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covenant,  of  Unitarian  churches  is,  "  In  the  love  of  truth 

of  GoH^'  T:i!  "'  -'"^"^  ^■'^"^'  "^  ""it-  f- the  wo  sh  5 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man."     Is  that  Christian^ 

5  w  Y°o"r  in  De^'n'  ''^'"^"■"^  "^  Churches  held  „ 
UnLi-satts  Wh.";  if""  J^";-  ":\^'"''^^  Unitarians  and 
unnersalists.  What  kind  of  a  Chr  stianitv  ran  tha-^  Hp 
which  refuses  fellowship  with  such  men  and  wome;  as 
hdward  hverett  Hale,  Emerson,  Longfellow  ChaTninJ^ 
Martineau,  Dorothea  Dix,  Flo;cnce  NighTingale  Tnd 
the  authors  of  such  hymns  as  "  Nearer  myTod  to 
Thee     and  "In  the  Cross  of  Christ  1  Glory^  " 

Shan' a"]? 'hi'.'  "'  "°'/'  '^"^r"^-  '^^'^  ^^"'d^  '^hich  we 
deeds  L  of  .h"",  '^'^'k"'"  'P'^^  "°t  "f  "e-^ds  but  of 
altars'h^.t  f  ."^^"'"By  but  of  life,  not  of  churches  and 
altars  but  of  justice  and  integrity,  not  of  ecclesiastical 
au  horities  but  of  shelter  and  clothing  for  thoseTneed 
not  of  sectarian  line-drawings,  but  oPcups  of  cold  water 
and  human  service.  If  we\vish  to  know  whe  he  any 
persons  or  any  churches  are  Christians  or  not-no  maUer 

rrotestant,  Unitarian,  or  any  other,  let  us  try  them  bv 

endu'rinr  """  '''  '''  '''''  ''''*  "'  ^'^' ""^ 

Of  course  I  know  that  to  some  these  thoughts  which 
am  expressing  will  seem  startling,  just  as  they  did  Then 
5r:aga"'''°"°'^'"''^^  ™P°'*  ninetefnhunS 
There  are  men  who  as  .soon  as  they  see  one  identify 
.ng  Christianity  with  goodne.ss,  or  w^h  the  moral  3" 
spiritual  life,  instead  of  with  creeds,  and  rites,  and  super 
naturalism.s.  and  supposed  miraculous  conv;rsions  and 
the   Ike,  ask  in  alarm.  Will  not  this  destroy  ChSnhv 
or  at  least  greatly  weaken  and  impoverish^it  ?     And  ,,' 
a  result,  will  not  the  Christian  Church  lose  its  power  and 
jnfluence  ,n  the  world  ?     To  such  I  reply  unhJlitaUngly 

ch2arl^r  '°"i'^'>'  ^hen  we  make  Christianity  stand  for 
character  and   manhood  and  human  service,  we  make 
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it  stand  for  the  hishcst  things  there 


There  is  noth- 

come,  a  school  fo  the  buil  ,'''r'""'  u  '■'.""^"^'  '"  ^■ 
ter,  and  for  the  deepen  ^'ohr""^"'"^  ■'""'  '^''""^- 
lH.man   life,  then   irTs'^^V  '^' ^"''^ '^"'''^hintj  "f 

portance  which  no  hi  rcls.  «n  el.'"  "  '"'''"">-  ^■"'  ""- 
takes  the  highest  work  th.M^,  h    H  ^"''  "  u  "  "'"^'-■'- 

Under  the  larger  and  nor  '^""'^  °"  ""■'*  *-■«■■"•• 

identifies  Christ^,  i'y.Wth  ./''"f '^ '^"""Pt'o"  uhich 
beautiful  and  true  f,  human  , iff  h;""'  ,""'.  '^  ""'>'^■■ 
come  just  this— a  school  f^ti  ',  "'^  '^''"''c''  ''"es  be- 
ness  among  men  Ca°  wor  "  '''^"'^''''"  "^  «!'  good- 
such  a  mis.^o^.'  o,^rie  °the  I'^P'r"^"  «""^='"-  "^ 
her  opportu,n-,y.  and  4  1w  rel"nd\r -'fl^'"'  '"  '''''' 
a  speed   never  known    and  h,  r^  mfluence  with 
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THE    RESURRECTION.  ^ 

An   Easter    Sermon. 

"Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,   who   was  crucified.     He  is  not  here  • 
he  IS  risen.   —Mark  l  :  6. 

I.     "V  ^*',  '*'•"•  '"  """  *'•''  Christ,  seek  those  thinps  which  are 
«bove.  — Colossians,  3:1. 

"  The  real  truth  in  Resurrection 

Is  not  dead  m.itter  newly  I)orn, 
But  life  arising  toward  perfection. 

New  hope,  new  peace,  new  love  upspringing. 
New  consecration  in  each  life." 

Easter  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  study  the 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  because  it  is  the 
day  so  widely  observed  as  cominernorative  of  that 
Resurrection. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  physical  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  or  the  resurrection  of  his  body  from  the  tomb, 
IS  not  only  true,  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  religion  ;  that  it  is  our  chief  assurance  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  it  is  the  central  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  that  if  it  were  shown  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  there 
vyould  be  Httle  or  no  reason  for  believing  that  man  will 
Hve  again;  and  Christianity  would  be  overthrown. 

Let  me  say  plainly,  at  the  beginning,  that  for  one,  I 
do  not  believe  anything  of  this  kind.  Unitarians  and 
Liberal  Christians  generally  do  not.  Indeed,  a  very 
large  and  fast  growing  number  of  the  most  thought- 
ful, intelligent  and  devout  minds  in  all  Christian 
churches,  as  well  as  outside  of  all,  do  not  believe  any 
thing  of  this  kind.  We  believe  that  the  question  of  the 
raising  to  life  of  a  physical  body  has  no  connection  with 
immortality.  The  two  are  on  wholly  different  planes. 
They  have  to  do  with  wholly  different  realms  of  exist- 
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of  that  mere  physicj uhZ'  I     u^f'  ''''  "'''^  •"»".  "ot 
rew  brief  ,CH.';  ^U:l^;^'::^^^"='  ^  —  wears  for  a 

the  b^cfetV'' '"''"''■""  "^"^'^  raising  to  h-fe  of 

christiai;it;/x^ch"°sti:nitr'rh  ^''"'  ''^  ^-'^  of 

taught  it,  is  something  uhoMv^'  ^^"'^"'"'^Y  "'^  Jesus 
a.-*  to  what  became  or  w^t^crt'''^  '"""^'  '5"^^"°" 
?r  the  body  of  a.u-  °nc  eNe  Th  %TT'  "^^'^  '""'V. 
just  or  true  vvhateve.  ma,  u  .''.'^^''^^■■^"od  of  God  is 
body  when  it  dies  The Tott,. ,  ,'^'V%°/"">'  ^"ma" 
true    whatever,  becomes   rf,  r  "'^ '^''""'^  j"«t  as 

Golden  Rule,  the  Sermon  It.     ^t''"''^'  "■■   '"'"'^      The 

physical  foundation  The  i"^"'  'v''  ""  "'^er  than 
spirit  is  lust  as  t  ue  whethe?";h''"'K '^'  "^ }^'  '"""«" 
Teacher  rose  tn  lif,.        V"^'"<^'^    t'le  body  of  the   crreat 

quietly  an/rwl:  m  n^lT'J^h^  ^e' d  '/;"""^'="  ^^ 
came.     This  at  least  is  L  ''"''  ^''°"'   ^hich  it 

>-H  the  view  tha  is  t^JaLn  ^'"^^ •,«"'■  "rtainlv  this 
people.  '^''  «■*'"'"!?  k'roun.i  among  thinking 

it  rtls  ■'  "'"^  '""  '  ^^'-^  -<=  the  grounds  upon  which 
be;:^::rn;?ei"  rSr^^  ^"""=  «^-'  Easter. 

Whether   o^^mt"  fit    ngirVtp'.T  t'"  ^t'-'-'^' 
depend    very    much    uoon    h;.      '     .  "°'  '^"^   "ot 

depends  n>uch  more  unon  a  d^  '"'•  "'  "^""'°g>-  't 
Lon,^.  before  Chist"an,tv  1  ^  ff"^™,^"'  of  the  heart, 
had  felt  joy  and  g  ad  e  s  ^^  IT  ."'"  "^^  '^'="'  o*"  -"an 
'•'•  man/nations  and  and  vh.Vh  """^  '"'^^l'^'^  "Pn-ng.and 
celebrated  that  ,dadne:  '  by  ^e"  t  "r'"'  ''^"'''="'  ''^l 
joy  and  thanksgiving,  of  mlsic^a  dtS;  '"""'"^  °^ 
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When  Christianity  came  on  the  scene  it  did  the  same. 
U  took  this  beautiful  spring  festival,  which  the  rejoicinR 
the  U|)-look:in(T,  the  worshippinsj  heart  of  man  had 
created  m  many  lands  and  made  it  a  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church,— associating  it,  as  was  fitting,  with  its 
thought  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  this  large, 
natural  and  historic  significance  that  Kaster  has  to  us  as 
Unitarians.  Thus  you  see  that  if  Easter  docs  not  mean 
exactly  the  same  to  us  that  it  docs  to  .some  Christians 
around  us,  its  meaning  to  us  is  not  smaller,  but,  we  think 
larger,  not  newer  but  older.  And  we  think  it  is  not  less 
deep,  not  le.ss  true,  not  less  rich  in  spiritual  significance, 
not  less  helpful  to  the  religious  life. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  specific  in   pointing  out  just 
what  Its  meaning  to  us  is. 

First,  Easter  is  our  Spring  Festival  of  Joy  and  Hope, 
—that  joy  and  hope  which  comes  with  the  passing  away 
of  winter  and  the  renewal  of  life  in  the  physical  world 
The  sun  comes  back  from  his  journey  to  the  far  away 
.South.  The  snow  and  ice  arc  melted.  The  streams 
arc  unlocked  and  make  music  once  more  among  the 
hills.  The  grass  becomes  green.  The  birds  return  and 
begin  to  sing  their  mating  .songs.  The  flowers  peep 
from  the  sod.  The  warm  air  invites  us  out  into  the 
parks,  the  grove,  the  fields,  to  catch  the  smile  and 
welcome  the  growing  loveliness  of  the  Spring.  Every- 
thing IS  full  of  the  .spirit  of  joy  and  hope,  because  it  is 
the  resurrection  season  in  nature,  because  it  is  the  season 
when  everywhere  buds  are  swelling  and  germs  are  start- 
ing and  new  life  is  appearing. 

How  can  the  human  heart  be  otherwise  than  glad  at 
suci  a  time?  How  can  it  be  otherwi.se  than  full  of 
hope  ?  And  in  its  hope  and  joy  how  can  it  do  other- 
wise than  remember  God  in  songs  of  gratitude  and 
prai.se  as  the  kind  Power  that  has  wakened  the  earth 
from  Its  winter's  .sleep,  and  by  his  touch  given  new  life 
to  all  nature  ? 
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man  was  made,  not  for  a  br^f  r  .  k  .  r  '^'"'^'  "'a' 
Wc  believe  thai  what  vc-  call  fe's  /'r'^""'  ^^^f  "• 
's  a  transition  and  that  h^..^  •?  •  :/  "''"'^P'  '"■  ""^'her 
the  death  of  Nah.re  Hu??;;'  "  •';  '•'^=-  ^V'"'"  ^-ems 
when  spring  arrlvTwe^e  ,h  rXa.r"  ^P"""'  ""^ 
but  only   sleeping.      We  think    tt       ■  ""'  ''"'^' 

prophecy.     The  new  life  „f  ?h  •      "    =    ■'*>™''ol,  a 

has  typified  to  man    and  louL"^""^  typifies-always 
for  the  soul  beyond"\hetinS;r7cat'ir-''-^-^   "'"-''  "^^ 

Eaiter  mtn^t'S'  ''"'''  "^^''^'^  '°  "^^  ""--  -"'■  that 

history  ever  did  so  mnrh  7  ?^''f  '"  «"  'he  world's 
that  our  iffe  our  h  eher  1  ?.'"  "^"""^  '^'  K'''^'"  'bought 
-so  that  so  Z  asfe  ■!'  "  """  ^'"'  "'^  "'"^  "^  GckI, 
are  not  simpl^God^  crl  "  ''"  "'"''  .!'>"  '''^°-  ^^■- 
partakers  of  h^  naturP  T '  T  '''^  '^''^  children.- 
eternity.     Such  is  Ch     t'-  t      k     ""^    '""^'^'^^'^    "^  his 

» ).w.,-.K..  i.  :°„S  h.  I'S  f  ""■'  ■■"■~«i«y 

"  most  u„g„M„i       "■'"''""'  '"0.1  u„„„„,.|  „  „„„ 
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This  brings  me  to  the  third   thought  connected  with 

;4^;  .£,  as.  .-.IE  ^™r  srs: 

nse  from  the  dead,  and  took  again  his  body  S  fle  h 
and  bones^  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven  " 

to  lav  the  le^/''  '"  '^""'''y  °^  ""'^  interpretation  are, 
lo  say  tne  least,  very  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
physical  body  of  Christ  when  we  get  it  to  heave  ?  wl 
suppose  heaven  to  be  the  home  of  ./  nW  exis  ences 
Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  in  the  mid^of  the  s,  rfts 
inhabiting  that  world,  all  clad  in   what    Pan  IrTii  '*l  • 

bondage  from  which  the  rest,  we  must  suppose  a^   "ee 
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Ch'ri!:Mhar:e"''h"^'a'„'  it^Jc?^'"'  '""^•='^"°"  "^ 
tioM      ir  ChrL    )t       "*^"^drlce  of  our  own    resurrcc- 

that  we'^sMrHse';''   ""'  ""  """"y'  ''"^^  ''"  -><"'- 

■nhcritthckmsdomofuUl-  ™'    '""""' 

.J.S'..  tZt'dlS,  °'  •"=""""»  of  Ch,l,„ 

wntten  by  the  disciple.,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know  h       ^^ 
witnesses      TlV,  [    '    '"^'"^   """e    from    eye- 

t-rept    in.      Ihis     explains     the    fart    th^t    ti,       A  , 

accounts  do    not  all   a^rrp^      tJ  ""^    '^""H'^l 
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Stand  what  rlici  happen.  In  rcKanI  to  some  things  they 
are  irrecnncilably  contrarlictory.  Some  of  the  incidents 
H'vcn  seem  to  indicate  that  Jesus  afjpcared  to  his 
disciples  in  a  real  flesh  and  bio.,.!  boily  -a  body  that 
could  be  touched  and  handled.  On  the  .,thcr  hand, 
there  are  other  incidents  reported  which  s.;em  to  show 
that  what  appeareil  to  them  was  not  a  material  body  at 
all,  but  only  somcthin}j  having;  its  semblance. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  when 
one  wished  to  touch  him  (the  risen  JesusJ,  he  shrank 
away,  and  said,  "  Touch  me  not."  We  are  told  that  at 
one  time  he  appeared  suddenly  in  a  room  when  the 
doors  were  shut.  At  another  time  he  is  represented  as 
walkiiijiand  talking  with  two  of  his  intimate  disciples  a 
long  time,  and  the)-  do  not  rec.)j,'ni/.e  him.  »y  and  by 
they  d.)  recognize  him  and  he  "  vanishes  out  of  their 
sight."  He  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  she  takes 
him  for  the  gardener,  even  after  he  speaks.  He  appears 
to  the  eleven  up<,n  a  mountain,  "  but  .some  doubted." 
He  suddetdy  api)ears  to  the  eleven  and  others.  He 
appears  to  them,  and  they  think  he  is  "  a  spirit,"  and  are 
"terrified."  He  is  manifested  "in  another  form"  to  two 
of  them.  "Their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
know  him."  And,  "as  they  were  looking,  he  was  taken 
up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 

Now,  these  statements  are  not  such  as  can  be  applied  to 
a  real  flesh-and-blood  body.  The  real  human  Jesus  whom 
thedi.scipleshad  kiiownsointimately,they  would  not  again 
and  again  have  failed  to  recognize,  when  they  were  with 
him  and  talking  to  him.  A  real  body  of  flesh  and  bones 
does  not  appear  in  rooms  "  when  the  doors  are  shut," 
and  suddenly  vanish  out  of  men's  sight  when  they  are 
looking  at  it.  and  finally  rise  from  the  earth  into  the  sky. 

These  accounts  seem  very  clearly  to  show  that  the 
writers  were  by  no  means  certain  that  the  being  they 
were  telling  about  was  a  real  flesh-and-blood  man  ; 
-  *hey  were  quite  as  much  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
-.>       jal  being,  who  could  change  his  appearance  at  will, 
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clearest' hghrSexolaln'  V""'  ^l^^^  -  find  the 
what  he  undLtaSal7resu™'on^r  h"  J"^* 

understands  to  be   thf  r-i,/  r  '?  ^~}"^i  what  he 

spiritual,  the  eartLAo  th'^Senfv 'V'^T'  '°  l''^ 
thought  the  physical  body  is IJ/Sed  Tw"^  ^'"■' 
in  the  earth  where  it  is^d  WhLf  r  That  perishes 
the  heavenly  world   ,  th.      ••.     ,  J"  ''"^^  ^"^^  "==5  to 

"spiritual &;°;^lSeTart'  tfi'"Z^''  ^'  ""'*  "^ 
of  his  first  Epistle  ta  hi^r  ^^  [u°^  ^^^  fitteenth  chapter 
dating  this  suS       '     ^°"""^'-"''  -s  devoted  to  eluci- 

-e.'  he  answers,  ^tlfou  sowe^t  rt^L  bod^y'tha  °stil 

b^t  the-gSrof"L'trr"r'"^'  ^"^  •'^^iL  cett 

the  celes^i^imher"""'  "  °"^'  ''"^  '^^  S^ory  of 
"  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  •  r. 

'n'on^Tj^Zo^ZSrlZ  .-"corruption/and  this 

incor.ption.tVtrrtaTs^-aK;:'^^^^^ 

tality.  then  shall  be  brought  to  oiLfh^  ^    •  °"  '?'"°''- 

written.    Death  is  swallofed  upTntic'Srt'.^'"^  "'"''  ''^ 

.anX  as^Sairas^^Ta^i^^l^rw^S-.^Xr.  ."n 

^rrtSs^s^t^s^rP^-^-: 

spirit  environed,  clothed  as  ft  w?f  °    'u^  sp,r.t,-the 
spiritual  or  a  ^^...^^toTy.lZrs^^.^L^^^^^^^^ 
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not  being  composed  of  matter,  at  least  in  its  ordinary 
forms  and  not  bemg  subject  to  the  ordinary  physici^ 
aws  of  matter     This  is  what  Paul  understa-uis  by    hi 

.nX  ^  T  K^  i^"^"  g'="='-»"y;  »"'!  this  is  what  he 
understands  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 

In  other  words,  if  Paul  was  right,  then  the  real  lesus 
never  died.     Death  had  power  over'  his  body;  bu    it  d^d 

T.^T  ^T."  7r  '"'"■     ^^'  "-^^  ">*"■  the  great  soul 
hat  thought  and  hoped  and  prayed  and  loved,  when 
the  Roman  spear  pierced  his  side  and  his  great    work 
was  done,  rose  into  the  immortal  life  with  God 

done"f nH  C   Tl  u    ^'n°  '^'"  ""  "="=  ^^^en  our  work  is 
done  and  God  shall  call  us. 

I  am  asked.  What  then  did  happen,  if  the  body  of 
Jesus  did  not  rise  ?  It  certainly  was  crucified.  VV'hat 
became  of  it  ? 

Do  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  did  not  really 
dieatal  ?     I  answer.  Yes.  I  do  think  there  is  such  a 
possibi  ity,  even  if  one   may  not  call  it  a  probability. 
i  he  soldiers  seem  to  have  thought  Jesus  dead.     Yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  cross  not  to  exceed  six  hours 
and  It  IS  very  strange  that   he  should  have   died  in  that 
short  time,  since  crucified    persons   usually  lived   from 
twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  days.     One  of  the 
possibilities  certainly  is,  therefore,  that  life  may  not  have 
been  extinct  when  he  was  taken  down   from    the  cross 
Me  may  have  been  in  a  swoon,  or  coma,   or  trance   or 
some  other  condition  resembling  death,  from  which  l^ter 
he  revived.    This  would  account,  of  course,  for  his  various 
appearances,  afterward,  to  his  followers.     And  ot  course 
under  this  supposition  all  his   appearances    would  have 
tnIH"^^  n  °K  V^^'  fl<=^h-and.blood    person.     We  are 
told  that  the  body  was  given  by  Pilate's  order  to  Joseph 
o   Arimathea,  a  rich  and  influential  friend  of  Jesus  who 
placed  It  in  his  own  tomb  in  a  garden  near  by.     Joseph 
may  have  believed  that  the  body  was  not  dead,  and  for 
^at  reason  may  have  desired    to  get   possession  of  it. 
When  Jesus  revived,  what   so  natural  as  that   Joseph 
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needed  an'^d  be  S" etrla^er  ^""^  ^"'  ""^^■■"^' 
finally.    , St  Si,'*'!"   r  '^^^  become  of  hi.„ 

hanjn^g  over  his  head  soth.?h"''"7.''''^='»'^  "-  ^f'" 
openlyin  his  own  ,2  he  ^av'hrvf  r'  '^''''  ^^P^^^ 
ment  Where?  Pn«;hl.f  ^  \  ^"""^  'nto  retire- 
near  the  Dead  Sea  wihL"^ '^'  "''"'"'''^'^  '^^^^'="'=« 
in  <:ommon  ;  possfbly  nto  rrlv  '  ^"^  ^'  '^='^  -""^^ 
later  Paul  went  inta  ret°remen  fn  '  °"'^  "  ''"'" 
possibly  into  Kgypt  where  th^?"'^',  """'^  >'^"'*  ^  "^ 
himself  had  lived  fo^  a  timV  \^  ''^  "'"'y  *<="-^  "•*  he 
then  for  the  supposWonTh  J"l  "  ^"^  '''"'=•  ^°  '""'^h 
the  crucifixion '^^  that  Jesus  physically  survived 

cro°r  fwhS Lmst'' !;':  '°'^  ^^'"«"/  ^-d  upon  the 

ss  K^tS:r^^-"---S 

thus  get  the  body  away 'from  his"foIln''  •''''.=>'  ^""'^ 
sooner  be  forgotten  and  thp  r„l  ■  '^°"°^^"S-  he  would 
he  had  startej  rid^l^S^SlJ-,.  ™°~  ^''-^^^ 

fo£:;.erfhef:ra"dreinf  tt  'roT'"^H  '°^^-  '"'"■^ 
which  hisdeath  had  caused  m.KP"!;''  ^™tement 
removed  thinldn?  th»r  th  '       ^'  ^^^^  °''''^''^''  the  body 

believing  that  the  remnwal    ^f  .u     u   j  '"'  ,   and 

un,<nowf,  would  beTe";:  t  V  J%o'°aCtr^  'Y 
exc.te..ent..    Or,  again.  Jo^ph'of  Arfiheti^rS:: 
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possession  the  body  was,  may  have  caused  it  to  be  con- 

Xe  ;t":o:idfe'n%""^''  r'''  P'«-.  -d  bu^d 
wnere  it  would  be  safe  from  molestation 

t,i^i"Ku°"^-  "''  "i«^e  suppositions  is  reasonable.     Cer- 

ZethT^ "  ""  ^'""u"  ^°'  '^y'"^'"'  ^°"'^"'"'es  has  been 
done,  that  Jesus  must  have  risen  physically  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  with  his  flesh  and  bones  into  heaven 
because  there  .s  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  his  body  ' 
The  fact  >s,  there  is  no  theory  that  leaves  us  in 
such  a  helpless  and  hopeless   dilem;na  in  regard  to  the 

Son      ?f°hi^"  ^'i'  t''^'  theory  of  his  bodily  rlsur 
fin    IK  ^r^"""^    ^""^y  "'^'^   from   the  dead  what 

finally  became   of  it?     Did  it   ascend   into   the   spW 
world    as   the  materialistic   creeds  say  ?     As   we  have 
seen,  Paul  contradicts  that,  declaring,  "Flesh  and  bl^ 

e'et  the  bn7''  r'r'  ^'"S'""  "^  ^"^^  So  then  whe^ 
get  the  body  of  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  we  have  no 
possibe  place  to  put  it.  and  nothing  th^t  we  can 
possibly  do  with  it.  It  cannot  go  into  the  spirirworld 
because  it  is  body.  Or  if  it  could,  it  would'^  be  alone 
there,  one  single  material  organism  in  a  world  of  the 
.mmaterial.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  so  fa^from  be  ne 
pre-emment  ,n  heaven,  Jesus  would  be  the  most  fettered 
burdened   and   crippled   of  all   the  inhabitant,  of  that 

whSe  Th^^'re'.'  '"''  "f  '"  "^A"^  "^^  '°  «  material  bo5y 
while  the  rest  were  free.     Or.  if  his  body  rose  from  the 

i  th  i?y  Ca'n  "°'  '"^'"  '°  ^''''"'  *'^^"  -hat  did  he  do 
taken  bv  Mm  t  ?  °"^  '"^g"'  ^  Moreover,  if  it  was  not 
th.t  K  -^  *"^<=='^^".  what  significance  or  value  could 
there  be  in  its  being  raised  at  all  ?  "ccouia 

Thus  we  see,  that  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  matter 

he  doctrine  of  the   literal    resurrection   of  thobS  of 

Jesus,  instead  ofclearing  up  difficulties,  make    difficuUies 

...terminable.     Suppose  we  could  prove  it,  we  have  onfy 
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burdened   ourselves   iv->k    ,    i 

carry.  We  donTknow'what  nle  "'"L^  "•=  ""-' 
when  we  get  it  proved  S,mn^  '^°'''''  '°  '^°  *'th  it 
vative  ortLdox'^riends  te.  T "thTt  ?/'■ " ."" ^  •=°"'^^- 
symbol  of  our  own  resurrIrH„  .  "  '"  "^<-*  typo  or 
dead  as  a  siVn  or  assnrr,  ^u  "  '  •^""■'  ''O'*'--  from  the 
What  part  Iff  u"  "";7"bod It "-'''"  "^'^-  '  ---' 
bol  of  the  rising  of  any  part  S  /'T^'  "  \''^"  °'  >^y'^- 
But  the  moment  we  K  L^!u ''h'  T''  ^"  ""'■  '*^^'■^^• 
we  are  in  as  great  troub  e  over  fh  "'°"''''°''''^^  "^'"g. 
risen  body  of  Jesu,      kT.    T   """^  ^^  ^^^  are  over  the 

Heaven  iLS  ^n^' nT^^^ 'r,'''T ^°'     '^ 
more  room  for  them  ;„  h„        mattrial,  then  there  is  no 

of  Jesus.  Mo^eoTer  "'vve'Cw'tr^r-''^  '°'  "^«  "^^^ 
impossible  for  human  h^H  ^u ■',''•' ^'^'^"t'fiwlly 
the  grave  any  conTideraS  ?  ^'i:'''  ^^''-'  '«'"  '"" 
raised.     Theydecav    ,n?  '^"S"'     o*^  "me    to    be 

often  other'lfuma^orgTntm":"  iT  T-  r^^""^'^- 
forming  a  human  bo3y  whiJh  h'T'"' '"''^'^"^'= 
ago  may  since  that  time  have  r.1  i  •"''  'ooo  years 
sition  ofhundredsof  oTher  hL^  T'','"'"  ''"^  =°^"P°- 
differcnt  bodies  claimTnt  th^  "  '"''''"•  ^^ith  many 
rection,  which  will  Z  if?^Thr'.  """"u"  '"  '^'^  '''^"^■ 
is  the  resurrection  of  himan  hn^-  °?  ^""'^  impossible 
dissolved  by  death°nto  their.)  '•'"■  '^^^V  have  been 
the  earth.  their  elements  and  scattered  over 

No,  the  whole  doctrine  nf  <-u^ 

of  Ihe  race,  i,  a  iJoclrine  ..bth  ?t  "»,''?■'"'=>  of  ihe  rat 
■o|«i.     Th..„,,/"Ci=^»«"8l«W   n,i„d,  ,.„., 

So^'aT^'rirr^r"  "^"-"^^^^^ 
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voJV,?'^  '    ''*''."°  '■"*"^'"  ■■"    ^^hat   you  say  for 

I  have  now  made  as  plain  as  the  time  at  mv 
ihaTibeJir'?'  l""''  ''■■^  Church  m'ans  '  an^ 
Faster    t  '''"'' u"'    ^'^"^'■^'ly     mean,     wh^n     on 

haster  Day  we  smg  about  a  "  risen  Christ  "     We  do  not 
mean  that  we    beheve    his    material  body   off£h   and 

aSs  e"ndtd"^o"hre"n"%>"t'  t^^"'  '"  "^^   '^-'^ 

a  dod  Sit  t"'  ^  K^r  '•=  ';r  '^  "^'"S  Christ.  a!:d  n^t 
a  dead  Christ,    as  we  beheve  that  all  our  dear  ones  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  veil  are  also  living  Jith  Go 
h.r.        .K   "".''y  'P"^^"  "^  'he  fact  that   many  persons 

Ch    suo  btnr'^'"'^   °'  '"l^   P'^>-"'    -urricl^ron    of 
^.nrist  to  be  necessary  to  religion.     Let  me   sav  a  littU 

more  on  thjs  point.      Mow  .««^t  be  necessary  to  religion? 

i  dSellorl°  '""'"^  mans  right  relations  t'ood 
and  his  fel  ows.  how  can  such  a  doctrine  have  anv  Conner 

'oTi:i'  ?e'[t    b  '  '"^  t'^'""'  ''"■^'^^^  -'■■^'""  IZTdolTit 

able-iust  ,:,  I  Tl'"^,"  J""'  '°  '""^'^  "'"^^  unrea.son- 

n     k.f       ^'"'^  ''^"'*=''  ''"  believe  by  rational  men  ? 

have""    lec:  "^'  ''"''""'  "'  ^  Pl^y^'"'  --esurrec"  nToe. 
systems   ^Mr""^'    ^"'.•?ff'""    -'h   certain   theological 

T^e  theolol^.r  ''l''''-'   '"l"'=""'''    '"    Christendom, 
inese  theological  systems  are  bu''  t  on  miracles  anH  m„ 

physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  held  to  be  tTe  '  g  eates 

resur^e'c^n  ^he    J^^'^  ^T' 'he  doctrine  of  the' bo^ny 

true  sen  e  be  r^  r'^'7;  ""'^  ^^^  ''^'"°^'^    ^^hat  may  in  a 

ion      n,l\fc   u'"  '^"'■"er-stone    from  the  founda- 

men  cease  to  love,  to  feel  sympathy,  to  acknowledge 
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that  it  is  possible  to  conceivTcouM  °'  t"  *''"   ""'^^^'^ 
any  more   true  or  anvlf'r^  "'*'"'  * '^"<=   fhing 

more  good  or  any  leTs'^goS  • '"'  '  °'  '  ^""'^  '''■"g  -X 

Suppose  the  anti-slavery    men    nf  r^ 
urged  that  slaves  ought  to  beTre^  .      I    ^"^^  ^S°  ''^^ 

't  by  performing  some  feat  thahad^h  "'"''''  '"  '''°"" 
miracle,  would  fhe  authoritv  „V  fu  -^^  appearance  of  a 
the  wrong  of  slavery  ha  e  t  ^""  <^°"d-mnation  of 
Suppose  l%ay  "  YouTm^h.  .  u  "  "'^■•eased  thereby  ? 
others,"  and'n  proo,  Jnf '  'u  ^  'T^'^"^    ^nd  kind  "^^o 

suspended  in  ^h^aT^l^Lra^Vslporf^'^O^"^^'^^"^ 
I  say,  "  God  is  a  Sr.;,;^  ■•      "^''''y  support.     Or  suppose 

of  wLr  into  umbl  r  'andln^thr'^  '*"''  P^ ^  ^  P'"'*'- 
milk  or  lemonade  or  wfne  Or  s.^^'f  '^^"^^  ''  '"'° 
derand  theft  are  wron^  and  »=     P^^TJ  ""-gethat  mur- 

How  convincing  wTr^y^^^f  H''  if^  °"^  ^  'T''- 
m  a  moment  that  thp.e  ;.  „^  .    "    ""^"  will  see 

physical  doing'  and  ethical°n"''"-".  b^'^^^"  these 
And     yet    in     the    old     fimt'    °'    "P'^'t"'''   Principles. 

there  was  such  a  CO  mec  on  T'"  '""">'  ""^"g^t 
taught  better.  So  have  fh^  /  '"'   '^^^   ''^"e"'  a-id 

and  prophets  of  ^ll'rju  ?r^,T„rals*-"'''^i;°t^  '^'"L*^^^-^ 
been  slow  to  learn      Anrl  »  *7    '     ^ut  men  have 

Christian  land.rmen  contln^I'"   '""^^y    '"    <^"''ghtened 

totheolddelusioT  Th  ;;e"i,r;;*  r"'"^  ^"^''"g 
an.ty  is  true,  but  the;>wCf7t  i.  u^''u^'      '^'^'■'■^"■■ 

vels  as  water  turned  Co  «i   a     ."        ''^   "'  "'"'- 

SX^:s-^-iUtha"3:ad;r 

Clouds.     A^ndif[hJ:;Li"lrd-fi  ^^P.;-nto^U. 
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tha'!fllUhl''^fc:nf?""?""P''"°""f  Christianity 
physical  marvels  or  wondeTs     vt^^^  '^V'"'?'  P'^'^'We 

God  has  laid  in  the  ^^z^^^'^^^.s^'S::::-::'''' 
chSr^h^ns^r^^ChiJ  ''urT[r"°"  -^ 

if  elUX'.  werHot ",Mo'^  'h'^^'  '^","^'«'^''°"  ^"V'  - 
Teacher  were  d^ad  but  aVif  hfs  ,'n"fl  °"'''  *■"  "■  ""=  ^'"^^ 
destroyed.      The    seed    of  .'"'^"•^■■^f'^   were  utterly 

dom  of  Heaven  "   ivhiVh    h„  i^    i   ^  ^     ,       The  '  K inl- 
and striven  to    a  v^hLf    %^^    Poached  so  earnestly 
seemed  a  bMbble^^r^t       '"''"""   "'  '"   "''"'"■^   "^^^'^ 
But  wait !     Nineteen  centuries  have  now  nasseH      T 
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condemned.   forsaU-n    _      •/.    . 

from  his  seen;rnSn"Ve"''''^  ''""  h«  "  risen."  ri.en 
-y  king  the  wo?i?;ve7s7w"  Th°e  ?  '^/^k'  ''■■«''^'  'ha" 
taken  root  in  all  lands  VnTrh  ^''Vl"'  *"  taught  has 
"at'ons.     His  life  of  ielf  fori  "r'^  '!'''  civilisation  of 
more  nearly  than  any  oVLrZ     "V°^'    ^'^^  become 
K'ngdom  of  Heavw   for  A •\°u''' '''*«' ''fe     That 
;ecurelyestablisherkin?domohth-'  '"'["^  '^  the  mo 
certainly  holds  the  fu  uStsL,     "''"V^"''  ""=  "-"^t 
ha.s  Christ  risen  from  the   delth  oTIk^'  J^""'  "°'  °"'y 
heaven,  but  he  ha»  r.cl    .  "  "'  '^^  body  to  lifi.  in 

triumph  on'the  earth  '"  *°  '"^'^="°-  "o-f po°wer  and 
^or  is  this  a^I      w    •  a 

and  extends  farther  and  St^rh  "'^  ^'*^"'  '"'^rges 
t">y-.  In  the  growin^TustlV  ''■'''■^P*'''''""B"n- 
chanty  sympathy,  and  love  h^V  ™"'>'-  brotherhood, 
"icii,  the  Christ-SDirit  °,H.  ^'  ^re  manifest  amoin; 

deal  planted  i'/hranl^artris^thV'""-    7''^  ^^' 
that  has  ever  been  found  for  m:^'.^^  "'°''  fr"'"f""  "eed 
Chnst  has  not  only  risen   into  h   '  '■^^^"'^■■ation.     Yes 
death,  but  he  has  rise"   a".d    s  .^    ^^"^  triumphant  over 

oo  tnen,  this  too,  as  well  a«  th^    .u 
to  mean,  when   on  Ea^te    h  '      °"'^''' ^"^  l^ave  a  right    . 
"Christ  is  risen."  "  '^"^  ^^  '""g  with  joy  that 

most"i,nJ'j::t,Vt7f  an?n\S^  ^"^  P^"''''?'*  the 

of  all  this  to  ourselve  .     iTch'ri  M  ^"'''        ^PPUcation 

rit--^^Herii^jri:r-£;^-e 

offer  future  resurrection  7hr<.  •  u  ''^'^^''^nce  to  any  far 
death^  He  was  not  thTnC  abl^f/  "^^i'  "^^"^  beyond 
but  about  this  world  He  ^va"*^:'^"'"''  ^^°''d  at  all. 
Christ  at  once,  in  this  nr„  1  f'i  "'^'^  t"  rise  with 
Po-ible?  Ho;;."itposKo  '"^;-  ."°^^  "-  thlt 
Chnst  ?  The  answer  i "  p  J  n  Xvl  '""'^"^  '°  '■''^'^  ^^'th 
P'ain.     vve  may  rise  into  the 
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same  spirit  of  life  tliHt   animated  ChrNt      U- 

In  all  this  we  see  what  is  a  true  Pastor      l-     . 
alnn,    ,   T       •         present    resurrection        It     is    not 

world.  t-hrist-ideal  to  society  and  to  the 
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